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DAVID CHOATE. 


Tue character and the services in educational and religious 
work of Dea. David Choate, who died at Essex, Mass., Dec. 
17, 1872, at the age of seventy-six, seem to demand, in accord- 
ance with the “ beautiful and approved custom” of the churches, 
some memorial of his life in these annals of the denomination 
with which he was identified. 

Mr. Choate’s connection with one of the oldest churches in 
the State as an office-bearer for nearly half a century, with 
the superintendence of its Sabbath School thirty-five years, 
and with the cause of secular education for a longer period 
even, was one to which he might almost be said to have suc- 
ceeded by inheritance. 

His ancestors were of Puritan stock, transplanted from 
England to the shores of Massachusetts Bay in the earliest 
colonial period, and in each generation were men of marked 
ability and of great influence in the affairs of the parish and 
the town in which they lived. 

John Choate came to this country and settled in that part 
of Ipswich, Mass., afterwards known as Chebacco parish, and 
died Dec. 4, 1695. 

Thomas Choate, one of his sons, was born in Chebacco, now 
Essex, in 1671; and his youth and early manhood were devel- 
oped under the preaching of Rev. John Wise, the first pastor of 
the church there, whose bold patriotism and sturdy eloquence 
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inspired the town of Ipswich in its resistance to the tyranny of 
Gov. Andros, and in consequence brought upon himself the 
honor of imprisonment and fine, and whose two ecclesiastical 
treatises “recalled the churches of Massachusetts to the first 
principles of Congregationalism, and gave him a commanding 
and long-continued influence over the public sentiment of the 
colony.” ! 

Of Mr. Wise’s petition in behalf of one of the victims of 
the Danvers witchcraft delusion, his young parishioner, Thomas 
Choate, was one of the signers, as he was also one of the wit- 
nesses of the will of that martyr, which was signed and at- 
tested in Salem jail in 1692. 

The abilities and force of character which made Mr. Choate 
a leader in the affairs of the community, and which caused him 
to be familiarly known as Governor Choate, were steadily de- 
voted to the interests of the church of which he was a member, 
in hearty co-operation with his minister, Mr. Wise, whose 
friend and supporter he always was, but whom he survived 
twenty years, his death occurring March 3, 1745. 

In the year 1746, his son Francis, born Sept. 13, 1701, and 
bred under Mr. Wise’s pastorate, appears in the “new-light 
movement ” of that time, which resulted from the preaching 
of Whitefield, and was one of the chief actors in the secession 
from the church (then sunk in a lifeless Orthodoxy) of a large 
minority of its members. Some of the papers prepared in this 
controversy give evidence of his strength of mind and firm 
principle, his familiarity with religious doctrines, and his skill 
in debate. The council which assisted in the formation of a 
“separate church” met at his house. He was the first mod- 
erator of the new organization, and on his grounds took place 
the ordination of its first minister, Rev. John Cleaveland, 
noted for his devotion to “the old doctrines and the new meas- 
ures,” and his chaplaincy in the French and Indian and Revolu- 
tionary wars, a scholar “eminently learned in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and a faithful watchman ready and apt to teach,” whose 
pastorate extended over a period of fifty-two years. Mr. 
Choate, who was a justice of the peace for thirty years, and 
almost constantly employed in law business, was, until his 
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death, Oct. 15, 1777, not only a “ruling elder” in this church, 
but also a kindred spirit and the right-hand man of his pastor. 
His conversion and that of his wife had occurred in the great 
awakening which followed the memorable earthquake of 1727, 
and their seven children were most carefully trained in the 
ways of godliness. 

One of these children, William, born Sept. 5, 1730, was 
fitted for college at Salem, but, preferring a more active life 
than that of a student, was for many years a sea-captain, and 
was reputed a master of the science of navigation After- 
wards, he som#times taught in the public schools of the town, 
His death occurred soon after the close of the Revolution, 
April 23, 1785. Two of his four sons, like most of the young 
men, who, reared under Mr. Cleaveland’s preaching, caught 
the contagion of his patriotism and followed him into the 
army, saw some service in that war. Capt. Choate, in writing 
to the older of these when in camp, more than once used the 
expression, ‘“‘ We hope that if you should be called to face the 
enemy your head may be covered in the day of battle, and that 
you may be enabled to play the man for yourself and for your 
country, and do valiantly.” 

This one was David, who was born Nov. 29, 1757, and was, 
at the age of nineteen, in the northern army under Gen. 
Gates, then occupying Ticonderoga and other points on Lake 
Champlain. The precise length of that term of service is not 
known ; but, after a year or two of ill-health, he again served 
in 1780 a six months’ campaign in the light-infantry company 
of one of the regiments of Lafayette’s division of continental 
troops, which was stationed at various points near the Hudson 
south of West Point. After peace was declared, he made 
some voyages to southern ports and to Spain, and spent the 
rest of his life in his native place, where he often taught 
school. Oct. 15, 1791, he married Miriam, the youngest child 
of Capt. Aaron Foster of the same parish, a soldier at the 
taking of Louisburg and in the Revolution, and subsequently 
a sea-captain, who lived to the ripe age of eighty-seven years. 
Mrs. Choate was “a quiet, sedate, but cheerful woman, digni- 
fied in manner, quick in perception, of strong sense and ready 
wit. Mr. Choate was held in high estimation as a man of 
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stability, unswerving integrity, and weight of character, and 
was often chosen to fill places of responsibility and trust. On 
one occasion, as administrator of the estate of an uncle, he 
was obliged to look after a case in court in Boston. On the 
failure of his counsel to appear, he, at the desire of the judge, 
after some hesitation, conducted the case himself, called his 
witnesses, made his argument, and obtained a verdict.” Soon 
after his death, which occurred March 26, 1808, the late Prof. 
Reuben D, Mussey, then in the practice of medicine at Essex, 
wrote: “Mr. Choate was a man of uncommon intellectual en- 
dowments. To a quick and accurate perception, a ready and 
full recollection, he added a sound judgment. From childhood 
books were among his dearest companions ; and, though denied 
the advantages of a regular education, he arrived at a degree 
of improvement often unattained by men of the first opportu- 
nities, and possessed talents which would have been an honor 
to a statesman. In the social circle none were his superiors.” 
Mr. Choate was not a member of the church, but during the 
latter part of his life gave strong evidence of possessing a 
genuine Christian spirit. 

Of these parents, and with such an ancestry, David Choate, 
the subject of this sketch, was born Nov. 29, 1796. Deprived 
of his father at the early age of eleven, the oldest son of the 
family, with two farms to be cared for, he could not be spared 
from home for any prolonged course of study, and one term of 
four months at Atkinson Academy, N.H., under Preceptor 
Vose,? beginning in October, 1814, in addition to a regular 
attendance upon the district school, was the extent of his 
opportunities in this direction, yet not by any means the whole 
of his education. Though an obscure village, what is now 
Essex was favored, at that time, with a few residents of culture 
and literary enthusiasm, among whom were Dr. Mussey, Dr. 
Thomas Sewall, well known as an eminent physician in Wash- 


1 Memoir of Rufus Choate. By Samuel G, Brown, D.D., President of Ham- 
ilton College. p. 2. 

2 Hon. John Vose, who graduated at Dartmouth College in 1795, was precep- 
tor of Atkinson Academy twenty-one years, and of Pembroke Academy eleven 
years, occupying both positions with distinguished ability and success. After- 
wards he was a senator in the State Legislature. He was a most worthy man, a 
devoted Christian, and a most excellent instructor. — Chapman’s History of Dart- 
mouth College Graduates. 
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ington, D. C., and a professor in the Columbia College Medical 
School, and Rev. Dr. William Cogswell. There was also in 
the place a “Social Library” of several hundred volumes, — 
a well-selected collection of books, chiefly historical and bio- 
graphical. Limited though his privileges were, the combined 
influence of such books as were thus made accessible to him, 
and of the men of education with whom he was brought into 
contact, upon such a mind as his, vigorous and capacious by 
nature, was sufficient for the development of an intellectual 
character of uncommon ability and richness. Every idea 
uttered by those about him fell upon an attentive ear, and was 
food for reflection to a spirit hungry for knowledge, and eagerly 
seizing upon whatever might give exercise to its faculties, 
which were always on the alert. Opportunities of listening to 
good public speaking were rare, but none were neglected. At 
the age of sixteen he took pains to hear Judge Story’s eulogy, 
at Salem, upon the naval officers killed on board the “ Chesa- 
peake,” and one such specimen of oratory was enough to 
furnish him with a high ideal of the art, while some of its elo- 
quent passages were never forgotten. In his early years he 
began to give evidence of the same marvellous memory, and 
to exhibit the same playful humor, the same imagination, the 
same clearness and force in reasoning, and the same affluence 
of language that, with larger opportunities for culture, gave 
his brilliant brother, Rufus Choate, such eminence in a wider 
sphere. And these choice gifts of nature found sufficient 
stimulus and nourishment in his outward surroundings. He 
was not only a great reader, — more familiar, probably, before 
he had grown up, with Milton and Pope and Cowper, with 
Shakespeare and Bacon and Johnson and Addison, with Rollin 
and Plutarch, with the histories of England and his own coun- 
-try, than most college students of this day,— but he also 
digested all his acquisitions and made them available for use. 
He was continually a student ; and, in the effort to make what- 
ever he studied his own, he subjected his mind to a thorough 
and rigorous discipline. 

With this love of intellectual pursuits, and such preparation 
as he was able to make for himself, Mr. Choate entered, within 
a year after his brief course at Atkinson, on his chosen work 
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of teaching, at the early age of nineteen, having a school of 
more than fifty pupils. A protracted and dangerous illness 
the very next year, however, left him with a shattered constitu- 
tion, and was the first attack of a strange disease from which 
he was not unfrequently an intense sufferer, which may have 
been sometimes aggravated by injudicious medical treatment, 
and which several times caused his life to be despaired of. 
From that memorable year, over-exertion in the school-room 
or the field brought on attacks from his deadly enemy ; and his 
life was an almost constant warfare with disease and pain 
which would have claimed the whole attention of some men, 
but which the elasticity of his nature and his force of will 
enabled him to keep at bay for fifty years. 

For twenty-seven years he engaged in his profession with a 
perseverance and enthusiasm that were marvellous. In the 
midst of that period he secured the erection of a new school 
building, and such a division and classification of pupils as 
enabled him to give to his own department at length the char- 
acter and the curriculum of a high school. And that was at 
a time, be it remembered, when there were not more than a 
dozen high schools in the State. Here his power as an edu- 
cator had freer scope, and was so marked and peculiar that 
no adequate idea of it can be given in few words. Through 
his energies, and personal influence with friends of learning, 
the school was provided with a library, a fine case of instru- 
ments for use in the study of natural philosophy, astronomy, 
and surveying, with outline maps, a piano and other appliances, 
now common enough, but then rare indeed, if anywhere to be 
found, in the larger high schools. While courses of lectures 
on various branches of study were provided, the instruction 
itself was of a very high order. Hard study was indeed 
_ exacted of every scholar, and each recitation was a searching : 
test of the work done at one’s desk or at home, and of the 
pupil’s comprehension of the subject. Speaking of the school of 
another teacher, he once remarked: “ One great charm about 
the school was, that the pupils were first brought up to as high 
a standard in close, hard study in school and out as they could 
be, and then made happy and cheerful in it.” But the excel- 
lence of Mr. Choate’s school was not limited to this. No 
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mechanical routine ever existed there, nor were the exercises 
of the daily sessions ever suffered to run in ruts. His pupils 
did not merely recite what they had learned from the text- 
book, but they were taught continually from the living lips. 
Whatever the lesson in hand, it was his part to invest it for 
the whole class with a new interest, to let light in upon what 
was obscure, to go over the whole subject with explanation and 
comment and illustration, until it was fully understood and 
mastered by all. One of the distinguishing characteristics of 
his seminary might be said to be this direct contact of the 
mind of the teacher with that of the pupil, as an inspiring, 
quickening influence,—an electric force. He was fertile in 
expedients to excite a thirst for knowledge in the indolent and 
an enthusiasm in the most sluggish, to secure steady application, 
and the independent and vigorous use of each one’s own 
powers. One unique contrivance for effecting these most 
important ends was a “general exercise” of half an hour 
every morning for the whole school, which usually consisted 
in a familiar lecture on some one of a great variety of topics 
distinct from or supplementary to the regular course of study, 
and which, abounding in facts of history and science and the 
arts, in aphorisms, biographical anecdotes, practical sugges- 
tions as to habits of study, combined instruction and enter- 
tainment, and was admirably adapted to stimulate and enrich 
the minds of those who heard it. Often the members of the 
school were required to take notes of what was thus communi- 
cated orally, or to give the substance of it in writing in their own 
language. This, indeed, was but one of many kinds of practice 
in composition, training in which was another prominent 
feature of the school, Mr. Choate being a firm believer in the 
saying of Bishop Jewell, which he would sometimes quote, 
that “men gain more knowledge by a frequent use of their pens 
than by the reading of many books.” The fame of the school 
went into all that region round about. Scores of students 
were drawn in from different towns in the vicinity and ata dis- 
tance ; there was an average number of members of about 
sixty ; and never did the personality of a teacher more deeply 
impress itself upon his pupils. Horace Mann’s remark was 
pre-eminently true of Mr. Choate as an instructor: “The 
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teacher’s influence is like that kind of ink which when first 
put upon paper is scarcely visible, but soon becomes blacker, 
and now so black that you may burn the paper on coals of fire, 
and the writing is seen in the cinders.” 

Mr. Choate’s success in his profession brought him an in- 
vitation, about the year 1840, to the principalship of the New 
York State Normal School at Albany; but the state of his 
health obliged him to decline it, and two years later he was 
compelled, for the same reason, to abandon the confining and 
exhausting work of the school-room altogether. In doing so, 
however, he only enlarged the sphere of his educational labors 
in the town. He had already served five years on the school 
committee, the first time as early as the year 1825 ; and after 
his retirement from the teacher’s desk he was elected to that 
office every year, with not more than five or six exceptions, 
until his final resignation in July, 1871, and most of that 
period he served as chairman of the committee. In a careful 
oversight and direction of all the affairs of the schools, no sala- 
ried superintendent could have surpassed him. His whole 
soul was in the duties of his office from love of the work, and 
with as much fidelity and devotion as if he were the principal 
of a large institution in which each of the teachers employed 
by him was an assistant. A series of rules was drawn up for 
their guidance ; the visitation of each school was frequent ; 
nothing in its management escaped his notice; he always found 
something to commend. All who served under him, while 
they were held to a strict accountability, were given the bene- 
fit of the valuable suggestions his experience enabled him to 
make, and where there was anything wrong in a school he 
could always tell just what was the best way to rectify it. 
Especially did he labor to keep the course of study within its 
proper limits, and insist on the mastery of each subject in its 
own order. One of his rules to be observed by the teachers 
was, “That no pupil be allowed to engage in the higher 
branches of study till the common-school studies are familiar ; 
and that classes attending to advanced studies hold themselves 
in readiness at all times to be examined in the lower studies.” 
The sentiment expressed by Senator Boutwell, when secretary 
of the State Board of Education, “ Our common schools can 
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never do the work of colleges ; and it is a misconception of 
their true character and uses when the elementary work for 
which they are properly fitted is neglected so that attention may 
be given to the branches called higher, but which are compara- 
tively useless when they do not rest on thorough primary cul- 
ture and severe mental discipline,” received his hearty endorse- 
ment, and he brought the Essex schools into conformity 
with it. 

During all this time Mr. Choate was also educating the town 
to a more enlightened interest in the schools, to more liberal 
appropriations for their support, and larger expenditures for 
buildings and apparatus. His annual reports were wise and 
eloquent discourses to his fellow-townsmen upon a great 
variety of important subjects pertaining to common-school 
education, such as the use of the Bible in schools, the culture 
of manners and morals, the authority of the teacher in matters 
of discipline, physical training, the importance of a frequent 
visiting of the schools by parents, the study of grammar, prac- 
tice in the art of composition, the desirableness of a town 
library and the urgent need of a first-class high school, not only 
to raise the character and tone of the common schools, but as 
the completion and crown of the public-school system itself, 
and as furnishing without cost the preparation necessary for 
entering the higher institutions of learning. These various 
discussions were so judicious and forcible, and furnished such 
an array of facts and statistics as well as arguments bearing 
upon the questions at issue, that they were not without great 
influence. Mr. Choate’s long service in this office was highly 
appreciated by the people of the town while it was rendered, 
and his resignation when tendered was reluctantly accepted by 
his colleagues in a public communication, which made grateful 
recognition of the value of his educational work. 

Still other services Mr. Choate rendered to the cause of edu- 
cation on a broader scale. Of the Essex County Teachers’ 
Association he was one of the founders, in 1830, and for six 
years one of its counsellors. He was its corresponding secre- 
tary in 1835, vice-president in 1841, and.in 1842, the last of 
his years of teaching, its president. Besides one or two elab- 
orate addresses delivered before this body, he was during all 
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that period of twelve years an active participant in the exer- 
cises of its public meetings; and, in the recently expressed 
opinion of one of his associates in that society, “ His expe- 
rience in educational matters mad2 his remarks always exceed- 
ingly valuable.” 

Mr. Choate’s connection with Miss Mary Lyon’s project for 
the founding of a female seminary began with her frequent 
visits at his house (while she was a teacher at Ipswich), to dis- 
cuss the subject and obtain his counsel. At the quarter-cen- 
tennial anniversary of the Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, 
in 1862, President Hitchcock referred:to him as “one of the 
earliest of the pioneers and counsellors of Miss Lyon, who 
did what he could to have this institution located in or near 
Ipswich, and, when that was found impracticable, united in the 
effort to bring it into the Connecticut valley.” And he him- 
self, in acknowledging an invitation to that celebration, wrote: 


“T shall never forget, I think, how gently we tried to rock its cradle, or 
how carefully we endeavored, at Miss Lyon’s bidding, to carry it in our 
arms. You, who knowits history from the beginning, hardly need to be 
reminded that it was Packard, and Howland, and Hawks, from the Con- 
necticut valley, and Dana, and Felt, and Heard, and my humble self, from 
the neighborhood of the salt sea, that in the early autumn of 1834, I 
should say, met at a private parlor in Ipswich, and inspected a few small 
seeds which Miss Lyon was wishing to put into the ground somewhere at 
sometime, allowing us to have something to say as to the place and time, 
and so forth, yet not wholly surrendering anything entirely up toany; and 
still allowing us the innocent fancy of thinking ourselves, for the time 
being, co-workers with her.” 


Miss Fidelia Fisk, in her Recollections of Mary Lyon, quoting 
a part of this letter, adds : — 


‘¢ And Miss Lyon has told us how that band of noble men ad rock that 
cradle, till it found a resting-place in South Hadley. She would say, ‘Z 
want every one of my pupils to know the names of Dana, Felt, Choate, 
Heard,and Packard. We owe them much. They were our friends when 
our cause had hardly taken a place among the good objects of our day” 
She could seldom speak of those friends without a moistened eye.” 


With reference to the location and erection of the seminary 
building, Mr. Choate made repeated journeys to South Hadley, 
and was one of the trustees of the institution from its incor- 
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poration, in 1836, to 1844, while he retained a very deep 
interest in it all his life. 

Of another institution, Dummer Academy, he was also a 
trustee from 1840 to 1850. Each of the three years when he 
was a member of the Legislature, — 1839 to 1841, — he was 
one of the committee on education ; and the last of those years, 
being then in the Senate, he was chairman of the committee. 
In this capacity, one of the most important of a number of 
bills which he presented and supported required of teachers a 
knowledge of the Constitution, and history of the State and 
Federal governments. 

It may seem to some like magnifying unduly a very common 
thing to speak of Mr. Choate’s appointment to the office of 
justice of the peace, in 1833, and of trial justice, in 1858 (on 
the enactment of a new law), as opening to him a new field for 
activity and usefulness. But not so did itappeartohim. The 
studies requisite for the discharge of this magistracy were con- 
genial to his tastes. He had, too, a reverence and a love for 
the science of law, a discernment of its dignity, an apprecia- 
tion of the truth that it is “the collected reason of ages, com- 
bining the principles of original justice with the infinite variety 
of human concerns.” As was his habit in everything he 
undertook, he made the most thorough and conscientious prep- 
aration for the new duties that devolved upon him. He began 
at once to gather a choice collection of law-books, and his 
library was constantly increasing. Very often he was present 
in the highest courts at Ipswich and Salem, an observant spec- 
tator of every contest he witnessed, and a careful listener to every 
word that fell from the bench. So, although it happened that 
an unusual number of grave and complicated cases, both civil 
and criminal, were brought to him for adjudication in the 
course of nearly forty years in this office, in many of which 
experienced lawyers pleaded before him, yet such were the 
sound judgment and the wisdom he exhibited, so familiar was 
he with statutes and decisions, and rules of law applicable to 
each case, so cautious was he in his rulings, so natural was it 
for him to do justice between man and man, so fairly were 
the scales of justice poised even where there was an advocate 
on one side only, and the magistrate must act both as judge 
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and prosecuting attorney, that he had the most perfect confi- 
dence of the whole community as an arbitrator, as well as the 
respect of those professional men who chanced now and then 
to conduct a case in his court. It was his custom to make a 
careful analysis of each case he tried, in writing, with the 
grounds upon which he based his judgment or sentence. On 
every doubtful point of importance time was invariably 
taken for deliberation, and for consultation with some of the 
ablest practitioners at the Suffolk and Essex County bars. 
And so an appeal from his decision was a very uncommon 
thing, as the record he kept of cases tried by him shows ; and 
rarely, if ever, it is believed, was a decision of his reversed. 
His qualities as a justice were especially tested in the year 
1853, in which he had occasion to try, in the town of Glouces- 
ter, seventy-four cases of alleged violations of a new liquor- 
law, against which a most bitter opposition was manifested, 
sometimes even in the court-room. One of the deputy 
sheriffs, who was on duty in those cases, testifies :— 


“It was seldom that the liquor-dealers who were accused employed 
counsel; nor in most cases would they waive an examination, as in other 
suits, but put the government to the proof, which of course made more 
work for the magistrate. But Justice Choate, by his firmness, maintained 
the supremacy of the law, made a thorough investigation of every case, 
and pronounced sentence according to its merits, without fear or favor, 
which was duly executed.” 


The impressions which Hon. Charles P. Thompson, congress- 
man elect from the Essex district, who not long after that 
began the practice of law in Gloucester, received of him then 
he has recorded as follows :— 


“For about a dozen years I had frequent occasion to appear profes- 
sionally before Mr. Choate, and can bear testimony to his vigorous and 
well-trained intellect, to his sound and honest judgment, and to the firm- 
ness, kindness, and fidelity with which he performed the duties of a magis- 
trate. He knew how to sift evidence, and he knew the truth when he 
found it. He showed always a marked aptness for dealing with legal 
questions, and impressed me with his familiarity with the law. He was, 
in the highest sense, a conservator of the peace, mild but decided, and in 
criminal cases, especially, most carefully weighing his duty both to the 
public and the defendant. No attorney, I venture to say, ever conducted 
a cause before him without carrying away a highly favorable opinion of his 
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ability, fairness, and kindness. He was, in fact, everywhere acknowledged 
to be a man of singular honor and usefulness.” 


From the experience he thus acquired and from his familiarity 
with legal business Mr. Choate was often called upon to serve 
as a referee in various parts of the county on difficult and 
complicated cases, sometimes involving large amounts of prop- 
erty, where both good judgment and a knowledge of law were 
demanded. 

Mr. Choate’s connection with the law was not confined, how- 
ever, to the administration of justice or to matters of arbitra- 
tion. It is astrong proof of the versatility of his powers that 
from such duties he could turn readily to the avocation of the 
pleader, that profession “ancient as law, necessary as justice,” 
but calling into play an almost wholly distinct kind of abilities, 
and without the usual professional training achieve in it also a 
remarkable success. As to this the words of Mr. Thompson, 
writing of the preliminary trial of a man charged with poison- 
ing, in which he was the attorney opposed to Mr. Choate, are a 
striking testimony. 


“ The case was one which excited intense interest in the town, anda 
large number of witnesses were examined on both sides, including medical 
experts. Mr. Choate put in the evidence for the government with great 
skill, and arrayed it so as to make it most telling for the prosecution. 
His examination and cross-examination of witnesses was able, and showed 
a keen appreciation of its character and weight ; and after a two days’ trial 
he closed the case at length in a well-arranged and logical argument, in 
which he brought to his support numerous citations from the text-books 
and reports with skill and aptness truly remarkable. His management of 
that case was spoken of in terms of high commendation by all who wit- 
nessed the trial, and by the public press. One not acquainted with him 
would have taken him to be one whose life had been devoted to the bar, 
and would have seen in his management of that cause the results of ripe 
learning and experience. It made a strong impression upon me. I well 
remember I then thought, and my further acquaintance with him has con- 
firmed the impression, that had he adopted the law as a profession he 
would have been a most able advocate, and would have ranked among the 
foremost men in it; for when he assumed the position of counsel he 
seemed like one called by nature to the position, and to have arelish for it 
which art and training alone can never give.” 


But Mr. Choate’s qualities as a public speaker were also 
often brought into play before more popular audiences, and on 
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a great variety of occasions and topics. Whether it were in 
urging or opposing a measure in town-meeting, in a speech in 
the legislature, in arguing some cause before a legislative 
committee or the county commissioners, in discoursing on 
education or agriculture, or any subject appropriate for a 
lyceum lecture ; in addressing a Sabbath-school convention or 
supporting a motion in an ecclesiastical council, — and such 
public efforts were with him not at all infrequent, —his skill 
in adapting himself to the occasion and the auditors, his grasp 
of the subject, his exhaustive gathering up of materials and 
ingenuity in grouping them, his inexorable logic, his fertility in 
illustration, his keen dissection of an opponent’s argument, the 
sparkle of wit and play of imagination, too, —the sword a 
Damascus blade, but wreathed in myrtle, — were just such as 
conspicuously characterized his distinguished brother Rufus, 
“The spell and the enchantment were there” always. Of a 
speech of nearly two hours, which he made at a hearing in 
Essex before the county commissioners in 1853, on a road 
case, Hon. Asa W. Wildes, a lawyer of Newburyport, who had 
been a member of the board for twenty years, repeatedly de- 
clared to some of the petitioners, in behalf of whom Mr. Choate 
had spoken, that it was the ablest argument he had ever heard 
delivered before that commission, and added, “His brother 
(Rufus) could not have done better.” 

In his term of service in the legislature Mr. Choate spoke 
a number of times, — once on a proposed amendment to the 
Constitution, — and the reports in full of some of his speeches 
corroborate the statements in the newspapers of that day, 
which style his remarks “eloquent.” If rhetoric, as De Quincey 
defines it, be “ the art of aggrandizing and bringing out into 
strong relief, by means of various and striking thoughts, some 
aspect of truth, which of itself is supported by no spontaneous 
feelings, and therefore rests upon artificial aids,” Mr. Choate, 
without formal training in the art and its rules, was a consum- 
mate rhetorician. And if the same writer is correct in calling 
eloquence “the overflow of powerful feelings upon occasions 
fitted to excite them,” then the epithet “eloquent ” would cer- 
tainly apply with truth to many specimens of his oratory. To 
some of these allusion has already been made, Among others, 
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which belong to the later years of his life, his speech in favor 
of town aid to a proposed railroad in 1870, which did so much 
towards carrying the vote of the town in its favor, against 
strong opposition, and securing the building of the road ; his 
“Remarks” at a public reception of the remains of a promi- 
nent citizen of the town who died of wounds in the army in 
1862; his “ Welcome to the Returned Soldiers of Essex,” de- 
livered at a town celebration July 4, 1865 ; and his address at a 
reunion of the former pupils of the “Old North School,” 
Oct. 11, 1871, only about a year before his death, — were reck- 
oned by those who heard them his finest public efforts. 

That Mr. Choate’s rhetorical abilities were of the most sub- 
stantial order, is evinced by his power to wield the pen as effect- 
ively as the voice. Sufficient evidence of this may be found 
in a series of vivid and discriminating biographical sketches 
of a number of his townsmen, published from time to time, 
and in his Hvstory of the Doings of the Town with Reference 
to the War of the Rebellion, with Sketches of the Soldiers. 

That which gave those who knew Mr. Choate well in all 
these aspects their high esteem and admiration for him was 
the fact that in all these distinct and unkindred lines of action, 
in each of which others found it so hard to do well even after 
an extended course of education, he seemed equally to excel in 
a very high degree; and although not without exertion, yet it 
was solely by the culture he himself gave in private to his 
own native endowments. His intellectual qualities, as mani- 
fested in all these various modes of exercise, were certainly, as 
has been said of another, “rare in their separate excellence, 
wonderful in their special combination.” In all situations the 
man seemed specially adapted to whatever he undertook, but 
superior to it ; and his discourse, equally in public and in pri- 
vate, was suggestive not so much of the accumulations of a 
reservoir as of the spontaneous and exuberant overflow of a 
living spring. 

The miscellaneous work with which Mr. Choate contrived 
to fill up the brief intervals of his busy life, or to take upon 
himself in addition to what might be called the duties and 
burdens of his profession (enough in themselves to exhaust 
the strength of a man in perfect health), illustrates the tireless 
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activity of his intellect, and his ambition for usefulness, as well 
as the estimation in which he was held by his townsmen. All 
the important town and parish offices were filled by him at 
different times; the duties of town treasurer he discharged 
seven years in succession. He was in constant demand for 
the drawing of wills and deeds. The same was true of him 
as a surveyor, and all his work in that line (and his compass 
and chain were often called into requisition) was done with 
the utmost exactness and artistic nicety. But what he once 
remarked of another surveyor was equally true of himself: 
“He was far more than a mere artist. Others might, perhaps, 
take angles as accurately and ascertain quantities as well, but 
he was an arbitrator always, remembering that another party 
was interested in settling the boundaries of land, and that 
other party often or generally absent.” Of two or three dif- 
ferent routes for a railroad to connect the town with the main 
lines of travel, Mr. Choate volunteered surveys in 1844 and 
1848, as he had been indeed the first to suggest and urge this 
project. In the efforts made at five different times for such a 
road, the last of which proved successful in 1871, he was one 
of the leaders. 

Mr. Choate’s life-long interest in agriculture may have been 
occasioned by his own familiarity with farm-work in his youth, 
and his frequent resort to out-door exercise upon the land for 
health, but was by no means confined to the personal care of 
his own farm. For many years no member of the Essex 
County Agricultural Society was a more regular attendant 
upon its annual meetings, or a more intelligent and earnest 
promoter of its interests, than he. From 1848 to 1858 he 
was a trustee of that society; the next year one of its vice- 
presidents ; and his election to its presidency would probably 
have followed, had he not declined being a candidate for that 
office. He continued, however, to be a vice-president until 1869. 
In his capacity as chairman, he presented carefully-drawn 
reports of committees on some thirteen different topics in as 
many years, which were published in the annual transactions 
of the society. His most elaborate paper on this subject was 
an “Agricultural and Geological Survey of Essex County,” 
which he made in 1860, under the direction of the State Board 
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of Agriculture, an essay of nearly a hundred pages, which was 
published the next year in the Transactions of the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Promotion of Agriculture. 

Inheriting from his mother a passionate love of music, he 
began to play the bass-viol in the church choir at the age of 
thirteen, and conducted the singing on the Sabbath with great 
success for about forty years in all, training up in singing- 
schools successive generations of youth to become members of 
his choir. 

Such was Mr. Choate’s career in secular life. But its crown- 
ing excellence and its highest value to the community in the 
midst of which he moved, lay in the fact that throughout it all 
he was animated and controlled by sincere religious principle. 
No inconsiderable part of his usefulness consisted in his illus- 
trating to other men, in all this course of action as an educator, 
a magistrate, an advocate, an office-holder, and a citizen, the 
power of genuine godliness over the life that now is, not only 
to ennoble its possessor, but to make him, in the relations of 
business and civil life, a blessing to his fellow-men. The 
religious training which he had received in his childhood was 
of the old-fashioned New England sort. The Bible was pre- 
eminently the household book, and the felicity and range of 
his, unpremeditated quotations from it in after life showed 
how deeply his mind was imbued with its metaphors and its 
phraseology. A scrupulous observance of the Sabbath was 
required in his mother’s family, and a part of the day was 
regularly devoted to the Assembly’s Catechism. Other religious 
books were comparatively few; but Bunyan’s Pelgrim’s Prog- 
ress, read and re-read, as it was in that family, is, in itself, to 
a susceptible mind in early life, a library of instruction in 
Christian truth and Christian living. So far as is now known, 
he first gave earnest thought to the subject of personal reli- 
gion during the time of a dangerous illness, in 1816; and 
letters which passed between him and his brothers soon after 
contain very strong evidence that he had entered upon the 
Christian life, though it was not until the year 1822, and 
several months after his youngest brother, Washington,! had 


1 Washington Choate was born January 17, 1803. Entering college with a com- 
paratively thorough preparation, he at once became, by universal and cheerful 
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been suddenly removed by death, that he made a public pro- 
fession of his faith. In doing this he heartily accepted and 
ever after held fast to the statements of the Assembly's Cate- 
chism, as on the whole more nearly conforming to his under- 
standing of the teachings of the Bible than any other formula 
of doctrine. And so profound were his views of the righteous- 
ness of God and the sinfulness of man, of the radical differ- 
ence between a merely intellectual conviction of truth and that 
faith of the heart which controls the life, and of the work of 
the Divine Spirit upon the souls of men in “ persuading and 
enabling them to accept Jesus Christ as he is offered in the 
gospel,” that it was not his habit ever to speak with confident 
assurance of the genuineness of his own religious experience ; 
nor, indeed, would it have accorded with his tastes to lay open 
to his fellow-men at all what was a sacred privacy between him 
and his Maker. His piety did not appear in glowing talk 
about his own emotions, or moods of mind, but in the qualities 
of his character. His light shone in the good works which 
men saw him do. And no one who knew him was ever in 
doubt for an instant as to the central principle of his life, 
“ruling every hour and act.” Conscientiousness and independ- 
ence of judgment were thoroughly blended in him ; and so far 
was he from being swayed in any matter of belief or conduct 
by the opinions of others, that they hardly exerted upon him 
any influence whatever. He never failed to treat those who 
differed from him with respect, and always scrupulously ob- 
served the proprieties of life, never impugning the motives of 
another or descending to personalities in debate. But he was 
never moved by fear or favor from what he thought right, and 
he was true to his convictions because they were his convic- 
tions, reached by an honest searching of the Scriptures and 
prayer for light. With the self-poise which strong and noble 
minds always have, he could maintain, under all circumstances 
and on all occasions, a calm and dignified silence under per- 
sonal attacks and unmerited denunciation. What Macaulay 


acknowledgment, the leader of his class. Having taught school near home during 
the winter of his junior year, he was attacked by the scarlet fever on the very 
day of his proposed return to college, and, after a brief illness, died February 27, 
1822, — President Brown’s Life of Rufus Choate, p. 17. 
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says of Milton could justly be applied to him: “Like the 
Puritans he lived as ever in his great Taskmaster’s eye. Like 
them he kept his mind continually fixed on an Almighty Judge 
and an eternal reward.” 

At the first public address in town on temperance, July 16, 
1829, Mr. Choate was one of eight persons to sign the first 
total-abstinence pledge ever presented there. Ten years later 
he was one of the strongest advocates of that cause in the 
Legislature, and one of his speeches on the subject was 
reported by the newspapers in full. 

The kinds of service which he for the most part ren- 
dered to the church, corresponded quite closely with his 
secular employments, and seemed to be prosecuted in lines par- 
allel with them ; though for any duty or labor imposed upon 
him, of however little or great importance, he was equally 
ready. He was the clerk of the church from 1823 to 1863. 
To the office of deacon he was elected in 1828, and served in 
it through life. This title, it must be admitted, has in these 
latter days become, to some minds, almost a term of reproach. 
Those who have received it have been more grossly caricatured 
and more cruelly maligned than perhaps almost any other class 
of persons. But none ever applied it to Mr. Choate as a 
derogatory epithet or failed to perceive that 4e, at least, “ held 
the mystery of the faith in a pure conscience, and used the 
office of a deacon well, being found blameless.” He brought 
to its various duties a most conscientious spirit, and his whole 
strength. He was ever at his post. And how well qualified 
he was to be a leader in all those forms of Christian work 
which Congregational churches devolve chiefly upon their 
office-bearers, the representations already made of the promi- 
nent traits of his character sufficiently indicate. It was with 
him a matter of course to take part in social religious meet- 
ings and missionary concerts; and his rare gifts of public 
speech found on these occasions their finest exercise, and 
brought forth their choicest fruits. His wide range of reli- 
gious reading, his ripe thoughts upon matters of Christian 
experience, his familiar acquaintance with the operations of 
the benevolent societies, were all drawn upon without stint for 
the benefit of those who were present, whether many or few ; 
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and the subject matter of his remarks was so instructive, so 
forcible, so fresh and timely, so weighty and eloquent, and was 
so skilfully fashioned, that it was always a feast of good things 
whatever the meeting or the theme. 

Deacon Choate’s “judicial mind,” his habit of thoroughly 
investigating both sides of a question without prejudice, and 
his intimate knowledge of ecclesiastical usages, made him a 
discreet adviser, also, in all those difficult and delicate matters 
connected with church discipline, which not seldom try the 
wisdom of the wisest. Those who were in succession his pas- 
tors gratefully confessed that he was an invaluable counsellor, 
as well as a staunch friend, and a trusty coadjutor in every 
good work. Many of the numerous ecclesiastical councils, in 
which he was the representative of the Essex church, were 
called to the consideration of some of the most fundamental 
principles of church order, were asked to give advice where 
there was bitter variance between parties under strong excite- 
ment, or where the questions at issue were perplexing and a sat- 
isfactory decision was not easily reached. And itis still within 
the recollection of some how influential a member of these bodies 
he was, how ably he expounded Congregational law, how val- 
uable and helpful was his familiarity with parliamentary rules, 
and with what great weight his opinions were received. 

In harmony with what was chiefly and by preference his 
secular life-work, the particular form of service for the church 
to which Mr. Choate devoted himself most of all, and in which 
he took the greatest delight, was religious instruction. A 
teacher in the Sabbath school from his youth, he was chosen 
associate superintendent in 1829, and superintendent in 1837; 
and this office he also held until his death, though for a few 
years occasionally detained from the sessions of the school by 
the infirmities of age. In entering upon its management, Mr. 
Choate seems to have adopted the sentiment Bishop Hunting- 
ton has expressed, that “the Sabbath school takes or should 
take the character of an endless experiment ; that its processes 
are all tentative ; that it works by an open pattern, and greater 
things felt to be in its possibilities than in its achievements.” 
Nothing with him was stereotyped in the conduct of it. He 
could say with Cecil, one of his favorite authors, “I avoid abso- 
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lute uniformity : the mind revolts at it.” Accordingly, he very 
soon discarded the text-books then in vogue, and made his 
own selection of passages from the Bible for the weekly les- 
son, which enabled him rapidly to bring the school into a 
study of all parts of the Bible in succession, — every species 
of its literature, every phase of truth contained in it: for he 
also coincided with Cecil in the idea that “ the Bible resembles 
an extensive and highly cultivated garden, where there is a 
vast variety and profusion of flowers, some of which are more 
essential or more splendid than others ; but where there is not 
a blade suffered to grow which has not its use and beauty in 
the system, z. e the grand truth, salvation for sinners, pre- 
sented everywhere and in all points of light.” But fully believ- 
ing, also, that the bushel must be filled with the wheat, that 
there may be no room for the chaff, he aimed first of all to 
have each of the passages assigned, together with the hymns, 
which were often made a part of the lesson, and the monthly 
instalment of the catechism, learned by heart; and then in a 
general exercise, which he introduced after the class recita- 
tions, he himself reviewed and commented upon the important 
points of the lesson, never failing to make use of biblical maps 
wherever the subject would permit. Through life a thought- 
ful student of the Bible, and having some of the best expositors 
of it always at hand, he made careful preparation for this exer- 
cise during the week, and entered into it with a genuine enthu- 
siasm. So well did he know the avenues to the youthful mind 
and heart, with such tact could he address himself to those 
who were older, that all his expositions of the word of God 
were like apples of gold in pictures of silver, or as nails fas- 
tened by the masters of assemblies. Discerning well that “the 
imagination is the grand organ by which the truth can make 
successful approaches to the mind,” he would so picture a Bible 
scene, sketch one of its characters, or illumine whatever par- 
ticular truth was under consideration, that his hearers could 
not fail to comprehend and to carry away a lasting impression. 
His doctrine dropped as the rain. His speech distilled “as 
the dew, as the small rain upon the tender herb, and as the 
showers upon the grass.” This general exercise, however, was 
not confined to the lesson for the day. The utmost variety 
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was given to it by including remarks upon everything which 
affected the interests of the school, accounts of missionary 
operations to increase sympathy with the various benevolent 
objects and the contributions to them, suitable notice of the 
death of members, recitations of Scripture and hymns by classes 
and individuals, the answering of questions, the reading of 
essays upon assigned topics, and frequent singing. This 
general exercise thus became the distinguishing feature of the 
school, sustained and deepened the interest of all who were 
connected with it by its continual variety, bound them together 
like members of one family, and was a most effective means 
of religious training. This Sabbath school was always large 
in numbers, was noted for the system with which it was 
conducted, and its liberal gifts to benevolent objects ; but its 
real excellence lay in its remarkable power to mould the charac- 
ters of those who grew up under its influence. It set upon 
them its impress like the seal upon wax. 

The gratitude, as well as the warm personal regard, of such 
as came under Mr. Choate’s instruction in this way, which was 
sometimes expressed in substantial tokens of esteem, as was 
the case at the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
school, Dec. 26, 1864, must have been exceedingly gratifying 
to him. Yet he was not one whose steadfastness in doing 
good needed to be nourished by the commendations of his 
fellow-men. It was in the vineyard of his divine Lord that he 
was laboring: to its prosperity his toils and cares were given. 
The spirit which prompted him breathed in the words he was 
fond of singing, — 


“ His adorable will let us gladly fulfil, 
And our talents improve 
By the patience of hope and the labor of love. 
Oh, that each in the day of his coming may say, 
I have finished the work thou didst give me to do.” 


But the discharge of his stewardship was with him never a 
task, nor was he weighed down by it as by a heavy burden. 
The application of his powers to these various kinds of church 
work was most congenial to his tastes, and there was a hearty 
zest in everything he undertook. Nor was the sense of reli- 
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gious responsibility he cherished at all out of harmony with that 
vein of lively humor and those brilliant conversational gifts, 
which made him the delight of the social and family circle.’ 

Mr. Choate was not habitually a man of a sad countenance, 
and in that particular the likeness preceding this article may 
give to strangers an erroneous impression. There was ordi- 
narily a cheerfulness and vivacity in his manner, as, with 
natural force unabated, he kept on in his multifarious occupa- 
tions considerably beyond the allotted threescore years and ten. 

To withdraw even in old age from these various departments 
of labor one by one, through increasing feebleness of body, 
was undoubtedly a sorer trial than any who have not passed 
through it can understand. Yet the spirit of Christian resigna- 
tion and contentment which was seen in him made it evident 
that while the outward man was perishing, the inward man was 
renewed day by day. In the few declining years which fol- 
lowed, still active in business, so far as failing strength 
would permit, with mental faculties unclouded and in vigorous 
exercise, he spent a part of every day in meditation upon the 
Scriptures, and in reading some of his favorite authors and 
hymns. At frequent intervals, also, he made an entry in a 
journal he had kept for many years, in times of sickness, con- 
curring with Cecil in the saying that “ we should always record 
our thoughts in affliction, set up way-marks — Bethels, 
erect our Ebenezers.” Perhaps some things he there wrote, 
within two years of his death, may give a clearer and juster 
insight into his Christian experience, as he drew towards the 
borders of the unseen world, than would be possible in any 
other way. Under date of Saturday, October 29, 1870, he 
writes : — 

“ A general feeling of immediate decay. Yet is there no mercy in be- 
ing lowered down the vale of life so gradually and gently? Oh, that I 
could hush my soul into silence for so much repining —the whole family 
inexpressibly comforting to me on every side. Nothing, I perceive, will 
satisfy my craving but being younger and stronger, the first of which I 
cannot be, and the last I cannot now hope to be — only that I read that in 


one place our Saviour when on earth healed many of their infirmities and 
sicknesses. He knows all of mine, and would heal them if best. — April 14, 


1 Deacon Choate was married January 14, 1828, to Elizabeth, daughter of Col. 
Thomas Wade, of Ipswich, who, with five of their six children, survives him. 
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1871. Am no worse than during the summer days of last year, only older 
—older! But why dol fretso? It is merely the fulfilment of predicted 
things, as that the strong men bow themselves, the grasshopper becomes 
a burden. — April 17, 1871. I do hope, and have for a good while hoped, 
that I do love God and his word more than formerly ; but oh for a clear 
view of Christ in all his excellencies! This is what I want, a FELT 
Saviour. I know that my spiritual adversary is busy in clouding my 
mind; may God bruise him under my feet shortly !— May 18, 1871. I am 
still spared (after alluding to two old people just deceased). Oh, that I 
might improve these flying hours! Have been reading Fletcher the Meth- 
odist lately, and since that, or rather with it, Halyburton, the Scotch min- 
ister almost two centuries ago. Oh, that I could feel and be like them! 
Both had their spiritual trials, but out of them all the Lord redeemed 
them. — November 29, 1871. My birthday — seventy-five years old. Am 
sometimes in doubt whether to rejoice or to be sorrowful; yet I ought 
to rejoice that God has made me to see those numerous birthdays that 
were denied to all our family but mother, yet to be sorrowful that so little 
must of necessity be left of life, in which to redeem and make up for the 
misspent part. — June 6, 1872 (before breakfast). Have slept very little for 
two nights, and have had more of the dying feelings than for a good while. 
I thought I could hardly get through another such night. But now don’t 
let me forget to record the acts of the Lord. I have had great comfort from 
reading the 38th Psalm,—a description of the Psalmist’s bodily pains, 
distresses, and infirmities, —‘I am feeble and sore broken,’ etc., but all of 
it is most consoling ; and Scott on the last verse has it, ‘I am persuaded 
and confident Thou wilt deliver me, but do not longer delay.” The Lord 
has now given me an hour’s relief, for which may I bless him acceptably! 
And Bishop Patrick is most consolatory. Bless the Lord !— September 2, 
1872. Am greatly solaced by reading the 116th Psalm, also Watts’ ditto. Oh, 
may I have grace to say truly, ‘I love the Lord because he hath heard my 
voice and my supplications.’ And Scott’s observations upon the chapter 
in course, 1 Chron. iv, were consolatory: ‘It is natural for us to record 
our sorrows rather than our mercies.’ I find it is so (and all the foregoing 
journal shows it). Considering our guilt and sinfulness, we may reasona- 
bly wonder the latter are so many and the former are so few.” 


The last evening of his life, in great feebleness and exhaus- 
tion, he repeated the lines, — 


“ One day more is past, 
And the nearer my last ; 
To the close of my life and my labors I haste. 
My strength as my day 
Renewéd, I stay 
On Jesus, my hope, and still hold on my way. 


“ And when, my work done, 
My full course I have run, 
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And my pilgrimage finished under the sun, 
To heaven I shall soar, 
Where the night is no more, 
And awake to Thy praise, Thee ever t’ adore.” } 


A few hours later, those who had been watching by him, 
apprehensive that the final dissolution was at hand, suddenly 
noticed that his breathing had already ceased. And so to him 
the language of the poet was almost literally applicable, — 


“ They thought him dying while he slept, 
And sleeping when he died. 


“¢ But, ere the sun in all his state 
Illumed the eastern skies, 
He passed through glory’s morning gate, 
And walked in paradise.” 


On the Thursday following his decease (Dec. 19, 1872), at 
the church where he had for so long a period served at the 
table of his Lord, an address containing an appreciative tribute 
to his Christian worth was delivered by Rev. Thomas Morong, 
of Ipswich, and appropriate religious services were conducted 
by the pastor, Rev. D. A. Morehouse, who also preached a me- 
morial sermon on the Sunday following (December 29). The 
long procession of towns-people and other acquaintance, 
which accompanied his remains to the cemetery, was escorted 
by the children and youth of the schools. And the place of 
his burial is marked by a monument erected by the Sabbath 
school to which he had given so large a part of his life, and 
which sought thereby to embody in visible form and enduring 
material their mingled reverence and affection for his memory. 


E. P. CROWELL. 
Amherst, Mass. 


1 These lines had lain in his memory so long that none of the family who heard 
him recognized them. They were afterwards found in the Life of Capt. James 
Wilson, one of the British soldiers at the battle of Bunker Hill, and afterwards 
commander of the missionary ship “ Duff,” from England to the Sandwich Islands 
who used to repeat them at the close of each day. They were written by Rev. 
Thomas Haweis, an English divine. 
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EXEGESIS OF GENESIS XLIX, 22-26. 


Tue blessing of Joseph by Jacob is remarkable alike for the 
fulness of affection it displays and the poetic beauty of its 
diction ; this last is more especially evident in the original. 
It will be the aim of this exegesis to make it obvious to all, 
and, so far as may be, to throw light on the whole passage. 

There are two prominent figures under which Joseph is rep- 
resented ; the first is of a fruitful plant or tree. 


‘Son of a fruit-bearer is Joseph, 
Son of a fruit-bearer beside a fountain, 
Whose daughters mount upon a wall.” 


The “ fruit-bearer” in the image may be a tree; it may bet- 
ter, perhaps, be a vine. The word seems to be used of a tree 
in Is. xvii, 6; also in Is. xi, 1; it is found in connection with a 
vine in Ps. cxxviii, 3 ; Is. xxxii, 12, and Ezek. xix, 10. The latter 
passage in particular adds weight to the preference for “ vine” 
in our text: “Thy mother is like a vine in thy blood, planted 
by the waters ; she was fruitful and full of branches by reason 
of many waters.” Was not the figure employed by Ezekiel 
suggested to him by the passage in Genesis, —“ Joseph is the 
son of a fruit-bearer by a fountain,! whose branches run over 
a wall”? 

The figure, then, seems to be of a luxuriant vine, planted 
beside a fountain, sending out its shoots and tendrils in every 
direction ; mounting and spreading upon adjacent supports ; 
refusing to be hemmed in by the usual barriers, but extending 
beyond them by reason of its remarkable thrift. This exu- 
berant vitality and fruitfulness were especially characteristic of 
the tribes of Joseph. Manasseh was assigned extensive tracts 
of territory on both sides of the Jordan, and Ephraim — the 
fruitful one— was among the largest and most powerful of the 
tribes, and was assigned a commanding position in the centre 
of the Promised Land, 

But Jacob represents his beloved Joseph under another 


14") from JP “to flow,” should evidently be rendered “fountain” and not 
“well,” the proper word for which is "$2 from "83, “to dig.” 
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figure. He is an invincible archer, fiercely assailed by many 
vindictive foes. 
“The archers have sorely grieved him, 
And multiplied their arrows, and lain in wait for him.” 


This last word is more graphic than the common word for 
hate, x7, The word here used is employed in Gen. xxvii, 41, 
to characterize Esau’s course in reference to Jacob, when he 
said in his heart, “The days of mourning are at hand; then 
will I slay my brother Jacob.” It denotes more than a grudge 
or dislike, or even than settled enmity, inoperative and passive ; 
it means “plotting evil against,” as Joseph’s brethren did against 
him when they said, “ Behold, this dreamer cometh. Come now, 
therefore, and let us slay him, and cast him into some pit ; 
and we shall see what will become of his dreams.” So, too, the 
word rendered “shot at him” is an unusual, poetic expression, 
picturing out to us the multitude of arrows hurled at him, 
the many shafts of malice and envy with which he was 
assailed. 

‘‘But his bow abode in strength, 


And the arms of his hands were made strong 
By the hands of the Mighty One of Jacob.” 


Notwithstanding the numerous and bitter onsets made upon 
him and the snares set to entrap him, he remained strong and 
invincible. By his prowess and valor he withstood and re- 
pulsed those assaults. His bow was not wrested from him ; 
it did not remain inactive or become weak and inefficient : 
it abode in strength or perpetuity, ever elastic and powerful. 
“The arms of his hands” is not, as it seems to us, a pleonastic 
expression ; it is simply graphic. The hands of the warrior so 
fiercely assailed grasp the bow, and his sinewy arms draw it to 
the arrow’s head. Though standing alone against a host, he 
receives aid from an invisible source. The hands of the Mighty 
One of Jacob are laid upon his arms, nerving his thews with 
omnipotence. All in vain is the malignity of his foes, no 
matter how numerous and bitter and powerful they be, so 
long as the Almighty stands by him and strengthens his arms 
with His own infinite might. 


“The Mighty One of Jacob.” 
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This expression seems to have brought to mind that event- 
ful night when the Almighty was first revealed to him as his 
God ; or rather, perhaps, we should say, the memory of that 
event led to the use of this expression. And herein we find 
the explanation cf the next clause, the most difficult in the 
entire benediction, —‘“ From thence the Shepherd, the Stone 
of Israel.” ; 

Sees Wy NET Bey 

Some commentators have taken the words “shepherd” and 
“stone,” as both referring to Joseph, the feeder and supporter 
of Jacob and his family. So Matthew Henry and Prof. Bush. 
But the majority of modern interpreters have referred both 
words to God, as Himself the only Shepherd and Stone of 
Israel. So Gesenius, Lange, and Murphy. We would read 
the passage connecting it closely with the preceding clause, 
as follows: “Thenceforth the Shepherd of the Stone of 
Israel.” 

This throws both } nv, “shepherd,” and ‘px, “stone,” into 
the construct state, and the word following each into the Gen- 
itive. And this is in accordance with a very frequent Hebrew 
idiom. (Roediger’s Hebrew Grammar, § 112, 1.) The con- 
struction is precisely the same, if our reading of the passage 
is correct, with that of the preceding clause: “ By the hands of 
the Mighty One of Jacob.” 

Two other constructions are conceivable as possible. One 
would leave } a and 17s both in the construct state, with 5y* nn 
in the Genitive after cach ; g. a. “The Shepherd of Israel, the 
Stone of Israel.” Such a construction seems to be without 
authority from Hebrew Grammars and wholly unauthorized by 
usage. 

The remaining construction, which accords, as we suppose, 
with the popular interpretation, makes nes in the absolute 
state, and only }y in the construct. “The Shepherd; the 
Stone of Israel.” 

It seems to us a fatal objection to this rendering that ny 
has not the article. The law of the article is that it is employed 
“when a generic word is intended to designate a particular 
individual.” — Roediger,§ 107, 2. Thus nz. “a shepherd,” esp 
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“the shepherd.” The article is omitted “before nouns limited 
or defined by a following Genitive or by a suffix. These make 
the noun definite, so that the article is superseded.” — Hed, 
Gram. § 108, 2. If now 17» is a Genitive limiting ny, the con- 
dition is fulfilled, and we read “ The Shepherd of the Stone.” 
Otherwise, must we not render, “A Shepherd, the Stone of 
Israel” ? 

Many examples might be adduced to show the correctness 
of this position, One or two must suffice. In Deut. xxxii, 4, 
we read of God, “He is ¢he Rock,’ with no word following 
depending on it. The Hebrew is "129, wth the article. In 
2 Sam. xxiii, 3, we read, “The Rock of Israel spake to me.” 
Here the word is 71x, w7thout the article, the noun being 
made definite by the Genitive following. In Gen. xvi, 7, yz», 
“fountain,” occurs twice: once followed by a limiting word, in 
which case it is without the article; in the other case not so 
limited and faving the article. Like instances may be cited 
indefinitely. If now np" is in the absolute state (being a gen- 
eric word intended to designate a particular individual) and 
not in the construct state; “the Shepherd,” by itself, and 
not “the Shepherd of the Stone of Israel,” how comes it that 
the article is omitted ? 

Another reason for preferring to render “Shepherd of the 
stone of Israel,” referring “ Shepherd” to God, but not “ stone,” 
is found in the fact that jax, “ Stone,” is, to say the least, a very 
unusual designation to apply to the Most High. We do indeed 
find frequent allusions to God as the Rock of his people, the 
Rock of Salvation, etc. ; but the radical idea of the two terms 
isnot thesame. ‘9%, “a rock,” is a sharp, precipitous crag, not 
easily accessible, and hence furnishing a place of refuge and 
defence. Its use is well exemplified in Ps. xciv, 22: “ The Lord 
is my defence, and my God is the Rock of my refuge.” 3x, 
“Stone,” on the other hand, comes from a root denoting “ to 
build,” and kindred with another denoting “to prop, support, 
found.” It is employed, with a figurative reference to building, 
in Ps. cxviii, 22, where it is prophetic of Christ: “The Stone 
which the builders refused is become the headstone of the cor- 
ner.” In Isaiah also (xxviii, 16), it is used typically of Christ: 
“T lay in Zion for a foundation, a Stone,” etc. 
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Now, however appropriate it might be for Jacob to speak of 
Jehovah as the prop or foundation on which Israel rested, such 
seems not to have been the ideathen prominentin hismind. The 
allusion, we must think, is rather to that night at Bethel, when the 
Almighty first appeared to him, proclaiming himself the God 
of his fathers and engaging thenceforth to be the God of Jacob. 
The stone which pillowed his head during that memorable vision 
was set up for a memorial pillar, and consecrated with oil to be 
henceforth God’s House. That pillar of stone was afterward 
anew set up, and hallowed with oil and wine; and there it was 
that the new name Israel was confirmed to Jacob. (Gen. xxxv, 
I-15.) That memorial pillar might then well be called the 
stone of /srae/, inasmuch as beside it that significant name 
was the second time, in a solemn and impressive manner, 
bestowed upon him. And God was the Shepherd of the stone 
of Israel; for it was when he, a wanderer and exile from 
home, like a sheep straying from the fold, lay down to rest on 
that rocky pillow that his guardian Shepherd revealed Himself 
in the visions of the night, and from that day onward had led 
and fed him. This he declares to Joseph in the preceding 
chapter, Gen, xlviii, 15 : “ The God who was my Shepherd (n3"n) 
all my life long unto this day, bless the lads,” etc. 

It is evident from the beginning of that interview that the 
events of that night were fresh in Jacob’s memory, and in his 
mind closely connected with his subsequent course, especially 
his relations to his beloved Rachel and her offspring. Gen. 
xlviii, 3, 7, e¢ seg. He who was first revealed at Luz as the 
Mighty One of Jacob became thenceforth to him the Shepherd 
of the stone of Israel. 

The construction now reverts to the phrase “made strong 
by the hands,” etc. 

“By the God of thy father, — may He help thee ! 
And the Almighty, — may He bless thee ! 
Blessings of heaven from above, 


Blessings of the deep that lieth under, 
Blessings of the breasts and of the womb.” 


These temporal blessings — the rain, the dew, the sunshine, 
springs and streams watering and fertilizing the land, and a 
numerous posterity were blessings highly prized by the 
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Hebrew race; and on none were they bestowed in richer pro- 
fusion than on the descendants of Joseph. 
“ The blessings of thy father prevail 


Above the blessings of the eternal mountains, 
The charm of the everlasting hills.” 


By a comparison of the blessings pronounced on the twelve 
tribes by Jacob and Moses respectively, it will be seen that the 
latter, perhaps in part unconsciously, patterned after the former. 
In no benediction is this more conspicuous than in that of the 
tribes of Joseph. A strong resemblance is manifest from the 
beginning almost to the end. This fact constitutes Moses 
the most ancient, authentic, and best possible interpreter of 
the blessings pronounced by Jacob. Let us then look at this 
most ancient commentary, Deut. xxxiii, 13-17: “Blessed of 
the Lord be his land, for the chief things of the ancient moun- 
tains and for the precious things of the everlasting hills.” 

The similarity will be more apparent, if we look at the 
original : E 

poip may isn wy nny Gen. xlix, 26. 
pais ndaq 799721 DIP "IN ek =Deut. xxxiii, 15. 


Let us place also in juxtaposition with the above Hab. 
ili, 6: — 


phiy nya wns sy 95 AZEEM 


Let us now compare more closely Jacob and Moses on 
Joseph. Jacob: 
“Blessings of heaven above, 
Blessings of the deep that lieth under.” 
Moses: 


“Blessed for the precious things of heaven, for the dew, 
And for the deep that coucheth beneath.” 


“Lieth under” and “coucheth beneath” are precisely the 
same in the original. Again, compare the close of Jacob’s 
blessing with a portion of that of Moses: 


“ They shall be on the head of Joseph, 

And on the crown of the head of him that was separate from his brethren.” 
“ Let it come upon the head of Joseph, 

And upon the top of the head of him that was separated from his brethren.” 
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In the original the words after “ They shall be,” and “ Let it 
come,” respectively, are precisely alike. No person can ques- 
tion that, in blessing the tribes of Joseph, Moses had in view 
the blessing pronounced on the same tribes by their common 
ancestor. For this reason, and also on account of the paral- 
lelism, that most striking feature of Hebrew poetry, we can 
hardly doubt that the rendering proposed above is substan- 
tially correct, instead of that of our common version. This 
last makes "75 a participle from m5n in the construct state, 
with the suffix (*) Yodh, and renders “my progenitors.” 
The word, however, is elsewhere used only of females, and 
strict consistency might seem to demand the rendering, “ my 
mothers.” 

Again, the word rendered “ utmost bound”! is found nowhere 
else with that or a kindred signification. In Gen. iii, 6, it is 
rendered “pleasant” to the eyes. The same word is else- 
where rendered “desire,” and seems to denote something 
agreeable or charming. The word 17>, following “1h, is de- 
rived from a verb meaning “ to pass,” “pass over” or “pass by” ; 
hence it denotes passing, progress, or duration. From this 
comes the meaning of perpetual time, eternity, everlasting. 
The same word is used as a preposition, to denote duration of 
time, “ while,” “ during ” ; or the limit of time or space, “ until” 
or “unto.” In our common version it is taken as a preposi- 
tion, and rendered “ unto.” 

We would make "5 from 54m, the same as "4, “a moun- 
tain,” in the construct state, followed by 7» in the Genitive, and 
render “ mountains of eternity,” 2. e. eternal mountains. Thus 


1 Lange says, “The word pyyn here does not mean ‘desire,’ but ‘limit,’ 
from TNH,” This word MR is found only in Num. xxxiv, 7, 8, in both which 
verses it is rendered, “Ye shall point out,” i. e. mark out, describe a boundary. 
The kindred verb M8 is used in the same sense in the tenth verse of the same 
chapter; and this is all the authority that can be adduced for attaching to TIN 
the meaning of “limit,” — hardly sufficient, as it seems to us, to overthrow the 
usage of the word as found elsewhere, the force of the parallelism, and the au- 
thority of Moses and Habakkuk. 

As to the precise meaning to be attached to the word here, we may be aided 
bya comparison with the blessing of Moses. He uses uN,“ head” or “chief things,” 
and 7373, “precious things —of the mountains and of the hills.” Jacob uses 
the general term “blessings” of the mountains, and the parallel, “desirable 
things ” of the hills, 
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we preserve the parallelism, as Moses did. Instead of “15 he 
writes "970, another poetic form for the more usual "5m, “ moun- 
tains”; and instead of 1» he puts 07p, “mountains of afore- 
time,” z. ¢. ancient or eternal mountains. 

Bear in mind now that Habakkuk, in writing his prophecy, 
had before him both Genesis and Deuteronomy. From both 
alike he took the expression, “ the everlasting hills,” pSiv nivzy 
In the parallel phrase, “ the eternal mountains,” he took Moses’ 
form, "75", for mountains, and Jacob’s expression, 72, for 
eternal. Can one well avoid the conviction that the two 
later poets understood Jacob in his prophecy to use parallel 
expressions, and that they have each substantially reproduced 
them ? 


“ They shall be on the head of Joseph, 
And on the crown of him that was set apart from his brethren.” 


The word “""2 seems to denote something other and more 
than “separate from.” It is often translated “ Nazarite,” and 
means one set apart, consecrated, devoted as by a vow, by 
himself or another. A cognate word from the same root is 
used to denote the diadem or crown worn by priests and 
kings as a mark of their consecration. Murphy well trans- 
lates the last clause, “On the brow of him who was distin- 
guished from his brethren”; and adds the comment, “ Not 
only by a long period of persecution and humiliation, but by 
a subsequent elevation to extraordinary dignity and pre-emi- 
nence.” 

We have thus sought to explain the blessing of Joseph by 
his father by comparing its expressions with the same or simi- 
lar expressions occurring elsewhere. The parallelism to which 
we have alluded appears throughout. There is one instance 
of it in the first verse, one in the second, and two in the 
third :— 

“His bow abode in strength, 
The arms of his hands were made strong 


By the hands of the Mighty One of Jacob, 
Thenceforth the Shepherd of the Stone of Israel.” 


In the twenty-fifth verse there are two instances of parallel- 
ism, the second being double : — 
SECOND SERIES.—VOL, VII. NO. 4. 34 
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“By the God of thy father, who shall help thee, 
And the Almighty, who shall bless thee, 
Blessings of heaven above, 

Blessings of the deep that lieth under, 
Blessings of the breasts and of the womb.” 


The last verse also, as we understand it, contains two fine 
examples of parallelism : — 


“The blessings of thy father prevail 
Above the blessings of the eternal mountains, 
The delight of the everlasting hills ; 
They shall be on the head of Joseph, 
On the crown of the head of him distinguished from his brethren.” 


The specification of blessings invoked upon Joseph is more 
full by far than in the case of any other son. Judah, indeed, is 
promised the supremacy ; through him also is to be fulfilled 
the great leading promise of the Messiah to come. Judah in 
his tribe was to furnish the hereditary Prince, while Joseph 
himself was the personal Prince among his brethren. And 
thus Jacob’s warmest individual preferences were satisfied, 
while the spirit of prophecy with which he was endowed gave 
forth a clear and distinct utterance. A beautiful harmony per- 
vades the whole, and the entire dying prediction of Jacob ranks 
deservedly high among the poetic utterances of the sacred 


Scriptures. 
Joun G. Hate. 


Chester, V2. 
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DOGMA AND LIBERALISM. 


WE remember reading, in our collegiate days, a small vol- 
ume entitled Ze Puritan, by one of the original thinkers of 
the Massachusetts clergy,’ — still living in a green old age, — 
a single sentence of which lingers in memory while the rest 
has long been forgotten. The subject of the essay was “Con- 
servatism,” and the surviving sentence is, “ We have something 
to keep as well as to gain.” Although the author was not, I 
believe, an extreme conservative, and the student surely never 
was, the passage seemed to strike a note of warning which 
needs to be repeated occasionally in this aggressive age. 

The wonderful developments of later years in almost every 
direction have served to unsettle many of our early convic- 
tions and opinions. Some of them clearly needed to be un- 
settled and displaced by those that were better founded: for 
all such changes we have a hearty welcome, and are profoundly 
grateful; but the great foundation truths and _ principles, 
whether of political, mental, or moral science, — the great 
moralities of religion, —are unchangeable and eternal. None 
of our discoveries or speculations can possibly subvert or es- 
sentially modify these. 

It can hardly be needful to affirm that the Bible is the de- 
pository of all that is truest, wisest, best, most worthy of our 
confidence and love in these great and vital matters. Yet 
there is urgent need, through all ranks of society, of the rev- 
erent and loving regard of David for the divine testimonies : 
“My heart standeth in awe of Thy word. I hate and abhor 
lying, but Thy law do I love.” (Ps. cix, 161, 163.) 

While we are impotent to subvert the truth, we are greatly 
liable to be ourselves subverted by weak and vicious substi- 
tutes of our own devising. The peril of the ancient Israelites 
and of the early Christians, in this respect, was hardly greater 
than that of our own time. “Take diligent heed to do the 
commandment and the law, to love the Lord your God, and to 
walk in all His ways; to keep His commandments, to cleave 
unto Him, and to serve Him with all your heart and with all 
your soul.” “For I know this, that after my departing shall 
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grievous wolves enter in among you, not sparing the flock. 
Also, of your own selves shall men arise, speaking perverse 
things, to draw away disciples after them.” We may not pre- 
sume to characterize one another as “wolves” ; but we may 
remember that there were such once, and that there were 
“false apostles, deceitful workers, transforming themselves into 
the apostles of Christ. And no marvel, for Satan himself is 
transformed into an angel of light. Therefore, it is no great 
thing if his ministers also be transformed as the ministers of 
righteousness.” These false teachers assumed the guise of 
truth and light and love, and possibly some of them really 
believed that they had discovered some new truth which was 
better than the old. 

Nevertheless, both then and now, the injunction is, “ Prove 
all things ; hold fast that which is good.” The emphasis is 
generally placed upon the first clause, “ Prove all things,” but 
should rather be placed upon the last, “ Hold fast that which is 
good.” The order might be reversed for a season with emi- 
nent advantage, —“ Hold fast that which ts good, and prove all 
things,” that is, all that zeed proving, not those that have 
already been proved, as the great truths and doctrines of the 
gospel have been a thousand times over. It is quite too read- 
ily forgotten that we are not to be forever proving things: we 
have something to hold fast as well as to prove. We can, 
indeed, prove nothing except as we hold fast something. This 
is the condition of all progress. 

The disposition to dispute and controvert the old landmarks 
of theology and doctrine is very widely prevalent. One of the 
most plausible ways taken is to use an offensive or ambiguous 
word, grouping under it promiscuously beliefs that are now 
generally admitted to be false and pernicious and those that are 
still held by many as true and good, and branding the whole 
as dogmas that are dead and offensive, needing to be buried 
out of our sight. “Dogma” is the opprobrious word, the chosen 
culprit that must bear the reproach not only of old and ex- 
ploded heresies, but of some of the contested doctrines of the 
Evangelical faith which have not yet been abandoned by the 
great mass of Christian people. 

Over against this unamiable term are arrayed all the words 
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of generous and charitable meaning that can be mustered. 
“ Science,” “culture,” “progress,” “liberality,” and such like, 
are made to do constant service. 

Perhaps the leading word expressive of departure from the 
sterner doctrines of religion, “ Liberalism,” together with its 
cognate, “ Liberal Christianity,” has been used so freely and 
flauntingly as to have become itself, in turn, a term of reproach. 

We count no man an offender for a word. We are willing 
neither to be driven from a safe position by such paltry tactics, 
nor to surrender our interest in the vocabulary of amenities 
and charities which is claimed as the exclusive property of 
others. Let us seek rather to divest words of whatever mean- 
ing is unjustly forced upon them, and to invest them with 
whatever they may properly claim. 

Dogma, in its primitive and proper sense, is doctrine. 
“1, That which is held as an opinion; a tenet; a doctrine. 
2. A settied principle; a formally stated and authoritatively 
settled doctrine.” Then follows, as the third and remoter 
meaning, “A principle of doctrine that is asserted or taught 
without sufficient evidence.” — Webster. In their best and 
truest sense, these two words, “doctrine” and “ dogma,” un- 
doubtedly mean very nearly the same thing, namely, the de- 
liberate convictions and opinions of men on the subjects to 
which they appertain, — especially religious and theological 
subjects. It would seem, therefore, more appropriate to call 
the crude and unsettled theories of modern date dogmas (in 
the bad sense) than the tenets of the church which have 
stood the test of centuries. Good doctrine is certainly one of 
the best things known,— the needful and indispensable means 
by which men are sanctified and saved. To denounce this as 
belonging to a by-gone age, and of no further use or profit, is 
surely no sign of progress in any direction. It is rather like 
Ahimaaz, the son of Zadok, bent on running before he had any 
message to bear. 

This grand old word “dogma” has come to be used, to a con- 
siderable extent, as denoting mere arbitrary opinions, and 
especially those which are sought to be propagated by eccle- 
siastical authority rather than by fair and open discussion. 
This is the Roman Catholic idea of doctrine or dogma. But 
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this is not the sense in which the term is chiefly used by 
Protestants, especially by those most given to the denuncia- 
tion of dogmas. They mean, not only, nor mainly, Roman 
Catholic dogmas, but also, in a vague and partially concealed 
sense, some of the old orthodox doctrines, generally accepted 
by Evangelical churches and ministers of all denominations. 
They make prominent, of course, the more repulsive aspects 
of the old Calvinism and the Westminster Assembly’s Con- 
fession and Catechism, under the cover of which they not 
infrequently assail other points less repulsive and more im- 
portant. It might be charitable to assume, with Dr. Hall, 
that those who decry dogma and theology “mean no harm” ; 
they only do it from ignorance, because they “dislike hair- 
splitting metaphysics”; but some of them, we fear, would 
hardly accept the apology as complimentary to their discern- 
ment. 

To be entirely frank and honest, we trust also without bitter- 
ness or unfairness, we select from our own ranks, rather than 
from those who call themselves Liberal Christians, some illus- 
trations of the modern outcry against dogma, in favor of new 
and more liberal views of doctrine and duty. And we do so, 
partly because, in our judgment, the chief danger is to be 
apprehended from this source, and partly because we find so 
much to approve and admire in the various works of these 
authors. 

One of our noted preachers has recently published a volume 
entitled “Truths for To-Day,” made up of his popular and 
eloquent sermons, delivered to a large and miscellaneous con- 
gregation, many of whom were already sufficiently at variance 
with the truths which have been so powerful for good in days 
that are past. Classical, poetical, replete with beauties of 
thought and style, there is also lurking in the volume, or more 
distinctly avowed, a deep dislike and depreciation of some of 
the sterner doctrines of the Evangelical faith. “Behold the 
goodness and the leniency of God!” it seems to say, instead 
of “ Behold, therefore, the goodness and severity of God!” 
with the Apostle Paul. It is not within the scope of this 
article to cite passages at length in proof of our position, nor to 
attempt a refutation of the authors named. We can barely 
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instance the points to be made, and leave our readers to judge 
of the truthfulness and fairness of our representations. 

Another of our distinguished writers has spent much time 
and strength in combating the commonly received view of the 
atonement, and substituting in place of the old a new dogma 
of his own. After a few years, he very frankly admits that his 
former views, so elaborately and confidently presented, are in 
some degree defective and erroneous, and proceeds to a re- 
newed discussion and statement of the subject. The admir- 
able and appreciative review of his latest effort, in the January 
number of the Quarterly, precludes the necessity of further 
remark upon it here. 

Another has for years directed his great genius and wide 
influence, not so formally and methodically, but none the less 
effectively, on frequent occasions, in the pulpit and through the 
press, to the disparagement of the old doctrines in which he 
was educated, and to the promulgation of a new gospel of 
humanity, and the native nobility of men in general, if not 
universally. 

Still another has taken great pains to set forth the foibles 
and follies of deacons, and the glorious excellency of horses, 
hunting, and fancy farming, the eminent wisdom and virtue of 
“the civilized heathen,” and the uselessness of attempting to 
convert them to Christianity by sending missionaries among 
them. 

These are all men of talent and genius, in good and regular 
standing in Congregational and Presbyterian Churches,’ and 
do unquestionably set forth in their preaching and writing 
many good and wholesome truths. They present some of the 
old truths at least in a new and very attractive manner; but 
the amount of really zew truth which they have discovered, 
or “truths for to-day ” which were not also truths for yester- 
day, and which will not be truths for to-morrow and for all 
time, is very much smaller than they and their ardent admirers 
are wont to imagine. 

Moreover, it needs to be carefully considered whether, in 
denouncing so freely the old ways of thinking and speaking 


“1 One of them, Prof. Swing, has recently been dropped, at his own request, 
from the roll of the Presbytery. 
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and living, and introducing new phases of thought and life, 
they are not losing in the direction of reverence and regard 
for law and righteousness quite as much as they are gaining 
in freedom and originality of thought and speech. We pro- 
foundly believe that they are. We can but regard the recent 
painful developments of life and character in certain quarters 
as in some degree the legitimate outgrowth of the peculiar and 
fascinating teachings which have so much abounded in these 
latter days ; and when the result shall be weighed in the even 
balances of God’s truth, we believe it will be seen that some- 
what less of these romantic and human views, and considera- 
bly more of the sterner doctrine of righteousness and judgment 
that characterized the preaching and writing of the fathers, 
would have ensured a very different and far less deplorable 
state of things than now exists. 

As to the less scandalous case of Prof. Swing and his prose- 
cutor, which in the deeper darkness of the Brooklyn trial 
has dwindled into almost infinitesimal proportions, it must be 
admitted that the wrong was not wholly on one side. While 
we greatly admire the freshness and beauty of Prof. Swing’s 
style and thought, and while we have no special sympathy 
with the rigid and literal interpretation of Prof. Patton, it 
must be conceded that the position of Prof. Swing, voluntarily 
assumed, was to some extent a false one; and all his cry of 
“persecution ” and “the fanaticism of dogma” does not alter 
the facts of the case. He had publicly and repeatedly given 
his assent to the Presbyterian doctrines (or dogmas) as con- 
taining substantially the essential truths of the Bible and of 
Christianity. With what consistency, then, could he rise in 
his pulpit and ridicule and controvert those doctrines as the 
obsolete or obsolescent utterances of a by-gone age? If he 
did not like them nor accept them, he should at least have 
had the honesty to refuse his assent to them. The world is 
wide enough for the display of his talents outside of the Pres- 
byterian standards and rules. And Prof. Patton was not 
altogether wrong and deserving of censure in calling him to 
account for assailing those standards. Prof. Swing, it was 
claimed, is a poetical and an original thinker, not to be held 
amenable to the rigorous and exact statements of a creed. 
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Then he should have ceased to direct his arrows at a creed 
which zs acceptable to others, and have presented his views 
of life and duty in his own way, without impeaching the hon- 
esty and correctness of those who prefer the old wine of the 
catechism and of the past to his new wine of “to-day,” which 
has not yet acquired the taste of tried and accepted doctrine. 

As to the theological teachings of Mr. Murray, who is said 
to accept the Westminster Assembly’s Catechism without 
reservation or qualification, we have only to add, If he does 
accept it, and is really in sympathy with the old theology, 
the inconsistency of his course is all the more remarkable. 
Taking the specimens given to the public from time to time 
through the press as a fair indication of his drift, we should 
not look very hopefully to him as a guide in the great busi 
ness of preaching the gospel to the masses. The painstaking 
disparagement of “the man of the books, as found amid the 
dust of theological libraries,” and the exaltation of “the ma- 
jestic dome of capacity” in the natural man, “as he is found 
in his store and on his farm, at his family fireside, or seated 
reverentially in his church pew,” have a suggestive and sus- 
picious bearing. Mr. Murray says :— 

“If asked to illustrate this original excellence that still remains unde- 
stroyed though not unmarred in man’s moral organization, I might refer 
to that sense of universal justice that seems to inhabit the bosoms of 
even the worst part of mankind, lingering like a bird of brilliant plumage 
and sweetest song in the cage where it nested when born, refusing to leave 
its old residence, albeit the symmetry of its home has been wrenched, its 
beauty discolored, and even its own plumage soiled and the smooth tune- 
fulness of its throat roughened by the cruelty of its fortune. So lingers in 
the bosom of the average man this sense of justice, which reddens with 
anger at exhibitions of its opposite.” ‘A vivid perception of the capacity 
for goodness in man, a feeling that man in his spiritual relations is only 
like an athlete with a limb out of joint, needing only to have that one 


member reset to be perfect in all his parts and ready for every con- 
test,” etc.} 


It would seem almost uncharitable to criticise such a glow- 
ing rhapsody as this; but we cannot repress the conviction 
that the groundless assumptions in this paper — (a) that “the 
man of the books” is a mere “theoretical man,” “ fabricated to 


1 Paper read before the National Council at New Haven, 1874. Minutes of the 
National Council, pp. 98, 99. 
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meet the logical necessities of a system,” and not taken from 
real life as truly as his own “average man” ; and (0) that the 
average preacher is called and competent to construct and 
determine de novo the average man, as found in the various 
conditions of life, without any study of theology as a science, 
and that he weeds to do all this before he can become an effect- 
ive preacher to the masses—are sufficient to show the unfit- 
ness of the author to be a light and a guide in so grave matters 
as these, concerning which God himself has spoken in words 
of divine wisdom, truthfulness, and love. 

On the whole, we cannot regard the popular denunciation of 
dogma, and the loud cry of “ Lo! here,” or “Lo! there,” for 
new truth and greater light, as indicative of healthy progress, 
or as a speci.lly promising feature of the ministry and Chris- 
tianity of the times. For, 

(1.) The amount of real truth and the most essential truth 
in the generally accepted doctrines of the church, as compared 
with any really new truths of which these popular heralds are 
in possession, is as a thousand, or as ten thousand, to one. 

The main business of a preacher of the gospel is, not to go 
in search of new truth, nor to proclaim his own dreams and 
speculations, but to unfold and interpret the Word of God. 
This Word is surely adapted to men of all classes and condi- 
tions of life. We know of no better or finer instruction on 
this point than the admirable work of Prof. Shedd on “ Homi- 
letics and Pastoral Theology,” especially the introductory 
chapter, on “The Relation of Sacred Eloquence to Biblical 
Exegesis.” If our young preachers become thoroughly im 
bued with the idea that “the duty and function of the theo- 
logian is most certainly that of an interpreter and that alone” 
that “in the presence of both nature and revelation (as Lord 
Bacon phrases it), man is a minister and interpreter and not a 
creator and lord,” — we shall have but little occasion for solici 
tude about the correctness of their opinions or their true suc- 
cess in the Master’s work. 

(2.) The cry for new truth, or “truths for to-day,” as 
something distinct from and better than those of the past, and 
the denunciation of dogmas and doctrines, as of the past and 
unfit for the present, in nineteen cases out of twenty means 
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that the herald has departed, more or less, from some of the 
fundamental doctrines of the Bible, and is attempting to foist 
some philosophy of his own, some theory of development or 
“oppositions of science, falsely so called,” into the place which 
belongs chiefly to God’s Word, and subordinately to the 
prayerful deliberations and convictions of the church in past 
ages as well as at the present time. 

We refer with pleasure, in conclusion, to the admirable lec- 
tures, recently delivered before the Theological School at New 
Haven by Dr. John Hall, of New York, on “God’s Word 
through Preaching.” They are truly “words fitly spoken,” at 
the right time, in the right place, and worthy of the widest 
diffusion and the most cordial acceptation. We should be glad 
to quote freely from them, but have space for only the follow- 
ing passages :— 


“Human wickedness mocks all superficial dealing with symptoms, and 
compels us to come back to the radical truth of revelation, ‘If any man be 
in Christ, he is a new creature; old things are passed away, behold! all 
things are become new.’? 

“We are not plenipotentiaries, but ambassadors, with defined and lim- 
ited powers. We are not principals, but messengers, deputies, speaking 
with authority not inherent but derived. All things whatsoever Christ 
commanded in person, or by his illumining Spirit, of whose teaching we 
have the record in the later books of the New Testament, we are bound 
to believe and teach. 

“This direction rules out many themes that have found their way into 
the Christian pulpit. Science, for example, except as it may illustrate 
Scripture truth, is excluded. . . . The same limit excludes from the pulpit 
nearly all that comes under the general turn of speculation. To guess ; 
to ‘think out’ ingenious surmises ; to be undetermined and indeterminate, 
—this is sometimes supposed to be the sign of great mental activity and 
even force. Such a man is not ‘in ruts’; he is out of the beaten track, 
truly; he is ‘suggestive.’ But of what? A preacher of the gospel is not 
a builder, beginning at the ground and constructing a theology, or a theory 
of the universe. He is an ambassador with instructions, a messenger 
with a message. Let him deliver his message. He has no business to 
say, ‘I have been thinking of this theme. I have reached such and such 
results with my present light. I give you my conclusions so far as I have 
gone; they may be different next week or month, as I get further light, 
and then I shall report them to you with reasons.’ That is not the tone 
for Christian preaching. It was proper enough in the academic groves 
where Plato, Zeno, and Socrates gave their best thoughts to their disci- 


1 God’s Word through Preaching, p. 201. 
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ples. But we are not heathen philosophers finding out things. Our au- 
thority in speaking, like our right to speak, is founded on the Word of the 
Lord. And it would surely be a little unreasonable to expect our fellow- 
men to repose with confidence on conceptions that are in obvious per- 
petual flux! They might well enough say to us, ‘Gentlemen, get some- 
thing settled, and then come and tell it.’ We need not wonder if men 
cease to go to church on such conditions. We need not affect surprise at 
religious indifference, or the growth of all manner of abnormal mushroom 
crudities, springing up in the night, which such speculation in the pulpit 
makes. Men’s souls are too valuable ; life is too brief to waste any of it 
on such day-dreaming. When Jesus said, ‘I am the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life ; no man cometh unto the Father but by me,’ He spoke positive 
truth, which it is our business to echo. He indicates a road to the Father 
on which no engineering can make improvements. We are to set men’s 
feet so far as we can on that road. Let poets and philosophers and mag- 
azine writers wander at their own sweet will, gathering flowers and enjoy- 
ing views over the prairies of unbounded imagination. We, my brethren, 
give ourselves to another task: we are to direct human pilgrims, accord- 
ing to settled and fixed commandments from the Lord, into the way that 
leads through the gate into the city.”? 


“ Almighty Lord ! the sun shall fail, 
The moon forget her nightly tale, 
And deepest silence hush on high 
The radiant chorus of the sky ; 


“But, fixed for everlasting years, 
Unmoved amid the wreck of spheres, 
Thy Word shall shine in cloud!ess day 
When heaven and earth have passed away.” 


M. K. Cross. 
Waterloo, Iowa. 
1 God’s Word through Preaching, pp. 19-23. 
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THE SACRAMENTS: WHO MAY ADMINISTER THEM. 


WuiLeE the Quakers reject both the idea and the name of 
sacraments, and the Roman Catholic and Greek Churches 
reckon seven, the Protestant Churches, including all parties, 
admit only two, — baptism and the Lord’s Supper.! 

The answer to the question “Who may administer these 
two ordinances?” rests fundamentally on the view we take of © 
the nature of the sacraments, Is baptism essential unto salva- 
tion? Then, in imminent peril, “women,” “ Jews, infidels, and 
heretics” may administer the rite.2_ So, if the Eucharist be 
viewed as a real sacrifice, none but priests, in the line of apos- 
tolic ordination, are competent to offer it ; while, if it be held to 
be a means of grace, a sign and seal of the covenant of promise, 
then the ordained ministry of the Word should administer it ; 
but if it be regarded as a mere ceremonial, as the Socinians 
held, —the communicant “ not receiving aught in it, but rather 
doing something himself,’—then why may not any one, 
ordained or lay, properly administer it? Thus the question of 
administration touches the view we may hold of the nature of 
the Christian sacraments. 

It is sufficient for the purposes of this article to assume that 
the common Protestant theory of the nature of the sacraments 
is the true one. This theory regards them as the signs and 
seals of the covenant of promise, appointed by Christ as means 
of grace in his churches, They are more than ceremonies: 
baptism is less than saving, the Supper less than a sacrifice ; 
they are signs and seals of the blessed covenant of promise, — 
all this, and nothing more. 

These sacraments were enjoined by the Head of the church 
for all time. Did he intrust their administration to any class 
or order in His churches? If so, did He indicate who they 
are, and how they should be set apart to their work? An in- 
quiry into these points we cannot overlook in this discussion, 

All the apostles were especially called, but none of them 
were ordained to their work by imposition of hands and prayer. 
The word translated “ordain” in Mark iii, 14, is simply tow, 

1 See Winer’s Confessions of Christendom (T. & T. Clark), XIV, i, 232, 239. 

2 Tbid. 

3 Matt. xxviii, 19; 1 Cor. xi, 23-26, 
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“to make.” The parallel passages! are no more explicit. The 
words “I have chosen you and ordained you”? declare a choice 
and setting apart, without indicating the mode. Matthias was 
chosen by lot after prayer, but was not ordained.* Sight was 
restored to Saul of Tarsus, and the gift of the Holy Ghost 
conferred, by the laying on of hands; but Ananias did not 
ordain him as an apostle* So far as the record shows, there 
was no formal ordination of those chosen to the highest posi- 
tion in the Christian church under its Head and King, the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

But when a new office was instituted to meet the wants of 
the growing church at Jerusalem, the apostles themselves 
defined the qualifications requisite in those filling it, and, on 
their election, formally inducted them into office by the impo- 
sition of hands and prayer. The seven were thus ordained to 
the service or ministry of tables.> Out of this election and ordi- 
nation grew naturally the diaconate,— afterwards mentioned, 
and its requisite qualifications given, in connection with another 
and superior class of officers,® of whose institution and ordina- 
tion we have no account whatever. This later order is called 
by the titles of bishop, presbyter, pastor, teacher, and is first 
mentioned as already existing and well known.’ Were those 
filling it ordained, and intrusted with the administration of the 
sacraments ? 

Of the fourteen words translated “ordain” in the New Tes- 
tament, only four are used with any reference to investiture 
with office (wow, Mark iii, 14; sridnus, John xv, 163; xEporovée, 
Acts xiv, 23 ; xadi¢rnss, Tit. i, 5), and no one of these indicates 
even remotely any form of induction into office. Special gifts 
were conferred by the laying on of hands,’ and “the gift” of 
Timothy® may have been conferred in connection with his 
ordination, but it is not certain that such was the case. The 
exhortation to lay hands suddenly on no man” probably 
respects discipline. Paul and Barnabas were not ordained 
when they were formally set apart to special missionary labor.” 

1 Matt. x, 1; Luke vi, 13. 7 Acts xi, 30. 

2 John xv, 16. 8 Acts viii, 18; xix, 6. 

8 Acts i, 24, 26. 91 Tim. iv, 14; 2 Tim. i, 6. 
* Acts ix, 17. 10; Tim. v, 22. 


5 Acts vi, 2, 3, 6. 11 Acts xiii, 3. 
6 Phil. i, 1; 1 Tim. iii, 8-13. ’ 
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We have no certain proof that the hands of any apostle were 
laid on the head of a presbyter or bishop in ordination ; yet 
when Paul and Barnabas “ ordained (xéporovacavres) them elders 
in every church,” and Titus was left in Crete to set in order the 
things that were wanting, and to “ordain (xaracrqsns) elders in 
every city,” it is wellnigh certain that some appropriate form 
of induction was used, and no form could probably have been 
better than that of the apostles in the ordination of the seven 
alms-distributors. Reasoning from the nature of the case and 
from the analogy of the Mosaic dispensation, in which the 
higher the office the more certain and imposing the ceremony 
of induction into it, we must conclude that bishops, elders, 
pastors, the ministry of the Word, were ordained. 

The sacrament of baptism was probably administered on the 
day of Pentecost by the apostles.! Philip, one of the seven, 
baptized.2, Ananias baptized Paul. Peter did not baptize Cor- 
nelius.* Paul baptized,’ but thanked God that he had baptized 
so few in Corinth, giving as the reason, “ For Christ sent me 
not to baptize, but to preach the gospel.” ® We cannot suppose 
that Paul was singular in this, but must conclude that the apos- 
tles generally left baptism to be administered by other hands. 

The Supper was instituted and first administered by Jesus, 
the Christ. At the first, this sacrament was partaken of daily ; 
at a later period, weekly; hence, as churches multiplied, it 
soon became physically impossible for the apostles to break 
the bread of this ordinance in all churches. 

During the days of the apostles, therefore, the administra- 
tion of the sacraments was largely intrusted to others ; and to 
whom? We cannot suppose that it was left open for every 
believer to administer them ; for in that case, neither fitness 
in person nor order in the church would be secured. If the 
ministry of tables needed to be guarded, and only “men of 
honest report, full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom,” could be 
selected for it, and if these men needed to be solemnly ordained 
for their work, much more did the ministry of the Word and 
sacraments need guarding, not only by higher qualifications,’ 


1 Acts ii, 41. 5 Acts xvi, 15, 33 3 xviii, 8. 

2 Acts viii, 12, 16, 38. 6 1 Cor. i, 13-17. 

8 Acts ix, 17, 18 71 Tim, iii, 1-7; Tit. i, 6-9. 
* Acts x, 48. 
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but also by a special call and a formal ordination to the office. 
Hence it is reasonable to suppose that Philip, Ananias the 
“certain disciple at Damascus,” and the assistants of the 
apostles who baptized for them, were all ordained presbyters, 
formally set apart to the work of administering by the laying 
on of hands and prayer. If any one feels disposed to regard 
this supposition as unwarranted, let him remember, further- 
more, that the apostles required all things to be done decently 
and in order ;! that each primitive church had a presbyter or 
a college of presbyters ;? that the Jewish Christians were well 
acquainted with the functions of synagogue elders ; that, con- 
sequently, there was less need of recording the appointment 
and ordination of the bishop-elders in the churches than there 
was of deacons newly appointed ; that the formal ordination to 
the inferior office had preceded the institution of the superior 
one of presbyters ; and, if these are not sufficient to convince 
him, let him turn to the apostolic fathers, and note the stress 
they laid on the special appointment of men to the ministry by 
the apostles, with provision for the continuance of the order,® 
and he will be satisfied. These elders, though sometimes 
deposed by the local church,’ were held in high honor,’ and it 
is hardly probable that their most characteristic functions were 
often discharged by unordained hands. Thus Ignatius writes 
to the church at Smyrna, “See that ye all follow the bishop 
even as Jesus Christ does the Father, and the presbytery as 
ye would the apostles ; and reverence the deacons as being the 
institution of God. Let no man do anything connected with 
the church without the bishop. Let that be deemed a proper 
Eucharist which is [administered] either by the bishop or by 
one to whom he has intrusted it. . . . It is not lawful 
without the bishop either to baptize or to celebrate a love-feast ; 
but whatever he shall approve of, that is also pleasing to God, 
so that everything that is done may be secure and valid.” ® 


11 Cor. xiv, 1-40. 

2 Acts xiv, 23; xx, 17. 

® Clement Romanus, Ep. to Cor. I, ch, xlii, xliv. 

* Ibid. 

5 Tbid., I, xxi, lvii; Ignatius, Ep. to Magn., ch. iii, vi; Ep. to Eph., vi, xx. 

® Chap. viii. See also his Epistle to Magnesians, ch. vii; to Trallians, ch. ii, 
vii ; to Philadelphians, ch, iv, vii. 
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This passage gives us the position which the officers of the 
primitive local or particular church held: the presiding elder 
was called bishop, the presbytery of elders was zz not over the 
church ; then came the deacons ; and nothing was done in the 
church without or apart from the sanction of the highest church 
officer. 

Granting, however, that this argument is logically inconclu- 
sive, the most that can be urged against it is that, during the 
apostles’ times, lay administration of the sacraments some- 
times occurred. This we cannot deny (though it would puzzle 
any one to cite an instance) ; for even as late as the beginning 
of the third century, it is said, “Of giving it [baptism], the 
chief priest (who is the bishop) has the right; in the next 
place, the presbyters and deacons, yet not without the bishop's 
authority, on account of the honor of the church, which being 
preserved, peace is preserved. Besides these, even laymen 
have the right; for what is equally received can be equally 
given. Unless bishops, or priests, or deacons be on the spot, 
[ordinary] disciples are called [to the work]. The Word of 
the Lord ought not to be hidden by any; in like manner, too, 
baptism, which is equally God’s property, can be administered 
byall. . . . Let it suffice, assuredly, in cases of necessity.” ? 
Still, not even Tertullian ventured to apply his principle, that 
“what is equally received can be equally given,” to all believ- 
ers; for women are forbidden by him to administer either 
sacrament, or to ordain, or to speak or teach in the church.” 
But before the close of the third century the liberty which 
Tertullian gave laymen in cases of necessity was withdrawn, 
“Neither do we permit,” the apostles are represented as say- 
ing, “the laity to perform any of the offices belonging to the 
priesthood ; as for instance, neither the sacrifice, nor baptism, 
nor the laying on of hands, nor the blessing whether the 
smaller or the greater. . . . For such sacred offices are 
conferred by the laying on of the hands of the bishop.”* We 
observe in this passage the clear indications of an aggressive 


1 Tertullian On Baptism, ch. xvii (Ante-Nicene Christ Lib.) ; see also his Ex- 
hortation to Chastity, ch. vii. 

2 On Veiling of Virgins, ch. ix. 

8 Apostolical Constitutions, B, ITI, x. 
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priestly hierarchy, with the exclusiveness which has ever char- 
acterized the Romish system. 

Turning now to the position of the churches, we find a 
striking agreement respecting the administration of the sacra- 
ments. With the exception of the Quakers and the Anabap- 
tists, all Christian communities have been agreed that in order 
“that the church might exert its energies for the advantage of 
its members, certain special organs, chosen from the body of 
Christians, are necessary ; the mznzstri ecclesig, or an appointed 
ministerial function” ; that these communities, with the excep- 
tion of the Socinians, “require also a special call on the part 
of each individual” to this ministry ; that “according to the 
fundamental principle of all Christian bodies, the ministry 
thus called are ordained to their office by imposition of hands 
and prayer”; and that to this ministry is committed “the 
administration of the sacraments.”! “ Until they are ordained, 
they are not properly invested with the office of a minister, 
and qualified to administer the sacraments of the church.” 
Nor is their position a Procrustean bed on which to torture 
believers ; for they allow the requisite exceptions. Those who 
regard baptism as necessary to salvation, and “ Christian chil- 
dren unbaptized as forfeiting heavenly blessedness,” hold as 
valid baptism that administered by “the midwife,” or by 
“Jews even, infidels, and heretics.”* So “ Protestant Churches 
permit, under pressing circumstances, baptism by unordained 
hands,” although “the Reformed Church has declared against 
this baptism in distress.” 4 

In extreme cases, also, all Christian bodies which do not 
regard the Eucharist as a true sacrifice to be offered by a 
priesthood, allow this sacrament to be administered by lay- 
men.° 

But in the case of either sacrament, the principles of Prot- 
estantism already given place two conditions upon lay admin- 


1 Winer’s Confessions of Christendom, xx, pp. 344, 351, 353) 357; Camb. Plat., 
ch, ix; Boston Plat., Pt. II, ch. v, 4. 

2 Christian Theology, by Dr. Enoch Pond, pp. 661, 662. 

8 Winer’s Confessions, pp. 262, 263. 

* Winer’s Confessions, p. 263. 

5 Knapp’s Theology, p. 503; Dexter’s Congregationalism (Ist ed.), pp. 155-157+ 
Ohio Manual, p. 21. 
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istration. In the first place, the case must be extreme, the 
exigency pressing, the emergency extraordinary ; and in the 
second place, the act of administration should be authorized 
by the church.!. As neither sacrament is saving in the view 
of true Protestants, impending death does not constitute an 
emergency forbidding delay; nor does the inconvenience of 
exchanging pulpits with an ordained minister, or of postponing 
or even omitting the Supper in its regular order, constitute an 
“emergency,” or “ pressing exigency,” or an “extreme case” 
justifying a layman, though a licentiate, in administering ; 
much less, if the church has not expressly authorized him to 
do so. 

The reason of this is to be found in propriety and good 
order, not in the nature of the sacraments. ‘“ Lutherans and 
Reformed agree in teaching . . . that as the ministry of 
the Word and sacraments are united in the Scriptures, it is a 
matter of order and propriety that the sacraments should be 
administered by those only who have been duly called and 
appointed to that service,’? ¢ e by ordained ministers. It 
more properly belongs to the office of an elder to administer 
the ordinances than to preach the Word. Hence the “ mother 
confession” of Protestantism says, “No man should publicly 
in the church teach or administer the sacraments, except he be 
rightly called”? The position of the Congregational churches 
has ever been the same.* 

It may be said that lay preaching, though condemned by 
the standards, is winning its way into recognition and favor ; 
and why may not the same be true of lay administering? The 
cases are not parallel. No lay preacher, however successful, 
assumes to do all that an ordained preacher of the Word habit- 
ually does. He does not take charge of a church, except for a 
brief period. He recognizes in other ways, also, the superior- 
ity in function of the ordained preacher. Lay speaking, after 
the sort of modern lay preaching, is, moreover, abundantly 
recognized in the New Testament. The fire-like tongues 


1 Knapp’s Theology, p. 503; Dexter’s Congregationalism, p. 155. 

2 Dr. Charles Hodge, Sys. Theol. iii, 514. 

8 Augsburg Conf., Art. xiv. 

*Camb. Plat. (1648), ch. vi, 5; Boston Plat. (1865), Pt. II, ch. iv, 4. 
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“distributed” on the day of Pentecost rested, probably, on all 
the assembled believers as truly as on the apostles.1 Then 
those who were scattered abroad by “the great persecution” 
at Jerusalem went everywhere preaching the Word.” In reg- 
ular church meetings, laymen spoke and prophesied, but the 
women were prohibited. Thus lay preaching or speaking — 
for the modern style of preaching did not then exist —is en- 
couraged by the New Testament, while not a positive case of 
lay administration of the sacraments can be adduced. We do 
not understand, however, that the Protestant standards dis- 
countenance any lay preaching, except that which arrogates to 
itself the same privileges and prerogatives that ordained min- 
isters possess. 

It is cheerfully admitted, also, that the sacraments, when 
administered by laymen, if otherwise properly done, are to be 
treated as valid, their validity and efficacy depending in no 
degree on ordination.* 

We may safely conclude, therefore, that the cases of lay 
administration should be extremely rare, as they are violations 
of propriety and order which severally require justification from 
the circumstances. And here Tertullian’s saying is worthy of 
note, namely, “ No necessity is excusable which is avoidable.” 
We heartily commend this as a maxim to those licentiates who 
have magnified an inconvenience into an “emergency” or 
“ pressing exigency,” and violated good order, in the vindication 
of no principle whatever, to the damage of the honor of our 
churches, “ which being preserved, peace is preserved.” Even 
in the most pressing exigencies, no layman, though licensed, 
and standing on the very threshold of his high calling, though 
a deacon or ruling elder, should presume to officiate on his 
own option. Let him wait until the church has authorized 
him to administer. A church of Christ, however small, is 
greater than he. 

The Pilgrims showed a becoming regard for the honor of 
Christ’s church in their jealous care for propriety and order. 


1 Acts ii, I-4. 

2 Acts viii, 4; comp. I. 

31 Cor. xiv, 26, 31, 33) 34- 

* Winer’s Confessions, p. 243 ; Presbyterian Digest (1874), pp. 652 seg. 
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They left their beloved pastor behind, and took with them 
only a ruling elder, when they sought their home in the wil- 
derness. Four cruel years they spent, amid death and want, 
without the sacraments. Their burdened hearts pined for the 
Holy Supper for themselves and baptism for their children, — 
the signs and seals of a covenant of promise made especially 
dear to them by persecutions and perils. In this stress of cir- 
cumstances, which would seem to justify a departure from 
order, Elder Brewster wrote to his pastor, John Robinson, and 
received this reply : “ Now, as touching the question propounded 
by you: I judge it not lawful for you — being a ruling elder 

. as opposed to the elders that teach and labor in word 
and doctrine, to which the sacraments are annexed — to admin- 
ister them [the sacraments], nor convenient [expedient] if it 
were lawful.” So they continued to bear the privation until 
an ordained minister was secured, lest the name of Christ and 
the honor of His church should suffer reproach. These men, 
who stood ready to die for principle, who had fled to cold New 
England to lay the foundations of a free church in a free state, 
were bound to their own hurt by their sense of the fitness of 
things in God’s house. They sought and found liberty under 
law and order and propriety. Never to them was their church 
polity a plea for license. Hence they were strong, and God 
has made them great. 

We rejoice in the multiplying tokens that the churches in- 
heriting their birthright in doctrine and government are re- 
turning to strength and growth again in liberty under law and 
order and union. May the young men in our theological 
seminaries become imbued with that spirit of the Pilgrims 
which sought to build, not by disintegrating license and a self- 
asserting superiority to principles, usages, and order, but by 
the subordination of self to the honor of the church of Christ, 
which being preserved, peace is preserved and prosperity 


ensured. 


A. Hastincs Ross. 
Churchville, N. Y. 


1 Genesis of the New England Churches, Dr. L. Bacon, p. 402. 
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ABSENT MEMBERS AND WHAT TO DO WITH THEM.! 


THE expression “absent members” may be used in two 
senses: I. To designate merely non-residents. II. To desig- 
nate those who, whether residents or non-residents, are absent 
from church assemblings, duties, or fellowship. 

I. In regard to non-residents, the way of duty is plain, 
Every member remaining for a length of time removed from 
worship and watch under his own church covenant, is under 
obligation to report himself from time to time to the church. 
To prevent mistake, this ought to be expressly enjoined, 
as a covenant duty, in the regulations of each church, and 
kept continually in mind by reiteration. The reports from 
non-residents may well be made at least semi-annual; and 
if a transfer to another church is not accomplished within 
one year from removal, sufficient reasons should be required 
for this neglect. If any one fails for a whole year thus to 
report, and to give sufficient reason for failure to transfer his 
membership, he then becomes a delinquent, absent not only 
from town, but also from church fellowship and full standing ; 
and his case is thus carried to the second head of our subject, 
which we will presently consider. 

As a help to the carrying out of these views, any church may 
properly request all its members, when leaving town for any 
distant sojourn of six or even three months, to take with them 
a certificate of membership, in order to facilitate their introduc- 
tion and influence among Christians and churches elsewhere. 
And such certificates should be readily obtainable at any time, 
from pastor or clerk, and should be freely used by church 
members wherever they go. 

In order to secure the full reciprocal benefit of this system 
of procedure, each church must have a counter-regulation for 
visiting communicants to offset that prescribed for its own 
non-resident members. No person coming into a place should 
be expected to avail himself of stated communion for over a 
year’s time without securing a transfer of membership or pre- 
senting sufficient reason for failure, with assurance of suitable 
report and satisfaction rendered to his own church. If our 


1 Delivered by appointment of Illinois State Association, and published by 
vote of that body. 
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churches will but faithfully carry out these principles, they will 
be saved from most of the embarrassments that so often arise 
from a large floating membership. 

II, But the point needing most attention is the case of 
absentees from full standing and fellowship. Such a class of 
persons exists in all our churches, and ought to be recognized 
more distinctly, and dealt with more systematically in this rela- 
tion. This is more important in Congregationalism than in 
any other system ; because with us full membership carries 
the whole power of government and control. It is from a fail- 
ure here that a large part of the difficulties in our churches 
arise, as it seems to us. And therefore we invite close atten- 
tion to the true doctrine, as we apprehend it, concerning de/in- 
quents, or absentees from church fellowship. 

This class embraces: (1) Ail non-residents not suitably 
accounting for themselves for a whole year after removal, or 
for such time as the church may have designated. (2) All 
residents, also, who have absented themselves from church 
services and gatherings, without suitably accounting therefor, 
during such length of time as the church shall have fixed upon. 
(3) All members, also, who have failed to pay their indebted- 
ness to the church, or to perform any other covenant obligation, 
without sufficient reasons offered, for a length of time previ- 
ously indicated by the church. 

All such persons are to be regarded as pubéic delinquents, 
having openly forfeited their good standing, and being no 
longer entitled to full church privileges, until they make satis- 
faction to the church and have their disability removed. The 
mere official report of such conceded delinquency, made by 
the proper officers and accepted by the church, recognizes an 
impaired standing, and suspends the member from full privileges 
until an adjustment of the case; or rather, it ratifies the fact 
that the person is se/f-suspended,— that is, by his own act, without 
the need of any preliminary steps of discipline. Each member 
being responsible for maintaining his own good standing under 
the prescribed regulations, his own delinquency in regard to 
those regulations throws the burden of proof upon him, to set 
himself right before the church ; and the church by its action 
merely recognizes this, 47s responsibility, as under suspense ot 
privilege till by its consent he is exonerated. 
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This truth, of “self-suspension” by a member, was recog- 
nized from the earliest days of Puritanism. John Owen, in 
giving the fit occasions when a church may cut off with cen- 
sure, names “desertion, or total causeless relinquishment of 
the society and communion of the church; for such [he con- 
tinues] are self-condemned, having broken and renounced the 
covenant of God that they made at their entrance into the 
church.” (Owen's Works, xv, 523, in Cong., May 14.) Such 
open breach of covenant is self-suspension, z. é. suspension de 
Jure; then the recognition of this by the church must come in 
to make it suspension de facto. Nothing concerning member- 
ship can be consummated but by action of the church. 

Hence, to prevent abuse of the above principle, three things 
will be carefully noted and insisted on: (1) The church must 
have previously assigned, by general and impartial regulation, 
the length of time or other limit of delinquency, with the 
knowledge or assent of the members, express or implied, in 
order that the failure under it may bea conceded offence. Other- 
wise, the application of such a procedure to any single case, 
unforewarned, might be offensive, and liable to just censure. 
(2) The sort and degree of failure to be thus assigned by the 
church, as a conceded offence working forfeiture of privilege, 
must be limited to gross and glaring and open delinquency, 
such as is beyond question, and chiefly pertaining to attendance 
and payments. Otherwise, the principle might be perverted 
to reach private offences merely alleged to the subversion of 
Matthew xviii. (3) Though the mere acceptance of an official 
report confirms such a self-suspension, without previous steps, 
yet this by no means dispenses with regular steps of Christian 
labor and discipline ; only they are to fodlow under direction 
of the church after it has recognized the failure, instead of 
being waited for before it can do anything as a church in the 
case. 

If no labor should follow the recognized self-suspension of a 
member, the process would degenerate into a relinquishment 
of all watch and care, and the church’s covenant with the mem- 
ber would come to mean next to nothing (like a mere Metho- 
dist membership, “off and on,”), as in the Tilton case. If, on 
the other hand, the church refuses all recognition of delin- 
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quency and self-suspension until after private steps of discip- 
line have been taken and matured (as, alas! is too frequently 
done), the sad result is that, what is everybody’s business being 
nobody’s in particular, the work is generally neglected, and 
our churches become very largely a conglomeration of absen- 
tees and delinquents, with nothing done to maintain watch and 
care or gospel order among us. 

When the church members are thus allowed to absent them- 
selves indefinitely from their own church gatherings, with noth- 
ing or next to nothing to hinder, there is no longer a church. 
For church means assemb/y, and a Christian church is a stated 
gathering of covenanted disciples. When disciples are no longer 
held together into one stated company, the church is dead, 
and it would be better to bury it (the cold remains of it) out of 
sight. Hence the control of absenteeism is one vital cord of 
Christianity and the church. Our good people seem to have 
lost sight of this, and, by a sorrowful mistake, they have put 
church ¢vuancy on the same level as common trespasses and 
crimes, to be treated only by the slow processes of judicial 
discipline, and therefore, as that is odious and impracticable for 
the purpose, to be not treated or prevented at all; whereas, in 
truth, church truancy is not so much a trespass or crime 
against others as it is suicide of the church itself. 

The very basis of the church, the fundamental law of its self- 
preservation and existence, requires it to meet, and as a meeting 
to disown those who will not meet. This is defore and at the 
bottom of all discipline, as established by Christ in Matt. xviii. 
How can one have a process of previous steps to tell a church, 
when there is no church of faithful ones, statedly meetirig to 
tell it to? We must, in our very principle of organization, 
before we can have any steps of church discipline, secure the 
assembled church, otherwise all our attempted fellowship is a 
rope of sand. And this is the very condition to which many 
of our churches are reduced. In some cases it is next to im- 
possible to get together at one time enough members to pass a 
respectable verdict upon those who donot come atall. Why? 
Because it is merely courses of previous discipline they are 
depending upon to bring them together for the purpose of dis- 
cipline ; they are trying to turn the water-wheel wherewith 
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to hoist into the mill-pond the water which is to make the 
wheel revolve ! 

Let this grave and ruinous mistake be corrected. The con- 
stituting of a church and our coming together into it and 
maintaining it is a prerequisite to that discipline of Matthew 
xviii, which a church thus constituted is to pursue. Let the 
“two or three” gather together and keep together in Christ’s 
name. Then, and not till then, will they be a church, with 
powers of binding and loosing, to whom those steps of dis- 
cipline belong. Let those who meet or try to meet statedly 
be the church, and let not any others be recognized as in full 
standing with them, to pursue discipline, or to bind and to loose. 
Let the burden of responsibility be where it belongs, resting 
upon the individual, to show by his presence and action that he 
is indeed one of the church, the assembly, the flock of God. 
Then shall we know who the church are, who have the power 
to order the house of God, who can be depended upon to pre- 
serve the ark from invasion. 

It is the curse of our churches — the heaven-daring curse, 
covering us with disaster —that only a portion of the church 
(so called), sometimes only a handful of the mass, bear the 
brunt and burden of the day, attend faithfully the prayer and 
church meetings, and thus understand the state and wants of 
the church, and uphold its standard-bearers in their loving 
endeavors ; while a mass of semi-outsiders and non-sympa- 
thizers are tolerated as members of the church, some of them 
ever ready to throw cold water, and, whenever a seed of discord 
can be sown, rushing into church-meeting, by their vote to 
overturn all the good that the faithful few have been trying to 
do. Thus uproars are created, pastorates are broken up, Chris- 
tian plans and labors are defeated, and the cause of Christ 
sadly scandalized and impaired. 

We are drawing no fancy sketch. And the happy few whose 
lot is cast in better fields (the few oases of the desert) need 
not reject this as a visionary picture. We know whereof we 
affirm ; there are many who can recognize the likeness. We 
have not labored in the ministry these thirty-one years, and 
worked in the church these forty-four years, without learning 
something of the disorders that mar the beauty of our Zion, 
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without perceiving somewhat the causes that produce them. 
Our cherished Congregationalism is dear to us ; but we sorrow- 
fully confess that in the administration of it this one blemish 
has been allowed, which has disfigured our system and brought 
it into just reproach. It is not an inherent blemish, not really 
a part of our system, but a false appendage, easily removed 
when we shall once be alarmed to appreciate this source of 
evil. It is this that most nearly turns our plans into a chaos, 
and gives grounds for the charge against us of a want of sys- 
tem, order, government, reliability in our churches. It is what 
converts a professed democracy and rule of the majority often- 
times into the tyranny of petty minorities and a supremacy of 
the worst elements of the church. 

And what is this vampire, which is sapping the very vitality 
of our churches? Instead of the true idea, that each individ- 
ual is also responsible for himself, it is the false notion that the 
church, as a body, merely, is responsible for the continued good 
standing of every one of its members. It is the disastrous 
inference therefrom, that everybody is in good standing till 
he has been fully disciplined after a regular process of labor. 
Consequently comes ruinous failure to divide its membership, 
as every church should, into the active or official part, in full 
standing and governmental power, on the one hand ; and the 
delinquent or absentee part, out of standing, privilege, and 
authority, on the other. The list of self-suspended absentees 
and other evident delinquents must be kept separate from the 
official roll of full fellowship members; which official roll 
should be revised at least quarterly, for the orderly removal of 
all unworthy names to the other list, while that delinquent 
list itself should be under constant advisement, for suitable 
labor and final disposition of the cases upon it. 

Let there be kept by a church a delinquent list of self-sus- 
pended members in the method we have explained, namely, by 
pre-arranged regulations, defining the sort and length of failure 
constituting delinquency and self-suspension ; and then by 
stated reports, from clerk and treasurer, of every case occurring 
under those regulations, — the acceptance of which reports by 
the church shall cause a transfer of names from the official 
roll to the delinquent list, for the final adjustment of each case. 
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When such a list is established, there is at once a guarantee 
for watch and care concerning both the sulf-suspended delin- 
quents themselves and those in danger of reaching that 
position ; and with a resulting quickened faithfulness the list 
itself will be continually growing less, while inattention to 
church duties, under such stimulus, will soon become the 
exception instead of being the rule. 

The delinquent list of those self-suspended or adsent from 
church fellowship and standing, will thus become what we are 
to report in the “absent” column of our statistics from year to 
year. That is what we want to learn from our church sta- 
tistics: not just how many of the members are out of town, — 
for these may be yet efficient helpers, either in process of transfer 
to other churches, or soon to return to us,— but just how many 
of the members are out of fellowship and in process of labor 
and adjustment, and hence really to be discounted from the 
strength of the church: this is what is important to be known. 

Such was really the design of that column for the “absent” 
when first introduced into our Congregational statistics. This 
we happen to know from having been the originator of it, 
when Scribe of the General Association of Massachusetts, 
twenty-seven years ago, up to which time there had been no 
such column in the Minutes of any of the States. We first 
pushed the thing through our District Association, and then, 
by recommendation from them, secured its adoption in the 
State body. Though that column is now used mostly to 
designate mere non-residents, yet to put into it rather the 
delinquent absentees from church fellowship and action will 
be only a return to its original intent. This is no new idea 
which we are urging ; we have seen and ¢ried its beneficent 
effects. 

The method here urged is based upon the distinction 
between alleged and conceded offences, which is an improved 
version of the old distinction between private and public 
offences, the one requiring and the other not requiring previous 
steps of labor. This important distinction, and the complete 
vindication of it as the basis for the treatment here presented 
in regard to absentees and other delinquents, will be found in 
our full discussion of the subject, under the title “ Church 
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Discipline,” in the Congregational Review for July, 1869. To 
that we must refer the reader for a more thorough elucidation 
of the subject than space will here allow. 

We will only say, in a word, that two things are there proved : 
(1) That in most cases of delinquency without immorality, the 
final cutting off by the church (if it come to that) is to be, not 
by the greater excommunication but by the lesser excision ; which 
neither on the one hand requires public severity or alienation 
as from “a heathen man and a publican,” nor on the other 
hand allows mere “ dropping” of a name without censure. It 
is a milder method of final reproof in the “withdrawal of fel- 
lowship,” or rather of particular church membership, that is, of 
watch and care,— never to be granted to a person under 
charge or liable to charge of alleged offence. (2) That article 
proves that, while all ad/eged offences or private charges should 
(by Matt. xviii) have steps of labor before going to the church, 
yet all conceded offences or public delinquencies, whereby 
the person suspends himself, may (by 2 Thess. iii) have the 
labor following the church’s recognition of the case. So that 
when, in the Advance (May 14), a minister asks, “ Ought they 
not first to be visited, and gained, if possible, before being cut 
off?” we answer, “The recognizing of a member as having 
suspended Azmself from privileges does not cut him off from 
membership. All the forfeiture thus far is his own doing ; and 
the church’s act of full excision or cutting off cannot, indeed, 
rightly come until after due labor pursued. These distinctions 
clear up all the difficulty. 

The trouble in trying to meet absenteeism with ordinary 
steps of discipline only, is (1) antecedent, (2) consequent. (1) 
Antecedent. Every one feels unwilling to enter a formal 
charge against such a mere delinquent, who forever evades us 
with excuses. Seldom will any individual take the responsi- 
bility to prosecute such a case in sucha way. As a result the 
work goes undone. But let the ordinary routine bring these 
public matters to the notice of the church asa whole; and 
then, under their sanction, and with direct instructions from 
them, almost any one will consent to go and attend to a given 
case. (2) A subsequent evil. When, as the first onset for 
delinquency, a formal charge is brought and trial instituted, 
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requiring a special verdict and act of suspension or excommu- 
nication, the almost certain result is that, before all this is 
through with, you have offended the delinquent, and have 
added to his previous neglect an active hostility to the church, 
its ministry, its worship, and everything pertaining to it; so 
that he and his friends are driven completely away, and put 
past recovery to the cause or to any religious intluence you 
might hope ever to exert upon him or them. Direct trial and 
suspension irritates much more than to treat a person as 
having suspended himself. Mankind are so self-willed that 
they fiercely resent the doing against them even of that which 
they voluntarily do against themselves. People often hang 
themselves, but they never want to de hung. 

Who wonders that, after one or two attempts at the judicial 
trial of delinquency, resulting only in an incurred hostility, 
and a building up of other congregations at the expense of 
their own, our good people thenceforward desist from such dis- 
astrous discipline, and allow things to run on loosely without 
any discipline at all? The fault is that, for relieving the 
church from delinquency, no intermediate, common-sense way 
is thought of (or even allowed by some to be thought of) 
between a full course of discipline, with dévect speedy excom- 
munication of the delinquent, on the one hand, and an entire 
letting of him alone, to go on delinquent as a full member, on 
the other. Some other denominations and organized bodies 
have a remedy in such cases, and manage to relieve themselves 
of such burdensome members without creating unnecessary 
offence ; but too commonly, from a mistaken technicality, our 
churches, which as a democracy most need such relief, fail 
of it, either allowing delinquents to stay on their rolls and run 
riot with all law and order, or else offending them and driving 
them off completely by formidable judicial proceedings, It is 
time for us to learn common-sense in this matter, and 
apply the noble principles of our polity in a more reasonable 
and practicable way. Without any such folly as “dropping 
members” or “dismissing to the world,” as in the Tilton case, 
we can and must accede to the method of transferring names 
to a delinquent list of those recognized as in self-suspension 
from privilege. We thus at once free ourselves from the burden, 
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while we are left with ample time to adjust each case as may 
be most wise, without exciting unnecessary hostility. 

This is what Mr. Beecher’s church should have done with Mr. 
Tilton. When he absented himself, and long before his absence 
had extended to four years, they should have recognized 
him as self-suspended from privilege, though not exonerated 
from covenant and obligation. They should still have held 
him under their labor and discipline; and when a charge was 
brought against him of positive sin and slander, he should 
have been required to acquit himself of that charge or else be 
formally excommunicated, as in any case of crime. The Brook- 
lyn church did not err in removing Mr. Tilton’s name from 
their official roll of full fellowship members, on account of his 
long delinquency as an absentee ; but they did err in dropping 
his name entirely, instead of still keeping him under watch 
and discipline, as a self-suspended yet covenant-bound mem- 
ber, until he should be orderly restored or dealt with for his 
offence. 

No CHURCH HAS A RIGHT TO RELEASE A MEMBER WITHOUT CEN- 
SURE WHILE ANY CHARGES ARE PENDING AGAINST HIM, OR WHEN 
HE FAILS STILL TO CONTINUE IN COVENANT IN CONNECTION WITH 
SOME OTHER CHURCH. That one sentence expresses the great 
principle involved in the Brooklyn case ; and this point was very 
distinctly brought before the council assembled there in Ques- 
tions 2 and 3 of the letter-missive. The result of the Brooklyn 
council is based on the assumption of the fundamental princi- 
ple that members ave not to be dropped without disciplinary 
steps ; hence it is confirmatory of all our previous polity. But 
that council did not go further, as some might have deemed 
desirable, and point out a remedy for the existing evils which 
do and must arise under this polity from the accumulation of 
delinquent members. The present essay is an attempt to sup- 
ply this want. It proposes the clearing of our lists, yet without 
the violation of our polity; it professes to reconcile loss of 
position in the church, with a continued responsibility under 
watch of the church. Let the principle be duly pondered, and 
so far as practicable applied. Here is the needed reform of 
our times. 

This old standard doctrine, allowing no way out of the 
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church but by death, by transfer, or by excision, must be main- 
tained as indispensable to any orthodox covenant or discipline. 
Let this be supplemented by the recognition of self-suspended 
delinquents removed to a separate list, so as to make the act 
of excision more practicable and less odious, and upon this 
common-sense platform of mingled moderation and exactitude 
we shall escape the chief perils of our polity. We shall have 
no loose back door to our churches, and yet we shall easily 
and happily dispose of our absent members, 


The method of church action we have unfolded may best be 
summed up in the form of a few regulations, rules, or by-laws, 
to be adopted (for substance) by any church desiring to pursue 
this method, as follows :— 


Rule 1. In addition to the roll of active or official members in full 
standing and privilege, the church will keep a Delinquent List of members 
self-suspended, or absent from full standing and privilege; upon which 
list the church will enter any case of gross conceded deficiency, which by 
mutual consent disqualifies for fellowship; and this Delinquent List shall 
from time to time be reviewed, and steps of labor taken for the speedy and 
final adjustment of each case. 

Rule 2. Every absent member is expected to report himself to the 
church at least every six months, and to connect himself with some other 
church within one year from his leaving us, or else to report sufficient rea- 
son for not so doing. In case of failure of such report or of giving 
satisfactory reason at the end of a year, the name will go upon the Delin- 
quent List. 

Rule 3. At every quarterly meeting the clerk shall report the name of 
every member absent for three months from church meetings or from 
church services, or for over half the time in six months, without good rea- 
son offered ; and upon the acceptance of such report by the church, the 
names reported shall be transferred to the Delinquent List. 

Rule 4. At every quarterly meeting the treasurer shall report the name 
of every member in debt to the church for over three months (on failing 
to pay a fair proportion of the expenses mutually assigned in the church), 
without good reason offered ; and upon the acceptance of such report by 
the church, the names revorted shall be transferred to the Delinquent List. 


Only by such a method, in perfect harmony with our Con- 
gregational principles, can our churches be saved from an 
anarchy which is fast destroying many of them. 


S. B. GooDENow. 
Earlville, Lilinois. 
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A STATISTICAL REGISTER: 
PART I, 


TOWNS, CHURCHES, AND PASTORS. 


NOTE PREFATORY AND EXPLANATORY. 


TuIs Register has grown out of inquiries into which the writer was 
led while serving the General Association of New Hampshire as Statistical 
Secretary. We have endeavored to make it full and accurate, and not a few 
dates long forgotten are recovered, and current errors corrected. As to 
remaining deficiencies, those who are most familiar with the careless way 
in which too many church records are kept, and the difficulty of supplying 
their omissions from other sources, will judge our work most charitably. 

In this First Part the towns are arranged alphabetically, and also num- 
bered for convenience of reference in the Second Part. In the first 
column is given, under each town, the date of charter or incorporation, 
important changes of name, the population in 1870, the date of organi- 
zation of the church, and of other churches, chronologically. In succeed- 
ing columns are the names of all pastors and of all acting pastors whose 
labors .continued a year or more, the dates of settlement and dismission, 
and the length of service. Under “Settlement,” “o” indicates ordina- 
tion, ‘‘i” installation, and “a” such as were not there ordained or installed. 
A star prefixed to a church indicates that it is extinct; to a date, in the 
fourth column, that the minister died in office. 

The final column, giving time of service, could not be made very exact, 
and we have only indicated the nearest year or half-year. It would have 
been easy, in the case of pastors, to set down the difference between the 
dates of settlement and dismission; but often this method leaves an im- 
portant fraction out of account. For instance, at Portsmouth, this rule 
would make Mr. Moodey’s ministry twenty-six years, instead of thirty- 
eight, omitting the first third of it, during which the church was not organ- 
ized. In another instance, a ministry as years would in like manner be 
reduced to one. When a preliminary service of years results in the pas- 
toral relation, there is a manifest justice in crediting those years to it; and 
when a pastor retires from his field to other labors, and is not formally 
dismissed for years after, those years should not be accounted. In this 
table we have made allowance, as far as our information goes, for these 
fractions. 

In some cases an earlier beginning of service is‘mentioned after the 
name ; but in general, when the time does not correspond with the dates 
given, it is not to be taken for an error, but as a more exact statement of 
the facts. 

For completeness, the names of all towns are included; and to save 
space, the names of some towns having no ministers are set in the first 
column against a succession of ministers in the second column, which 
belong to the town before or after. The heavy rule indicates such cases. 

Part Second, which is to follow, will contain all the names of ministers, 
alphabetically arranged, with data of birth, education, ordination, New 
Hampshire labors, and death. 
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MINISTRY AND CHURCHES OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 








Town and Church. 


Minister. 


Settlement. 


Dismission. 





ACWORTH. 
Char. 1766, Sept. 19. 
Po pulation, 1,050. 
Ch. org. 1773, Mar. 12. 


(2. ALBANY. 
Char. 1766, Nov. 6. 
By name of Burton. 
Population, 339. 

No Cuuscu. ) 


1. 


ALEXANDRIA. 
Char. 1767, Mar. 13. 
Population, 876. 
Ch. org. 1788, July 3. 
*Re org. 18 21, 


(44 ALLENSTOWN. 
Incor. 1831, July 2. 
Population, 804. 

No CHURCH.) 


5. ALSTEAD. 
Char. 1763, Aug. 6. 
Population, 1,213. 
Ist ch. org. 1778, June. 
Alstead Centre. 


3. 


2d ch. org. 1788, Nov. 20. 
East (or New) Alstead. 


3d ch. org. 1842, Aug. 3. 
In Paper Mill Village. 
Alstead P. O. 


6. ALTON. 
Incor. 1796, June 16. 
Population, 1,768. 
Ch. org. 18: 31, Nov. 7. 


7. AMHERST. 

Incor. 1760, Jan. 18. 

Granted by Mass.in 1733 
as Narragansett No.3; 
afterwards Souhegan 
West. 

Population, 1,353. 

Ch. org, 1741, Sept. 22. 


Dis. 1841. 


Archibald, Thomas, 
Kimball, John, 
Cooke, Phineas (b. 1813), 
Grosvenor, Moses G., 
Merrill, Joseph, 
Edwards, ‘Thomas, 
Fuller, Robert W., 
Wright, Edwin S., 
Foster, Amos, 
Merrill, John L., 
Nichols, Nathan R. 9 
Marshall, James, 


Whipple, Enoch, 


Mann, Jacob, 

Mead, Samuel 
Campbe ll, Archibald, 
Wells, Shix pley 
Arnold, Seth 82 (d. 1815), 
Adams, Darwin, 
Crossett, Robert, 
Tenney, Samuel G., 
Patten, Abel, 

Sawyer, Daniel, 

Field, Artemas C., 
Spaulding, George, 
Richardson, Gilbert B., 


Lankton, Levi, 
Gerould, Mores, 

Page, Alvah C., 
Perkins, James W., 
Smith, Bezaleel, 
Claggett, William, 
Fosdick, Andrew J., 
Amsden, Silas H., 
Packard, Charles, 
Richardson, Gilbert B. 


Adams, Darwin, 
Lawrence, John, 
Arnold, Seth 8. 
Jennison, Edwin, 
Kemp, George 8., 
Ober, Benjamin, 
Goodhue, Nath’! F,, 
Adams, Darwin, 
Knowlton, Francis B. 
Chapin, George F., 





Gooch, James, 

|Davis, Franklin, 
|Eidredge, Erasmus D., 
\Coan, Leander 8, 

| 

Wilkins, Daniel (b. 1740), | 
Barnard, Jeremiah, 
Lord, Nathan, 

Aiken, Silas, 


| Adams, Frederic A., 


Savaye, William T., 


|\Davis, Josiah G., 


Whipple, Enoch (b. 1740), a. 1798. 
a. 182 


0. 1789, Nov. 11. 
i, 1797, June 14. 
o. 1814, Sept. 7. 
i. 1829, Oct. 14, 
i, 1833, Oct. 16. 
i. 1841, Aug. 19. 
a, 1843. 

o. 1846, Jan. 7. 
i. 1857, Feb. 18. 
i. 1866, June 13. 
o. 1872, Feb. 1. 
i. 1874, June 9. 


0. 1788, July 3. 


0. 1782, Feb. 
o. 1791, June 15. 
a. 1799. 

a, 1811, June, 
0. 1816, Jan. 17. 
i. 1834, Apr. 23. 
i. 1843, May 3. 
a. 1850, July. 
a. 1858. 
a. 1860. 
0. 1866, June 28. 
a. 1871, 
a. 1874. 


o. 1789, Sept. 2. 
0. 1828, May 22 
oO. 1814, Oct, 22. 
i, 1847, Oct. 26. 
i. 1852, June 16. 
a. 1861. 

0. 1864, June 22. 
i. 1867, Sept. 22. 
a. 1871, Jan. 

a. 1874, Aug. 





a. 1842. 
ja. 1846, Apr. 
a. 1847, May. 
|. 1350, May. 
la. 1853, June, 
a, 1854, May. 
ja. 1858, Apr. 
la. 1860, July. 
“9 1867, Nov. 
1873, 


“ 1854, Oct, 
|i, 1861, Jan, 24, 
& 1875. 


a ne. Sept. 23. 

1780, Mar. 3. 
0. 1816, May 22. 
oO. 1829, Mar. 4, 
0. 1837, Nov. 15. 
i. 1841, Feb. 24, 
‘ 1844, May 22. 


jo 


1794, June 14. 
1813, May 4. 
1829, Mar. 8. 
1832, Apr. 25. 
1838, July 11. 
1813, Feb. 16. 
1845, 

1856, Mar. 10. 
1866, June 13. 
1870, Mar. 1. 
1878, Sept.24. 


1794, 


1789, May. 
1797, Apr. 28. 
1800. 


1812, 

1834, Apr. 23. 
1842, Sept. 20. 
1850, May 2 
1856. 

1859. 

1865. 

rok Aug. 16. 
1872 


1828, May 22.) 
1844, July 2. 
1847, May 19.) 


1852, June 16. 
1861. Oct. 23, 
1863. 
1866, Mar. 21. 
1870, Apr. 27. 
1873. 


1856. 


1862, Nov. 24. 


*1781, Feb. 11. 
*1835, Jan. 15. 
1828, Nov. 22 
1837, Mar. 5. 
1840, Sept. 24. 
1843, Apr. 24, 











a 
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. 
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Town and Church. 


Minister. 


Settlement. 


Dismission. 





8. ANDOVER. 
Granted, 1746. 
As New Breton. 
Incor. 1779, June 25, 
Population, 1,206. 
Ch. org. 1782, O«t. 30. 
Re-org. 1829, Jan. 13. 
Re-org. 1841, June 25. 


9. ANTRIM. 
Incor. 1777, Mar. 22. 
Population, 904. 
Oh. org. 1788, Aug. 
Presbyterian. 


(10. ASHLAND. 
Incor. 1868, June. 
Population, 835, 
No CucrcuH. 

See Holderness.) 


11. ATKINSON. 
{ncor. 1767, Sept. 3. 
Population, 483. 

Ch. org. 1772, Nov. 25. 


12, AUBURN. 
Incor, 1845, June 23. 
Formerly known as West 

Chester. 

Popalation, 1,815. 
Ch. org. 1734. 
Presbyterian. 
Rte-org. 1843, Jan. 1. 
Congregational. 


138. BARNSTEAD. 
Incor. 1727, May 20. 
Population, 1,543. 

Ch. org. 1804. July 23. 
2d ch. org. 1867, July 9, 


14. BARRINGTON. 
Incor. 1722, May 10. 
Population, 1,581. 

Ch. org. 1755, June 18. 


(15. BARTLETT. 
Incor. 1790, June 16, 
Population, 629, 

No Cuurcu.) 


16. BATH. 
Char. 1761, Sept. 10. 
Population, 1,168, 
Ch. org. 1778. 
Presbyterian. 
Re-org. 1791. 
Congregational. 
New org. 1844, July 31. 


|Kent, ‘Cep 


Badcock, Josiah, 
Kingsbury, Samuel, 
Howard, Nathan, 
Kimball, Reuben, 
Moody, Howard, 


Fullerton, Walter, 
Whiton John M., 
Kates, John H., 
Cochrane, Warren R., 


Peabody, Stephen, 
Cummings, Jacob, 
Farley, Stephen, 
Spofford, Luke A., 
Tolman, Samuel H., 
Pierce, Samuel, 
Page, Jesse, 

Morse, Charles F., 


Wilson, John, 
Clark, (?) 

Annen, David, 
Colby, Zaccheus, 
Harlow, William, 
Parker, Clement, 
Manning, Abel, 
Sargent, Benjamin, 
Ordway, Samuel, 
Holmes, James (b. 1846), 
Gay, Joshua £., 


George. Enos, 
Carr, William O., 


Prince, Joseph, 
Tenney, Daniel, 
Balch, Benjamin, 
has, 
Merrill, Samuel = 
Ward, Jonathan, 
Nichols, Samuel, 
Wells, Theodore, 
Willey, Charles, 
Armes, Josiah L., 
Haskell, Ezra, 


Sutherland, David, 


Nichols, Peter J., 
Marsh, Joseph, 
Cleveland, Edward, 
Boutelle, ‘Thomas, 
Blanchard, Silas M., 
Page, illiam, 
Joyslin, William R., 
Smith, George, 
Mann, Asa, 





Cleveland, Edward, 


0. 1782, Oct. 30. 
0. 1829, Jan. 14. 
0. 1843, May 23, 
a. 1850, May. 
a, 1869, Jan, 


0. 1800, Sept. 3. 
0, 1808, Sept. 28. 
0. 1853, Mar. 16. 
o. 1869, Mar. 18. 


0. 1772, Nov. 25. 
a. 1819, 

a. 1824. 

i, 1832, Apr. 18. 
i. 1835, July 5. 
o. 1842, Apr. 19. 
a. 1845, June. 

i. 1872, Sept.17, 


o. 1734. 

a. several years. 
0. 1795. 

i. 1803, Oct. 138. 
a. 1812, Nov. 

o. 1817, Feb. 19. 
a. 1826, July. 

0. 1838, Apr. 19. 
a. 1841, Sept. 

i. 1849, Dec. 5. 
a. 1871, Aug. 


o. 1804, Sept, 26. 
a. 1861, Feb. 


o. 1755, June 18. 
o. 1771, Sept. 18. 
i. 1784, Aug. 25. 
0. 1828, Oct. 22. 
0. 1831, Feb. 23. 
a. 1835, 

i. 1837, Sept. 20. 
o. 1845, June 11. 
a. 1859, Sept. 

a. 1865, May. 

a. 1869, Aug. 


0. 1805, Oct. 24. 


i. 1839, Feb. 14. 
a. 1839, 

i. 1844, July 31. 
i. 1858, Mar. 10. 
a. 1857, Apr. 

a, 1859, June. 
a, 1862, 

a.l 





1864, 
i. 1867, Aug. 18. 
a. 1873, 


1809, July 13. 
1831, Jan, 11. 
1854, Dec, 31. 
1852. 


1804, Sept. 4. 
1853, Jan. 1, 
1867, July 1. 


*1819, May 23. 
1821. 
1832. 
1834, Jan. 20. 
1839, Oct. 27. 
*1844, Mar. 27. 
1869, Mar. 
1875, Mar. 29. 


*1779, Feb. 1. 


1799, Oct. 7. 
1809, Mar. 
1815. 

1825, Oct. 26. 
1831. 

1841, Apr. 29 
1846, June. 
1869, Feb. 6. 
1874, Apr. 


#1859, Oct. 20. 


1768. 


1 
1778, Oct. 26. 


*1815, May 4. 
1830, May 3. 
1835, Aug. 18. 
1837. 

1842, Oct. 26. 
1859, May 22. 
1865. 
1869, 
1874, 


Not dis. formally, 
but practically, 
by the new org. 
in 1844. 

1839. 
1840. 
1849, Oct. 16, 
1856, Nov. 2. 
1858. 
1860, 
1863. 
1865, 
1873, Nov. 17. 











| 
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Town and Church. Minister. | Settlement. | Dismission, | Time. 
17. BEDFORD. Houston, John, lo. 1757, Sept. 28.| 1778, Oct. 1.| 21. 
Granted by Mass. in 1733|McGregore, David, lo. 1804, Sept. 5.] 1825, Apr. 26.| 21. 
as Narragansett No. 5; |Savage, Thomas, ji. 1826, July 5] 1866, Jan. 3.] 40. 
also called Souhegan |Liitle, Arthur, ji. 1866, Jan. 38.| 1868, Sept.22.] 3. 
East. Tyson, Ira C., i, 1869, May 6. 

Char. 1750, May 19, 

Population, 1,221, 

Ch. org. 1750 

Presbyterian. 

(18. BELMONT. 

Incor. 1859, June, as Up- 
per Gilmanton. 

Populaticn, 1,165. 

No CuuRcu.) 

19. BENNINGTON. Colman, Ebenezer, a. 1839. 1841. 2. 
Incor. 1842, Dec. 15. Manson, Albert, 0. 1841, Nov. 3.| 1850, May. 9. 
Population, 401. Ransom, Calvin N., a. 1850. 1853. 3. 
Ch. org. 1839, July 6. Whiton, John M., a. 1853, Mar. *1856, Sept.27.) 4. 

Claggett, William, a. 1859, Mar. 1860, 1. 
(20. BENTON. Caswell, Knoch H., a.1861, Aug. |*1863, Nov.11.] 2.5 
Char. 1764, Jan. 31, as §|Morey, Ira, a. 1864, Feb. *1864, Dec. 1. 
Coventry. Tracy, Caleb B., a, 1866, Jan. 1868. 3. 
Population, 375. Holmes, James, a. 1869, Nov. 
No CHURCH.) 
(21. BERLIN. 
Char. 1771, July 1, 
As May nesborough. 
Incor. 1829, Juiy 1. 
Population, 529. Hutchinson, William, o. 1830, Jan. 27.| 1833, Jan. 12.) 3. 
No Cuurcit.) Richardson, Charles W., |a. 1834. 1839, h’ftime.| 5. 
Burt, Edmund, o. 1841, Jan. 13.| 1845, Aug. 20.| 5. 

22. BETHLEHEM. Esty, Isaac, a. 1846, Apr. 1851, 5. 
Incor. 1799, Dec, 27. McClenniug, Daniel, 0. 1852, Apr. 28.) 1854, Aug. 15.) 2.5 
Population, 998. Hall, ‘Thomas, a. 1854, Dec. 1857, Dec. 3. 
*Ch. org. 1802, Oct.15, | Johnson, Thomas H., a, 1858, Sept. 1861, Mar. 2.5 
See Franconia. MeClenning, Daniel, a. 1861, May. 1863, Nov. 2.5 

Le Bosquet, John, a. 1864, Apr. 1866, Apr. 2. 

23. BOSCAWEN. Stevens, Phineas, 0. 1740, Oct. 8./*1755, Jan. 19.) 15. 

Granted by Mass. in 178. |Morrill, Robie, 0. 1761, Dec, 29. 1766, Dec. 9.) 5. 
as Contoocook. Merril', Nathaniel, 0. 1768, Oct. 19. 1774, Apr. 1.| 6. 
Char. 1760, April 22, Wood, Samuel, 0. 1781, Oct. 17.|*1836, Dec. 24.| 55. 
Population, 1,637. Bennett, Salmon, i. 1852, Dec. 5.) 1836, Oct. 25.| 4, 
Ch. org. 1740, Oct. 8. Tracy, Caleb B., i, 1837, Sept. 12.) 1851. Oct. 29.) 14, 
Smith, Ambrose, i. 1853, June 15.|*1862, Oct. 3.) 9.5 
Severance, Milton, o. 1864, Feb. 17.) 1868, Dec. 22.] 5, 
Curtice, Corban, a. 1870. 1873, Sept. 3. 
Freeman, Joseph A., o. 1875, June 30. 
FisnERVILLE. Lancaster, Daniel, a. 1853. 1854, 1, 
Ch. org. 1850, Nov. 6, Cross, Jesse M., a. 1855. 1856. 1, 
Fiske, Albert W., i. 1857, May 20.) 1863,Sept.16.) 6.5 
(24. BOW. Jewett, William R., i. 1863, Sept.16.) 1874, Se; t.10.| 11, 
Char. 1727, May 20. Bisbee, Marvin D., o. 1874, Sept. 10. 
Population, 745. 
No CHURCH.) Bliss, Lemuel, o. 1805, Mar. 6 |*1814, July 4.) 9.5 
Vage, Robert, 0. 1822, May 22./ 1828, Apr.16.| 6, 
25. BRADFORD. Kent, Aratus, a. 1828, 1829. 1, 
Incor. 1787, Sept. 27. Thatcher, Urlardo G., |i. 1829, Dec. 2.|*1837, Aug.19.| 8. 
Population, 1,084. Rogers, Stephen, i. 1888, Dec. 20.) 1846, July 22.) 8. 
Ch. org. 1803, Noy. 24, |Goodhue, Daniel, 0. 1848, May 2.| 1853, May 81.| 5. 
Rusrell, Carey, a. 1853, Nov. 1857, 4. 
Marsh, Joseph, a. 1865, Apr. 1867, 2. 
26. BRENTWOOD. 
Char. 1742, June 26. 
Population, 895. Trask, Nathaniel,’ 0. 1748, Dec. 12./*1789, Dec. 12.| 41. 
1st ch. org. before 1748, |Flint, Ebenezer, 0. 1801, May 27./*1811. Oct. 12.] 10.5 
Dec. 12. Colton, Chester, i. 1815, Jan. 25.) 1825, Mar. 16.) 10.5 
2d ch. org. 1752, July, spofford, Luke A., i. 1826, Feb. 22.) 1829, Apr. 1.| 3. 
united 1756, Jan, 7. Ward, Jonathan, a. 1829, 1833. 4. 
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Town and Church. Minister. Settlement. | Dismission. | Time. 
26. BRENT WOOD.—Con- | Welch, Francia, 0. 1833, Dec. 4.| 1837, Oct. 4.) 4 
tinued. Gunnison, John, i. 1839, June 12.} 1841, June 8.) 2. 
Boutwell, James, 0. 1841, Nov. 4,| 1852, May 12.} 11. 
Stearns, Josiah M., a. 1852, Ang. |*1853, June12) 1. 
Dame, Charles, i, 1854, May 17.) 1856, Nov.12.; 2.5 
McLeod, Hugh, i, 1859, Feb. 17.| 1865, Oct. 16.) 7. 
Lasell, Nathaniel, a. 1866, 1869. 3. 
Jackson, William C., a. 1870. 

27. BRIDGEWATER. Fletcher, Joshua, a. 1793. Sept. 1818, May. 25. 
Incor. 1788, Feb. 12. Bowles, Charles, 0. 1826, Oct. 11.] 1830, Apr.13.] 4. 
Population, 453. Suddard, John, &. 1839. See Holderness. | 1. 
*Ch. org. 1818. Feb. 4. 

A branch of Hebron ch. 
had existed here from 
1793 

28. BRISTOL. Arnold, Samuel, a, 1825. 1828, May. 3. 
Incor. 1819, June 24, Cushman, Job, a. 1828, 1829. 1, 
Population, 1,416. Winter, John §., a. 1831. 1837, Mar. 6. 
Ch. org. 1826, Nov. 15. Wellman, Jubilee, a. 1837, May. 1838. 1. 

Perkins, James W., a. 1838, 1840. 2. 

(29. BROOKFIELD. Wright, Joel, a. 1841. 1842. 1. 
Incor. 1794, Dec. 30, Morton, Daniel O., i, 1842, Tune 8,/*1852, Mar. 25.| 10. 
Population, 416, Garland, Joseph, a. 1852, June. | 1856. 4. 
No Cuurca.) Clark, John, a. 1857, Apr. 1858, 1. 

Spaulding, William 8., a. 1859, Mar. 1861. 2. 
Abbott, Charles F., a. 1861, Apr. *1866,Sept.20.) 5. 
Ketchun, Silas, a. 1867, Sept. 1874. 7 
Moore, Albert W., a. 1875. 

30. BROOKLINE. Wadsworth, Lemuel, 0. 1797, Oct. 11.|*1817, Nov. 25.| 20. 

Char. 1769, Mar. 30, as |Holt, Jacob, 0. 1827, Jan. 31.| 1831. 4. 
Raby. Eastman, Henry E., 0. 1835, Dec. 9.| 3837, Oct. 25.] 2. 

Population, 741. Goodwin, Daniel, 0. 1839, Feb. 27.| 1855, May 3.) 16.5 

Ch. org. 1795, Dec. 10. Sawin, Theophilus P., |i. 1856, Dec. 11.| 1866, May 18.| 10. 

Manning, John H., 0. 1867, Mar. 6 |*1868, Aug.19.} 2. 
(31. CAMBRIDGE. Sargent, Frank D. 8., 0. 1869, Uct. 20. 

Char. 1773, May 19. 

Population, 28. 

No Caurcu.) 

32. CAMPTON. Church, Selden, 0.1774, June 2.) 1792. 18, 
Char. 1707, Jan. 5. Chapin, Pelatiah, a. 1800. 1805. 5. 
Population, 1,226. Staniford, Daniel, a. 1806, Sept. | 1807. 1. 
Ch. org. 1774, June 1. Webber, Jobn, i. 1812, Feb. 1815, Mar. 23, 3. 

Brown, Amos P., 0. 1817, Jan. 1,| 1822, June 26.) 5.5 
Hale, Jonathan L., 0. 1824, June 23.| 1832, Apr.18.| 8. 
Stone, Benjamin P., i. 1833, June 12.) 1837, Aug. 4, 
Beach, Thomas P., i. 1838, Feb. 21.} 1841, Aug. 18.] 3.5 
Shedd, Charles, 0. 1842, Mar. 24,| 1856, Nov. 2.| 15. 
Hadley, James B., i, 1858, Oct. 13.| 1868, May 19.) 5. 
Blakely, Quincy, i, 1864, June 29. 

33. CANAAN. Calkins, Charlee, a. 1821, Feb. 1822, Ang. 15 
Char. 1761, July 9. Foster, Amos, 0. 1825, Mar. 2.| 1833, Jan. 2.) 8. 
Population, 1,877. Fuller, Edward C., 0. 1833, May 1.) 1836, Feb. 3. 
Ch. org. 1800, Mar. 18, Conant, Liba, i. 1837, Feb. 22.| 1845, Apr. 8. 

Wood, Henry, a. 1851, June. 1853. 2. 
Gerould, Moses, a. 1858, Aug. 1863. 10. 

34. CANDIA. Jewett, David, 0.1771, Sept. 1.| 1780, Aug.21.) 9. 
Char. 1763, Dec. 17, Prince, Joseph, a. 1782, Jan. 1789. - 
Population, 1,456. |Remington, Jesse, 0. 1790, Oct. 20.|*1815, Mar. 3.) 25, 
Ch. org. 1771, June. Jones, Isaac, 0. 1816, Feb. 7.| 1818, May 12.) 2.5 

Wheeler, Abraham, i, 1819, Jan. 13.| 1832, Oct. 29.) 14, 
Rusgell, Charles P., 0. 1838, Dec. 25.) 1841, May 26.) 7.5 
Murdock, William, 0. 1841, er. 1.) 1853, May 2.) 11.5 
Herrick, William T., i. 1854, July 5.| 1858, July 2.) 4. 
Hidden, Ephraim N., i. 1859, Nov. 2.| 1864, Dec. 31.) 5. 
Armsby, Lauren, a. 1865, Oct. 1871. 6. 








Lovejoy, George E., 








o. 1873, July 16, 
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Town and Church, 





35. CANTERBURY. 
Char. 1727, May 20. 
Population, 1,169. 
Ch. org. 1760. 


(36. CARROLL. 
Incor. 1832, June 22, 
Population, 378. 

No CHURCH.) 


37. CENTRE HARBOR. 
Incor. 1797, Dec. 7. 
Population, 446. 

Ch. org. 1815, Feb. 20, in 
union with Meredith. 
Present church org. 1838, 

May 10. 


38. CHARLESTOWN. 
Char. 1753, July 2. 
Population, 1,741. 

Ch. org. 1754, Dec. 4. 
Became Unitarian. 
New. org. 1835, Aug. 1. 


39. CHATHAM. 
Char. 1767, Feb. 7. 
Population, 445. 
Ch. org. 1861, Oct. 22. 
(Joined with Stowe, Me.) 


40. CHESTER. 
Char. 1722, May 8. 
Population, 1,153. 
Ch. org. 1731, Oct. 20. 


41. CHESTERFIELD. 
Char. 1852, Feb. 11. 
Population, 1,289. 

Ch. org. 1771, 


42. CHICHESTER, 
Char. 1727, May 20. 
Population, 1,169. 
Ch. org. 1791, Nov. 2. 


Parker, Frederic, 

Patrick, William, 
Moody, Howard, 

Armes, Josiah L., 
Moody, Howard, 

Doldt, James, 


Smith, David, 
Porter. Reuben, 
Merrill, Samuel H., 
Benson, Almon, 
Willey, Charles, 
Bliss, Jason H., 
Tobey, Isaac F., 
Sewall, Jotham, 
Gay, Joshua S., 


Dennis, John, 

Olecutt, Bulkley, 
Foster, Dan., 

Crosby, Jaa: aniah, 
Curtis, Joseph W., 
Wilder, John C., 
Richards, Jonas De F., 
Wr'ght, Worthington, 
Wilson, John G., 
Tenney, Samuel G., 
Garland, Joseph, 
Shattuck, Amos F., 
Saunderson, Henry H., 
Kinne, George W., 


Pike, Ezra B., 


Hale, Moses, 

Flagg, Ebenezer, 
Bradstreet, Nathan, 
Jewett, Leonard, 
Arnold, Joel R., 
Clement, Jonathan, 
Armeby, Lauren, 
Howland, Harrison O., 
Tomlinson, Joshua L., 
Tenney, Charles, 


Wood, Abraham, 
Walker, John, 

Smith, Elibu (b. 1830), 
Ballard, Josiah, 
Beckley. Hosea, 

Hale, Benjamin E., 
Patten, William A., 
Marble, William H., 
Newhall, Ebenezer, 
Hail, Jeffries, 


Carpenter, Josiah, 
Putnam, Rufus A., 
Willey, Charles, 
Blanchard, Silas M., 
Gay, Joshua §., 
Gould, Mark, 





Foss, George A., 


0. 1791, Jan. 5. 
0. 1803, Oct. 26.| 
0. 1848, Nov. 22, 
a. 1863, Mar. 
a. 1865, Mar. 
a. 1869, Mar. 


i. 1819, Mar. 24. 
i, 1829, Jan. 1. 
a, 1838. 

0. 1840, Dee. 23. 
a. 1865, Apr. 

a. 1869, Nov. 

a. 1871, July. 

a. 1873, July. 

a. 1874, Oct. 


_ 


0.1754, Dec. 4. 
0. 1761, May 28. 
a. 1804, 

o. 1810, Oct. 17. 
a. 1835. 

a. 1839, May. 

0. 1841, May 26, 
i. 1852, Mar. 16. 
a. 1856, Apr. 

a. 1858, May. 

a. 1859, June. 

a. 1863, Apr. 

a. 1864, Oct. 

0. 1874, Apr. 29. 


a. 1863, May. 


0. 1731, Oct. 20. 
0. 1736, Sept. 

0. 1793, Oct. 30. 
a. 1818. 

o. 1820, Mar. 8 
0. 1830, Oct. 13. 
0. 1846, May 27. 
i, 1857, Aug. 12. 
o. 1863, Oct. 1. 
i. 1871, Aug. 2. 


0. 1772, Dec. 31. 
i. 1823, Apr. 29, 
i. 1832, May 23. 
a. 1835, Aug. 

a. 1837. 

o. 1842, Aug. 30. 
a. 1848, Apr. 

a, 1849. 

a. 1852, Sept. 

a. 1858, Apr. 


0. 1791, Nov. 2. 
i, 1832, Aug. 29. 
0. 1845, Oct. 15. 
a. 1852, Nov. 

a. 1857, Aug. 

a. 1864, Oct. 





0. 1874, Feb. 24. 


Minister. Settlement. | Dismission. 
Cutler, Robert, a. 1756. 1758. 
Foster, Abiel, 0. 1761, Jan. 21.) 1779. 


¥1802, Apr. 21. 


1843, Nov. 22. 
1860, Dec. 19. 
1865, Mar. 
1869, Mar. 


*1824, Aug. 18. 
1830, Apr. 27. 
1 


1863, Nov. 10. 
1868, Apr. 
1870, Nov. 
1873, July. 
1874, July. 


1756, Mar. 31. 
*1793, June 26. 
*1809, 
Became Unita’n. 
1836. 
1840, 
1851, Oct. 14. 
1855, Oct. 23. 


1858, 
[Also in ’62 & 64.) 
1861, 
1864, 
1873, Oct. 


1873, 


1734, Aug. 13. 
*1796, Nov. 14. 
1817, Oct. 7. 
1819. 

1830, Mar. 31. 
1845, Sept. 10. 
1856, Sept. 28. 
1862, July 10. 
1870, Jan. 18. 


*1823, Oct. 18. 
1829, Apr. 22. 
1834, Dec. 2. 
1836, 


1841, 
1847, Noy, 11. 
1849, 
1851. 


1854. 
1866, Apr. 


1827, July 24. 
1843, July 11. 
1850, Dec. 3. 
1857. 

1863, Nov. 
1872, Oct, 








Time. 
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Town and Church. 


Minister. 


Settlement. 


Dismission. 





43. CLAREMONT. 
Char. 1764, Oct. 26, 
Population. 4,053, 
Ch. org. 1770. 


(44. CLARKSVILLE. 
Incor 1853, June 30. 
Population, 269. 

No Cuurcu.) 


45. COLEBROOK. 
Incor. 1796, June 11. 
Population, 1,372. 
Ch. org. 1802, Dec. 4, 


(46. COLUMBIA. 
Char. 1770, Dec. 1, as 
Cockburne 
Incor. 1797, Dec. 16. 
Population, 752, 
No Cuurcu.) 


47. CONCORD. 

Granted, 1725, Jan. 17, 
by Mass., as Pena- 
cook. 

Char. 1733, as Rumford. 

Char. 1765, June 7, 

Population, 12,241. 

Ch. org. 1730, Nov. 18. 


West ch. org. 1833, 
Apr. 23. 


Sonth ch. org. 1837, 
Feb. 1. 


East ch. org. 1842, 
Mar. 30. 


48. CONWAY. 
Char. 1765, Oct. 1. 
Population, 1,607. 
First called Pequawkett. 
Ch. org. 1778, Aug. 18. 


49. CORNISH. 
Char. 1763, June 21. 
Population, 1,334 
Ch. org. 1768, Sept 29, in 
union with Windsor, 


Vt. 
2d ch. org. 1781, Nov. 6. 








Wheaton, George, 
Hibbard, Augustine, 
Tappan, John. 
Brainerd, Elijah, 
Farley, Stephen, 
Nye, Jonathan, 
Paine, Elijah, 
Southworth, Tertius D, 
Lawrence, Robert F., 
Clark, Edward W., 
Rodgers, Levi, 


Burge. Dyer, 

Rankin, Andrew, 

Hale, Jonathan L., 
Thatcher, Orlando G., 
Bradford, Moses, 
Bradford, Ebenezer G., 
Holmes, Wm. E., 
Richardson, Charles W., 
Hill, Joseph B., 
Bridge, Henry M., 
Page, Caleb F’., 
McLeod, Hugh. 

Harris, Leonard W., 


Walker, Timothy, 
Evans, Israel, 
McFarland, Asa, 
Bouton, Nathaniel, 
Ayer, Franklin D., 


Tenney, Asa P., 
Putnam, Hiram B., 
Adkinson, Irving D., 
Colwell, John W., 


Noyes, Daniel J., 
Parker, Henry E., 
Blake, S. Leroy, 


Morgan, Timothy, 
Freeman, Hiram, 
Fifield, Winthrop, 
Kendall, Henry A., 
Jameson, Ephraim O., 
Baker, Ariel A., 
Norton, Smith, 

Smith, George. 
Howes, Herbert R., 
Burnham, Abraham, 


Porter, Nathaniel, 
Willey, Benjamin G., 
Gannet, Allen (b. 1834), 
Wilde, John, 

Tappan, Samuel 8., 
Kimball, Reuben, 
Kastman, Edward P., 
Norcross, S. Girard, 


Wellman, James, 
Bell, Benjamin, 
Rowell, Joseph, 
Clary, Joseph W., 
Spaulding, Alvah, 
Bates, Philander, 





Palmer, Charles M., 
Ja:kson, James T., 


0. 1772, Feb. 19. 
0. 1774, Oct. 19. 
o. 1796, Mar. 7. 
a. 1803. 

i, 1806, Dec. 24. 
i. 1821, June 6. 
o. 1829, Apr. 1. 
i. 1834, June 17. 
i, 1839, Jan. 16. 
i. 1864, Feb. 25. 
0. 1871, Oct. 19. 


o. 1810. 

a. 1822, 

a. 1823. 

a. 1824, Sept. 

a. 1830. 

0. 1832, Feb. 29. 
a, 1838, 


a. 1840. 

a. 1847, Oct. 

i. 1860, Aug. 7. 
a. 1863 

a. 1866, Nov. 

a. 1873, Oct. 


0. 1730, Nov. 18. 
i. 1789, July 1. 
o. 1798, Mar. 7. 
oO. 1825, Mar. 23. 
i. 1867, Sept. 12. 


i. 1838, Apr. 23. 
0. 1868, Oct. 28. 
i, 1874, May 6. 
a. 1875, July. 


0. 1837, May 2. 
o. 1851, May 14. 
i. 1869, Jan. 27. 


a. 1842. 

0. 1843, Sept. 27. 
i. 1847, Mar. 24. 
i. 1851, June 26. 
o. 1860, Mar. 1. 
a. 1866. 

a. 1867, Nov. 

a. 1869. 

a, 1871. 

a. 1872. 


i. 1778, Oct. 28. 
o. 1824, May 26. 
0. 1836, Jan. 20. 
i. 1839, June 12. 
i, 1849, July 11. 
a. 1856, Feb. 

o. 1871, Apr. 20. 
a, 1873, June. 


i. 1768, Sept. 29. 
i. 1790, Nov. 30. 
o. 1800, Sept. 24. 
i. 1828, Nov. 29. 
o. 1835. Oct. 1. 
a. 1866. 

a. 187 





871. 
0, 1874, Dec. 17. 


*1778, June 24. 
1785, Dec. 28. 
1802, Sept. 
1805 


1818, Apr. 31. 
1828, Apr. 

1833, Nov. 14. 
1838, July 31. 
1862, Jan. 24. 
1870, July 4. 


1815. 
1823. 





*1782, Sept. 1. 
1797, July 1. 
1825, Mar. 23. 
1867, Sept. 12. 


*1867, Mar. 1. 
*1875, Feb. 25. 


1842, Oct. 10. 
1866, Mar. 21. 


1843. 
1846, June 19 
1850, Mar. 25 
1858, May 31. 
1865, Oct. 10. 
1867. 
13868. 
1870. 
1872. 


*1836, Nov. 10 
1836, Jan. 20 
1838, June 22 
1845, Apr. 15. 
1852, July 6. 
1869, Mar. 
1872, Dec. 1. 


1785, Oct. 
1795, Apr. 
1828, Apr. 1. 
1834, Oct. 
1865, Feb. 7. 
187). 

1873. 








1878, Dec. 21. 
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Town and Church, 


Minister. 


Settlement. 


Dismission. 





50. CROYDON. 
Char. 1763, May 31. 
Population, 652, 

Ch. org 1778, Sept. 9. 


51. DALTON. 
Incor. 1784, Nov. 4. 
Population, 773. 
Ch. org. 1816, Apr. 28. 


52. DANBURY. 
Incor. 1795, June 18. 
Population, 796, 

Ch. org. 1809, Jan. 29. 


53. DANVILLE. 
Char. 1760, Feb. 22, as 
Hawke. 
Population, 548. 
*Ch. org. 1763, Dec. 21. 


54. DEERFIELD. 
Char. 1766, Jan. 8. 
Population, 1,768. 
Ch. org. 1772, Dec. 9. 


55. DEERING. 
Char. 1774, Jan. 17. 
Population, 722. 
Ch. org. 1789, Dec. 24. 
Mr. Sleigh was pastor of 
a separate ch. wh. be- 
came extinct. 


56. DERRY. 

Incor. 1827, July 2, from 
Londonderry. 

Population, 1,8v9, 

Ch. org. 1719. 

Presbyterian. 

A Congregational ch. 
org. 1795. 

The two ch’s united 1810, 
June ll, 


1st Cong’! ch. org. 1837, 
Aug. 3. 


57. DORCHESTER. 
Char. 1772, May 1. 
Population, 689, 

*Ch. org. 1828, May 20, 


Haven, Jacob, 
Taylor, Eli W., 
Swift, Aurelius 8., 
Davis, Jocl, 

Case, Ira, 


Spofford, Luke A., 
Hutchinson, William, 
Wood, Horace, 
Marsh, Joseph, 

Hall, Thomas, 
Stinson, George W. 
McClenning, Daniel, 
Farrar, Henry, 

Hall, Albert K., 


Winter, John §., 
Hobart, James, 
Pulsifer, Daniel, b, 1840, 
Howard, Nathan, 
Goodhue, Daniel, 
Rankin, Andrew, 
Little, Levi, 

Thyng, John H., 

Le Bosquet, John, 
Smith, George, 


Page, John, 


Upham, Timothy, 
Wells, Nathaniel, 
Hidden, Ephraim N., 
Patten, William A., 
Condit, Uzal W., 
Lord, Samuel, J. M., 
Chapman, Jacob, 
Patten, William A., 
White, Lyman, 


Sleigh, William, 
Richards, James, 
Fisher, Jabez P., 
Child, Eber, 

Holt, Peter, 
Richardson, William, 
Burt, Edmund, 
Gale, William P., 
Perkins, James W., 
Abbott, Edward F., 
Holman, Morris, 


McGregore, James, 
Clark, Matthew, 
Thompson, Thomas, 
Davidson, William, 
Brown, Jonathan, 
Parker, Edward L., 
Wellman, Joshua W., 
Hidden, Ephraim N., 
Parker, leonard 8., 
Bremner, David, 
Huntress, Edward 8., 
Day, Pliny B., 
Parsons, Ebenezer G., 
Haskins, Robert W., 
Davis, Increase 8., 

Le Bosquet, John, 





Pulsifer, Daniel, 


o. 1788, June 18. 
i, 1834, June 10. 


0. 1839, July 10. 
a. 1845, Sept. 

a. 1858, 

a, 1861, July. 

a. 1863, Nov. 

a, 1866, May. 

a. 1874, Apr. 

a. 1826, 

a. 1833, 

i. 1844, May 16. 
a. 1851, Jan. 

i. 1855, Mar. 2. 
i, 1860, Dec, 18. 
a. 1362, Oct. 

a. 1864, Nov. 

a. 1866, May. 

a. 1874, Apr. 


0.1772, Dec. 9. 
o. 1812, July 1. 
0. 1841, Sept. 1. 
0. 1850, July 18. 
i. 1855, July 10. 
a. 186 


i. 1866, May 20. 
a. 1872, Oct. 
a. 1875, Sept. 


0. 1810, Sept. 12. 
0. 1851, June 18. 
a. 1857, Aug. 

i. 1861, Feb. 20. 
i. 1870, Apr. 20. 
i. 1875, Feb. 25, 


i. 1851, Oct. 
0. 1872, Nov. 19. 
0. 1828, Oct. 9 
a. 1836, 


_ 





a. 1854, 


*1845, Mar. 17. 
1837, Dec. 27. 


0. 1838, May 16.) 1841, Dec. 
a. 1842. 1852, 

a. 1857. 1858. 

a. 1830. 1831. 

a. 1833. 


1835. 

1845, Apr. 30. 
1848. 

1859. 

1863, July. 
1865, Nov. 
1870. 


1832. § time. 
1834,“ 
1849, Dec. 31. 
1852. 

1860, Mar. 28. 
1862, Mar. 4. 
1863, 


1865. 
1871. 


0. 1763, Dec. 21.|*1788, Jan. 29. 


*1811, Feb. 21. 
1841, Sept. 1. 
1849, Oct. 
1852, July 21. 
1862, Mar. 25. 
1 


1872, May 10. 
1874, 


0. 1801, Oct. 22.) 1807. 

a. 1814, 1815. 

a, 1820. 1824, 

i. 1830, Jan. 13.) 1834, Nov. 3. 
a. 1835, Oct. 1840. 

i. 1848, Nov. 1.| 1847, Aug. 12. 
a. 1847. 1849. 

a. 1850. 1853. 

a. 1854, June. 1857. 

a. 1861. 1862. 

a. 1863, Aug. 1874, Sept. 

i. 1719. *1729,Mar. 5. 
a. 1729. 1733. 

0. 1733, Aug. |*1738, Sept. 22. 
i. 1740. *1791, Feb. 15. 
0. 1795. 1804, Sept. 


*1850, July 14. 
1856, May 22. 
1859. 

1869, June 21. 
1873, Sept. 10. 


o. 1827, Oct. 4.| 1851, June 19. 
-| 1869, Oct. 7. 


.| 1833, June 19. 
1837. 





1855, 
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Town and Church. Minister. Settlement. | Dismission. | Time. 

58. DOVER. Leverich, William, a. 1633. 1635. 3 
Char. 1640, Oct. 22. Burdet, George, a. 1637. 1639, 2. 
Population, 9,274. Knollys, Hanserd, o. 1638, Sept. 1641, a 
Ch. org. 1638, Dec. Larkham, Thomas, 1640. 1642. 2. 

Maud, Daniel, i. 1642, *1655. 13. 
Reyner, John, i. 1655. *1669, Apr. 20.| 14, 
Reyner, John Jdr., b.1667,|o. 1671, July 12./*1676, Dec. 21.) 9, 
Pike, John, 0. 1681, Aug. 31.|*1710, Mar. 10.} 29, 
Sever, Nicholas, 0.1711, Apr. 11.| 1715. 4, 
Cushing, Jonathan, 0. 1717, Sept. 18.|*1769, Mar. 25.| 52, 
Belknap, Jeremy, 0. 1767, Feb. 18.| 1786, Sept.11.} 20, 
Gray, Robert, 0. 1787, Feb. 28.| 1805, May 20.| 18, 
Shearman, Caleb H., 0. 1807, May 6.| 1812, May 7.| 5. 
Clary, Joseph W., 0. 1812, May 7.| 1828, Aug. 6./ 16. 
Winslow, Hubbard, 0. 1828, Dee. 4.| 1831, Nov. 30.) 3, 
Root, David, i. 1833, Feb. 6.| 1839, Sept. 4.) 6.5 
Young, Jeremiah §., 0. 1839, Nov. 20.| 1843, Sept. 4.) 4. 
Barrows, Homer, i. 1845, July 9.| 1852, July 6.) 7, 
Parsons, Benjamin F., ‘|i, 1853, Jan. 12.) 1856, Sept. 3.) 3.5 
Richardson, Klias H., i. 1856, Dec. 10 | 1863, Dec. 10.) 7, 
Walker, Avery 8., i. 1864, Nov. 16.| 1868, Sept. 7.| 4, 
Spalding, George B., i. 1869, Sept. 1. 
e' . org. 1856, |Parsons, Benjamin F., |i. 1856, Sept. 3.| 1861, Oct. 24.) 5. 
a" _ ’ |'Thornton, James B., a. 1861, Dee. 1563, 2. 
Haskell, Ezra, a. 1865. 1866, 2. 
Watson, Charles C., 0. 1867, July 2.| 1871, July 17.) 4. 
Savage, John W., a. 1871, Nov. 1874, 3. 
Haley, Frank, a. 1874, Nov. 1875. 1, 
9. IN. Farrar, Joseph, 0. 1772, June 10,} 1776, June 7.) 4, 
. iekeneas ata, Nov. 3, as |Sprague, Edward, 0. 1777, Nov. 12 |*1817, Dec. 16.| 40, 
Monadnock, No. 3, Leonard, Levi W., 0. 1820, Sept. 6.| Unitarian. 
Char. 1771, Mar. 29. Harris, Samuel, a. 1830. 1831. 2. 
Population, 930. Visdale, James, a. 1836, June. 1839. . 
Ch. org. 1772, June 10- Kendall, Henry A., 0. 1840, Oct. 21.] 1850, July 18.| 10. 
Became Unitarian and |Hayes, Alonzo A., i. 1851, Apr. 80. |(1.1853) 1855,12.12.} 2. 
new ch. org, 1827, |Kemp, George 8., a, 1854, June. 1855, 1. 
Nov. 21. Abbott, Edward F., i, 1855, Dec. 12.| 1859. 4. 
peg oer W,, a. 1860, July. 1861. 1. 
, M ; issell, Oscar, a. 1861, Aug. 1865, Mar. 4, 

i ag sg ol 8. Fosdick, Andrew J., a. 1866, ior 1870, 4. 
Population, 317. Holbrook, Amos, a, 1871, Nov. 

No CHuURcB.) 

61. N TON. Harris, Walter, o. 1789, Aug. 25.| 1830, July 8.) 41, 
ee its hee th Putnam, John M., i. 1830, July 8.) 1861, Oct. 9.| 31, 
Granted in 1751; known |!!ayward, Silvanus, o. 1861, Oct. 9.| 1866,May 1.) 5, 

as Stark’s Town, Bard, George I., i. 1866, Nov. 21.) 1873, Jan. 2.) 6, 
Population, 778. Spear, William E., 0. 1873, Oct. 16. 
Ch. org. 1789, June 18. 

62. DURHAM. Fletcher, Seth, a. 1656. 1657. 1, 
Char. 1732, May 15. Buss, John, a. 1684, 1717, 33. 
Population, 1,298. Adams, Hugh, i. 1718, Mar. 26.) 1739, Jan. 23.) 21. 
Ch. org. 1718, Mar. 26. Gilman, Nicholas, 0.1742, Mar, 3.|*1748, Apr.12.| 6, 

Adams, John, 0. 1749, Mar. 25.| 1778, Jan. 16.) 29, 
Coe, Curtis, 0.1780, Nov. 1| 1896, May 1.) 25.5 
Burt, Federal, 0. 1817, June 18.|*1828, Feb. 9.| 11. 
P..ge, Robert, i. 1828, Dec. 8.| 1831, Mar.31.) 2.5 
Tobey, Alvan (b. 1881), jo. 1833, Nov. 20.| 1870, Dec. 20.| 39, 
Talbot, Henry L., o. 1873, Jan. 1. 

63. EAST KINGSTON. |Coffin, Peter, 0. 1739, Nov. 14.| 1772. 32. 


Char. 1738, Nov. 17. 
Population, 553. 
*Ch. org. 1739, Nov. 14. 


(64. EATON. 
Char. 1766, Nov. 7, 
Population, 657. 

No CHURCH.) 
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Town and Church. Minister. Settlement. Dismission. {| Time. 

65. EFFINGHAM. Burt, Gideon, o. 1803. 1805. 2. 
Incor. 1778, Mar. 18. Mordough, John H., a. 1836. 1839. 3. 
Population, 904, Doldt, James, a. 1842, Jan, 1843, a. 
Ch. org. a. 1800. Chapman, Elias, a. 1849. 1850. 1. 
Re-org. 1836, May 17. 

(66. ELLSWORTH. 

Char. 1769, May 1, as 
Trecthick. 

Incor. 1802, June 16. 

No Cuurcu.) 

67. ENFIELD. Clark, John, a. 1837. 1838. 2. 

Char. 1761, July 4, as Rel- | Burge, Benjamin, o. 1840, July 1.| 1848, Feb. 8. 

an. Emerson, Noah, a. 1849, 1850. 1. 
Population, 1,662. Pulsifer, Daniel, a. 1853, Apr. 1854, 1. 
Ch. org. 1826, May 30. Thompson, William 8., |a. 1858, 1859. i. 
Edward Evans was ord. |Rogers, Isaac, a. 1859, Apr. 1860. 1.5 
Dec., 1799, over a ch.,|Baldwin, William O., a, 1860, 1862. 2. 
by Cong’! ministers, and |{.ord, Samuel J. M., a, 1852, Feb. 1863. SE 
dis. in 1805. But that |Haley, Frank, 0. 1863, Oct. 7.) 1866,May 1.) 3. 
he or the ch. were Con-|Hartshorne, VaolaJ., a. 1866, May. 1874, 8. 
gregational is doubtful. | Parker, Francis, a. 1875, July. 

68. EPPING. Cutler, Robert, 0.1747, Dec. 9.| 1755, Dec. 23.) 8. 
Char. 1741, Feb. 12, Stearns, Josiah, 0. 1758, Mar. 8.|*1788, July 25.| 30.5 
Population, 1,270. Holt, Peter, 0. 1793, Feb. 27.) 1821, Apr. 25. 28. 
Ch. org. 1747, Dec. 9. Jeff-rds, Forrest, 0. 1826, Oct. 25.) 1831, Oct. 30.) 5. 

Uiley, Samuel, a. 1835. 1836. 2. 
Le Bosquet, John, a. 1837, June. 1838, 1. 
Chapman, Calvin, 0. 1842, Dec. 8.) 1845, Apr.14.| 2.5 
Corser, Enoch, a. 1845, June. 1848. 3. 
White, Lyman,b.’49,May,|i. 1854, Jan. 4.) 1855, May. 6. 
Stearns, Josiah H., a. 1857, July. 

69. KPSOM. Tucke, John, 0. 1761, Sept. 23.| 1774. 18. 
Char. 1727, May 18, Hazeltine, Ebenezer, 0.1784, Jan. 21.|*1818, Nov.10.| 30. 
Population, 993. Curtis, Jonathan, 0. 1815, Feb. 22.) 1825, Jan. 1.) 10. 
Ch. org. 1761, Sept. 23. |Smith, Amasa, a. 1825, May. 1826, 1. 

Putnam, Joh: M., i. 1827, Nov. 1.| 1830, May. 2.5 
Manning, Abel, a. 1831, Apr. 1833. 2. 
Smith, Francis P., a. 1335, Feb. 1837. 2. 
Fitield. Winthrop, 0. 1837, May 10.| 1846. 9. 
Patnam, ~~ a « i. 9 May 5.| 1852,May 3.) 7. 
Bl nchard, Edmun +» |® 1854, Aug. 1855, 1. 
(10. ERROL. Willey, Charles, a. 1857. 1860. 3. 
Char, 1774, Feb. 28. Peff 1860, “a 
Incor. 1836, Dec. 28. effers, Aaron B., a, 1860, 18 35. 5. 
Population, 178. S-nith, George, a. 1865, Nov. 1869, 4, 
No Cuurcn.) Peabody, Charles, a. 1869, 1872, 3. 
Tl. EXETER. Wheelwright, John, i. 1658. 1642. 4. 
Settled, 1638, Apr. 3. Dudley, Samuel, o. 1650. *1683. Feb. 10.) 33. 
Population, 3,437. Clark, John, 0. 1698, Sept. 21./*1705, July 25] 7. 
1st ch. org. 1638. Odlin, John, 0. 1706, Nov. 11.|*1754, Nov. 2U.| 48. 
New-org. 1698, Sept. 21. |Odiin, Woodbridge, 0. 1743, Sept. 28.|*1776, Mar. 10.} 33, 
Mansfield, Isaac, 0. 1776, Oct. 9.| 1787, Aug. 22.) 11. 
Rowland, William F., 0. 1790, June 2.) 1828, Dec. 5.) 88.5 
Smith, John, i. 1829, Mar. 12.) 1838, Feb. 14.] 9. 
Williams, William, i. 1838, May 31.| 1842, Oct. 1.) 4.5 
Fairchild, Joy H., i. 1843, Sept. 20.] 1844, July 30.) 1. 
Hitchcock, Roswell D., jo. 1845, Nov. 19.} 1852, July 7.) 7. 
Hitchcock, William D., ji. 1853, Oct. 5.|*1854, Nov.23| 1. 
Lasell, Nathaniel, i. 1856, June 19.) 1860, Nov. 22.) 4, 
Nason, Elias, i. 1860, Nov. 22.) 1865, June 2.) 5. 
Barrows, John O., i. 1866, Dec. 5.) 1862, Oct. 6.) 3, 
Byington, Swift, i, 1871, June 2, 

2d ch. org. 1744, June 7. |Rogers, Daniel, o. 1748, Aug. 31./*1785, Dec. 9.| 37.5 

Re-org. 1813, Dec. 24. Brown, Joseph, 0. 1792, Nov. 20.) 1797, Aug. 28.| 5. 
Hurd, Isaac, i. 1817, Sept. 11.) *1856, Oct. 4.] 39. 
Dexter, Samuel D., 0. 1847, Dec. 2.|*1850, Apr.20.| 2.5 
Mann, Asa, i. 1851, Nov. 19.| 1857, July 8.' 6. 
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Town and Church. 


Minister. 


| Settlement. 
| 


Dismission. 





EXETER. —2d ch. — 
Continued. 


71. 


72. FARMINGTON, 
Incor. 1798, Dee. 1. 
Population, 2,063. 

Ch. org. 1819, Sept. 15. 


173. FITZWILLIAM. 
Char. 1752, Jan. 15, as 
Monadnock No. 4. 
Re-chart. 1773, May 19, 
Population, 1,140. 
Ch. org. 1771, Mar. 27. 


14. FRANCESTOWN. 
Char. 1772, June 8, 
Population, 932. 

Ch. org. 1773, Jan. 27. 


(75. FRANCONIA, 
Char. 1764, Feb. 14, as 
Morristown. 
Population, 549. 
*Ch. org. 1814, Apr. 4. 
For Pastors, see Lethle- 
hem.) 


76. FRANKLIN. 
Incor. 1828, Dec. 24, 
Population, 2,301. 

Ch. org. 1822, June Ll, 


(77. FREEDOM. 
Incor 1531, June 16, 
Population, 737. 

No Cuurcu.) 


(78 FREMONT. 
Char. 1764, Juue 22, as 
Poplise. 
Population, 527. 
No CutRcu.) 


(79. GILFORD. 
Incor. 1812, June 16, 
Population, 3,361, 
No Cuaurcu.) 


80. GILMANTON. 
Char. 1727, May 20. 
Population, 1,642. 

*Ch. org. 1774, Nov. 30. 





Centre church org. 1826, 
Mar. 8. 


Iron-Works church org. 
1830, Oct. 12. 


Lanphear, Orpheus T., 
street, George E., 


Walker, James, 
Parker, Clement, 
Morgan, Timothy, 
Lane, Joseph, 
Willey, Benjamin G., 
Sargent, Roger M., 
Tappan, Daniel D., 
“argent, Roger M., 
Kimball, Woodbury 8., 
Titus, Eugene H., 
Vitkin, Paul H., 


Brigham, Benjamin, 
Williams, Stephen, 
Sahin, John, 
Herrick, Horace, 
Jenkins, Abraham, 
Woods, John, 
Gaylord, William L., 
Norton, John F., 
Colby, John, 


Bradford, Moses, 
Richards, Austin, 
Folsom, Nathaniel 8., 
Davenport, James R., 
McGee, Jonathan, 
Vaylor, Lothrop, 
Cutler, Charles, 
Richards, Austin, 
~eccombe, Charles, 
Campbell, Henry F., 


Lane, Joseph, 
Stone, Benjamin P., 
Tappan, Daniel D., 
Nichols, Samuel, 
Kuight, Isaac, 
Savage, William T., 


Parsons, William, 
Smith, Isaac, 
Spofford, Luke A., 
Lancaster, Daniel, 
smith, Francis P., 
Carpenter, Josiah, 
Wood, Horace, 
Page, John C., 
Manning, Abel, 





Rood, Heman, 

|ILa caster, Daniel (b.’32), 
|\Sargent, Roger M., 
Blake, Joseph, 


S:fford, Charles G., 
Greeley, Stephen 8. N., 
Childs, Rufus, 
\Ordway, Jairus, 


Chickering, JohnW., Jr.,| 


li, 1858, Feb. 2. 
i. 1866, Sept. 6. 
i. 1871, Mar. 30. 


PEPPPP 
A 


a. 1852, Oct. 

i. 1860, Mar. 27. 
a. 1869, Sept. 

i. 1873, Apr. 29. 
a. 1875, July. 


0.1771, Mar 27, 
0. 1800, Nov. 5. 
0. 1805, Mar. 6 
0. 1844, Sept. 4. 
0. 1848, Feb. 16. 
a. 1854, 

0. 1860, Sept. 14. 
i, 1868, Sept. 23. 
a. 1873, Aug. 


0. 1790, Sept. 8. 
0. 1827, Nov. 7. 
i. 1836, Oct. 12. 
i. 1839, May 15. 
i, 1843, Aug. 16. 
i. 1851, Nov. 19. 
0. 1857, Nov. 18. 
a. 1866. 

a. 1871, Apr. 

0. 1874, Jan. 22. 


a. 1828, Nov. 
0. 1831, May 26. 
a. 1832, July. 
a. 1834, Tan. 
i. 1837. Sept. 27. 
i. 1849, Sept. 4. 


a. 1763, Aug. 

0. 1774, Nov. 30. 
0. 1819, June 9. 
o. 1825, Sept. 2). 
a. 1834. 

a. 1837. 

a. 1846. 

a. 1853. 

a. 1857. 


0. 1826, July 12 
i. 1835, Dec. 16. 
o. 1852, Apr. 27. 
i, 1860, June 13. 


o. 1831, Sept. 28. 
0. 1839, Jan. 31. 
0. 1844, Nov. 6. 
a. 1856, Mar. 





1864, Feb. 16. 
1871, Mar. 30. 


*1826, Sept. 4. 
1829. 
1842. 


ile 
1. 1874, Dec. 


*1799, June 13. 
1802, Nov. 

*1845, Oct. 14. 
1847, Sept. 15. 
1853, Feb. 15. 
1860. 
1867, Dec. 23. 
1873, Mar. 31. 


1827, Jan. 1. 
1836, Mar. 10. 
1838, Aug. 21. 
1842, Aug. 18. 
1850, Nov. 5. 
1857. Aug. 18. 
1866, Sept. 25. 
1870, Sept. 

1873, Sept. 


1831, Feb. 
1832,May 2. 
1833, Aug. 
1837, May. 
1848, Dee. 21. 
1874, Nept. 4. 


1773. 

*1817, Mar. 25. 
1825, June 9. 
1832, July 25. 
1835. 

1838. 
1847, 
1854, 
1858. 


1830, Mar. 23. 
1852, Jan. 26. 
1860. Jan. 31. 


1836, June 12. 
1842, Oct. 19. 





1855, Oct. 2. 
1861. 





Time. 





a2 


4. 
ll. 
5. 
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Town and Church. 


Minister. 


Settlement. 





80. GILMANTON.—Iron 


Works ch. —Contin- 
ued, 


81. GILSUM. 


Char. oa Dec. 8, as 
Boy 

Rocher. 1763, July 13, 

Population, 590. 

Ch. org. 1772, Oct. 27. 


82. GOFFSTOWN. 


Char. 1761, June 16, 
Population, 1,656. 
Ch. org. 1771, Oct. 30. 
Re-org. 1801, Dec. 29, 


838. GORHAM. 


Incor. 1836, June 18, 
Population, 1,167. 
Ch. org. 1862, "Mar. 18. 


84. GOSHEN. 


Incor. 1791, Dec. 27. 
Population, 507. 
Ch. org. 1802, Feb. 23, 


85. GOSPOR 


Char. 1715, ee . 

Population, 94, 

Ch. org., the time and the 
fact doubtful. 


(86. GRAFTON. 


Incor. 1778, Nov. 11. 
Population, 907. 
No Cuurca.) 


(87. GRANTHAM. 


Char. 1761, July 11. 
Population, 608. 
No CuHurcH.) 


88. GREENFIELD. 


Incor. 1791, June 15. 

Population, 527. 

Ch. org. 1792, Sept. 7. 

Evangelical ch. org. 1834, 
Jan. 8. 


— ~ re-org. 1839, Nov. 


Bradford, Dana B., 
Blake, Jeremiah M. D., 
Moore, Nathan 8., 
Blake, Jeremiah, 
Rodgers, George 


Fish, Elisha, 
White, Broughton, 
Cochran, Sylvester, 
Chase, Ebenezer, 
Arnold, Seth 8.. 
Hutchinson, William, 
hite, Henry, 
Langdon, George, 
Tisdale, James, 
Jackson, Abraham, 
Adams, Ezra, 
Bassett, Edward B., 
Wood, Horace, 
Hayward, Silvanus, 


Currier, Joseph, 
Waters, Cornelius, 
Morrill. David L., 
Pitman, Benjamin H., 
Wood. Henry, 
Stowell, David, 
Willey, Isaac, 
Richardson, Elias H., 
Ray, John 

Gerould, Samuel Ly 


Burt, Edmund, 
‘Tewksbury, George F., 
Merry, Thomas T., 
Tewksbury, George F., 


Stephens, Josiah, 
Manning, Abel, 

Rogers, Stephen, 
Waite. Aaron, 

Russell, Carey, 
Richardson, enry, 
Barrows, William H., 
Bragdon, John, 
Thurston, Henry W. L., 


Hull, Joseph, 
Brock, John, 
Belcher, Samuel, 
Moody, Samuel, 
Moody, Joshua, 
Tucke, John, 
Shaw, Jeremiah, 
Stephens, Josiah, 
Sewall, Samuel, 


Clark, Timothy, 
alker, John, 
Danforth, Francis, 


Jones, Ezra, 

Smith, David P (b. °89), 
McGee, Jonathan, 
Goodhue, Daniel, 


Fowler, Bancroft, 
Jones, Amzi, 
Emerson, Noah, 





a. 1862, Aug. 
a. 1866. 
a. 1870, Dec. 
a. 1874, 
“< 1875, July 22. 


i. 1794, May 29. 
“< bes ll. 


1824. 
“ oe Sept. 22. 
a. 1833, 
a. 1836. 


18% 
i. 1851, Mar. 19. 
a. 1864, Aug. 
a, 1866, June. 
a. 1875, Aug. 


0.1771, Oct. 30. 
0. 1781, Dec. 27. 
o. 1802, Mar. 
i. 1820, Oct. 1s. 
0. 1826, May 31. 
0. 1831, Nov. 80. 
i. 1837, Nov. 23 
0. 1854, May 18, 
a. 1857, Apr. 

i. 1869, Feb. 4. 


a. 1856, July. 
a. 1860, July. 
a. 1866, Apr. 
a. 1868, Sept. 


a, 1798, 
a, 1825, 
a. 1835. 
a. 1840. 
a. 1846, July. 
a. 1850, Mar. 
a. 1865, July. 
a. 1870, Sept. 
a. 1875, May. 


a. 1639, 

a. 1646. 

a. 1672. 

a. 1698, 

a. 1707. 

0. 1732, July 26. 
a. 1773 

a. 1800. 

a. 1824, Sept. 


~ 


o. 1800, Jan. 1. 
0.1812, Keb. 5. 
0. 1823, June 11. 


0. 1834, Sept. 18. 
i, 1845, May 8. 
a. 1851, Jan. 
a. 1860, Mar. 





i. 1839, Nov. 20. 
a. 1845. 





‘a. 1846, Oct. 


Dismission. | Time. 
1866, Feb. 3.5 
1879, 5. 
1873. 3. 
1875. 1 
oe 28.) 13. 
1812, 2. 
1825. 1, 
1833, Apr. 26.) 3. 
835. 2. 
1838, Oct. 2. 
1840. 1. 
1842, 2. 
1819, Mar. 6. 
1851. 1. 
*1864, Mar. 20.| 13. 
1866. 2. 
1875, Aug. 9. 
1774, Aug,29.| 3. 
1795, May 4.| 14. 
1811, July 10] 9.5 
1825, Nov. 15.) 5. 
831, Nov.29.| 5.5 
1836, Dec. 15.) 5. 
1854, May 17.) 17. 
1856, Oct. 30.] 2.5 
1866, May. 9. 
1859, 3. 
1866, Apr. 6. 
1867, Oct. 1.5 
1800, Oct. 2. 
3terms of serv. 9, 
1838, 3. 
1846. 7. 
1847, 1, 
1861, Sept. 11.5 
67. J’y,jtime.| 2, 
187 2. 
? 
1649. 3. 
? 
1732. 25. 
*1773, Aug.12.| 41. 
1775. 2. 
#1804, July 2.) 4, 
*1826, Mar.15.| 1.5 
1811, May 1.] 11.5 
1822, July 2.) 10.5 
1831, Apr. 8. 
1838, May 31.) 4, 
*1850, Oct. 1.) 11. 
1859, 9 
1864, May. 4, 
1845, Apr. 22.) 4.5 
1846. 1, 
1849, Apr. 2.5 
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Town and Church. 


88. GREENFIELD. —Ist 
ch. — Continued. 


Chs. united 1867, May 28, 


89. GREENLAND. 
Char. 1703. 
Population, 695. 
Ch. org. 1706, July. 


90. GREENVILLE. 
Incor. 1872, June. 
Population, 850. 

Ch. org. 1847, June 3. 


91. GROTON: 

Char. 1761, July 8, as 
Cockermouth. 

Incor. 1796, Dec. 7. 

Population, 583. 
h. org. 1779, June 12, 

Hebron has always been 
united with Groton in 
the same ministers, 


92, HAMPSTEAD. 
Char. 1749, Jan. 19. 
Population, 935. 

Ch. org. 1752, June 3. 


98, HAMPTON. 
Granted 1633. Sept. 
Incor. 1639, May 22, as 

Winnacunnet. 

Population, 1,177. 

Ch. formed at Lynn, 
Mass, 1635 or 1656, 
which church and pas. 
tor came to Humpton 
1638. 

Mr. Pidgin was settled 
by the town, and as a 
Presbyterian. 


94. HAMPTON FALLS. 
ar. 171 
Pupulation, 679. 
Ch. org. 1711, Dee. 13, 
Re-organized in union 
with Seabrook, 1836, 
July 12. 


9. HANCOCK. 
Incor. 1779, Nov. 5. 
Population, 692. 
Ch. org. 1788, Aug. 23. 


96. HANOVER. 
Char. 1761, July 4. 
Population, 2,085. 
Ch. org. 1771, Jan. 23, 
Presbyterian. 
Congregational Ch. org. 


1805, July 2, 


Minister. 


Settlement. 


Dismission. 





Le Bosquet, John, 
Marshall, Lyman, 
Case, Rufus, 


Willey, Charles, 
Partridge, Samuel H., 


Allen, William, 
McClintock, Samuel, 
Neal, James A., 
Abbott, Ephraim, 
Clark, Samuel W., 
Holt, Edwin, 

Kobie, Edward, 


Olmstead, William, 
Kellogg, Erastus M., 
Austin, Samuel J., 
Fisher, George E., 
Merriam, George F., 


Perley, Samuel, 
Page, ‘Thomas, 
Rolfe, William, 
Nenney, Asa P., 
|\Pulsifer, Daniel, 
Hobart, James, 
Conant, Liba, 
Cook, Jonathan B., 


True, Henry, 

Kelley, John, 
Bartley, John McC., 
Pratt, ‘Theodore C., 
Bullard, Edward W., 


Bachiler, Stephen, 
Dalton, Timothy, 
Wheelwright, John, 
Cotton, Seaborn, 
Cotton, John (b. 786), 
Gookin, Nathaniel, 
Cotton, Ward, 
‘Thayer, Ebenezer, 
Pidgin, William, 
Appleton, Jesse, 
Webster, Josiah, 
Eldredge, Erasmus D., 
Fay, Solomun P., 
Colby, John, 

Dodge, John W., 
McLean, James, 
Chandler, Frederic D., 
Batchelder, John 8., 


Cotton, Theophilus, 
Whipple, Joseph, 
Bailey, Josiah, 
Wingate, Paine, 
Langdon, Samuel, 
Abbot, Jacob, 
Dow, Moses, 


Paige, Reed, 
Burgess, Archibald, 
Bigelow, -Asahel, 
Pratt, Theodore C., 


Wheelock, Eleazar, 
Ripley, Sylvanus, 
Smith, John, 

Shurtleff, Roswell, 
Howe, George, 

Page, Robert, 

Wood, Henry, 
Richards, John (b, *41), 
Leeds, Samuel P., 





a, 1849, Apr. 
a, 1860, July. 
a. 1864, May. 


a. 1868, 
a. 1869. 


0. 1707, July 15. 
0. 1756, Nov. 3. 
0. 1805, May 22. 
0. 1813, Oct. 27. 


0. 1852, Feb, 25. 


o. 1849, Apr. 11. 
i. 1852, May 20. 
o. 1857, Feb. 25. 
i. 1859, June 22. 
o. 1865, Mar. 9. 


i, 1779, June 12. 
0. 1790. 

0. 1803, Nov. 9. 
o. 1828, June 18, 
a, 1835. 

a. 1841. 

a. 1845, Feb. 

a. 1874, June. 


o. 1752, June 24. 
0. 1792, Dec. 5. 
0. 1836, Oct. 12. 
0. 1859, June 21. 
i. 1870, Dec. 14. 


i. 1639. 

i. 1647, June 24. 
0. 1659, May 4. 
0. 1696, Nov. 19 
0. 1710, Nov. 15. 
0. 1734, Mar, 12 
0. 1765, Sept. 17. 
0. 1796, Jan. 27. 
0. 1797, Feb. 22. 
o. 1808, June 8. 
0. 1838, Apr. 4. 
0. 1849, Sept. 6. 


a. 1873, Sept. 
a, 1875, Apr. 


0.1712, Jan. 2, 
0. 1727, Jan. 15. 
0. 1757, Oct. 19. 
0. 1763, Dec. 14. 
i. 1781, Jan. 18. 
o. 1798, Aug. 15. 
a. 1830. 


o. 1791, Sept. 20. 
0. 1822, Dec. 25. 
i, 1850, May 165. 
a. 1875, July. 


i, 1771, Jan. 238. 
if 9, 


0. 1782, Nov. 

a. 1804, 

a. 1827. , 

i. 1831, Oct. 5. 
i, 1835, Mar. 8. 
i. 1842, Apr. 2. 





i, 1861, July 10. 


*1760, Sept. 8. 
#1804, Apr. 27. 
*1808, July 18. 
1828, Oct. 28. 


.|*1847, Aug. 18. 
-| 1851, Jan. 


*1851, June 6. 
1855, Dec. 26. 
1859, Apr. 19 
1862, Oct. 29. 


1785. 

*1813, May 3. 
1828, June 18, 
1833, Feb. 11. 
1840, 

1844, 
1868, 


*1782, 
1836, 
1857, 
1870, 


May 22 
Oct. 12. 
Dec. 
Jan. 9. 


1641. 
*1661, Dec. 28. 
1659, May 4. 
*1686, Apr. 20. 
*1710, Mar. 27. 


1765, Nov. 12, 
*1792, Sept. 6 
1807, Aug. 2. 
1307, Nov. 16. 
*1837, Mar. 27. 
1849, May 7. 
1854, Aug. 29. 


| 1863, Nov. 18. 
.| 1868, Nov. 18. 
.| 1872, Feb. 


4, 
1875, Mar. 22. 


*1726, Aug. 16 


*1762, Sept. 12. 
1776, Mar, 12. 
*1797, Nov. 29. 


1833. 


*1816, July 22. 
1849, Dee. 18. 
1875, June. 


*1779, Apr. 24. 
*1787, Feb. 5. 
1805, July 2. 
1827 


1830. 

1833. May 9. 

1840, Dee. 21 
#1859, Mar. 29. 








Time. 


10. 


3. 
3. 


9.) 2 


*1734, Aug. 25.) 24 


*1757, Feb. 17.| 30 


1827, Oct. 23.| 29 
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| 
Town and Church. Minister. Settlement. | Dismission. 
| 
96. HANOVER.—Contin-|Burroughs, Eden, i, 1772, om 5 5 170 —_ Nov. 15. 
ued Collins, Samuel, i. 1788, Nov. 


a. 

Centre ch. org. 1771, July 
17. Presbyterian ; long 
been Congregational. 

Aschism occurred in this 
ch. in 1786, and Mr. 
Collins was installed 
over the Presbyterian 
part. Re-united, 1810, 
May 16. 


97. HARRISVILLE. 
Incor, 1870, June. 
Population, 696. 

Ch. org. 1840, Sept. 2: 


(98. HART’S LOCA- 
TION. 


Incor. (?) 1870, June. 
Population, 26. 
No CHURCH.) 


99. HAVERHILL. 
Char. 1763, May 18, 
Population, 2,271. 

Ch. org. 1764. Sept. with 
Newbury, Vt. 
Re-org. 1790, Oct. 13, 


*North Haverhill ch. org. 
1815, June. 


100. HEBRON. 
Incor. 1792, June 15. 
Population, 382. 
Ch. org. 1779, June 12, 


101. HENNIKER. 
Granted 1752, July 6. 
Char. 1768, Nov. 10. 
Population, 1,288, 
Ch. org. 1769, June 7. 


102. HILL. 
Granted 17538, Sept. 14, 
as New Chester. 
Incor. 1778, Nov. 10. 
Population, 620. 
Ch. org. 1815, Feb. 19. 


103. HILLSBOROUGH. 
Char. 1772, Nov. 14. 
Population, 1,595. 

Ch. org. 1769, Oct. 12. 


Towne, Josiah, 
Birkby, John, 

Ellis, John M., 
Kimball, David, 
Cutter, A. H., 
Adams, John, 
Smith, Bezaleel, 
McClenning, Daniel, 


Whiton, Otis C. (b. 41), 
Pomeroy, Jeremiah, 
Babcock. Daniel 7m 
Tuttle, William G., 
Marsh all, Lyman, 
Palmer, Charles M,, 
Holbrook, Amos, 


Powers, Peter, 
Smith, Ethan, 
Smith, John, 
Powers, Grant, 
Wood, Henry, 
Gibbs, Joseph, 
Fleming, Archibald, 
Delano, Samuel, 
Searle, Moses C., 
Greeley, Edward H., 
Emerson, John D., 
Greeley, Edward H., 
Bittinger, John Q., 


wr John, 
Nichols, Peter J., 
Delano, Samuel, 


For Hebron ministers, see 
roton. 


Rice, Jacob, 
Sawyer. Moses, 
Scales, Jacob, 
Foster, Eden B., 
Searle, Richard T., 
Eaton, Joseph M. R., 
Morrill, Stephen §8., 
Morss, ‘George H., 


Sargent, Benjamin, 
Knight, Isaac, 
Lucas, Hazael, 

Le Bosquet, John, 
Sawyer, Daniel, 
Amsden, Silas H., 


Barnes, Jonathan, 
Chapin, Stephen, 
Chapin, Seth, 
Lawton, John, 
Ward, Milton. 
|Farnsworth, Seth, 
|'Tenney, Samuel G., 
Adams, George W., 
Rowe, Elihu T., 
Page, Robert, 
Durgin, Charles C., 
Partridge, Samuel H., 
Dennis, Rodney G., 
Adams, John, 





o. 1814, met 

i, 1836, June 20. 
i. 1840, May 13, 
a, 1845. 

i. 1850, Nov. 20. 
a. 1857. 

a. 1861. 

a, 1873, Aug. 


i. 1842, Aug. 11. 
a. 1846. 


a. 1850. 

o. 1851, Apr. 16. 
a. 1864, Apr. 

0. 1868, Dec. 8. 
a. 1871, Nov. 


i. 1765, Feb. 27. 
0. 1792, Jan. 25. 
0. 1802, Dec, 23 
0.1815, Jan. 4. 
i. 1831, Dee. 14 
0. 1835, June 16. 
i, 1838, June 27. 
i. 1842, Feb. 16. 
a. 1847, May. 
0. 1849, Nov. 
0. 1858, Oct. 
i. 1869, Nov. 2 
i, 1874, July 


7 
1. 
4 


1833, Jan. 
1839, Apr. 24. 
1842, Oct. 
1847. 

1856, July 8. 
1861, 

1870. 


*1845, Oct. 17. 
1850. 


1851. 

186), Aug. 22 
1866, Apr. 
1871, Mar. 20. 


1782, left, °84 
1799, June 23, 
1807, Jan, 14. 
1829, Apr. 28. 
1835, Mar. 3. 
*1837, Apr. 11. 
1841, Sept. 23. 
1847, Jan. 13. 
1849, May. 
1858, Jan. 6 
1867, Nov. 19. 
1874, July 2. 


a. 1830. 1835. 
a, 1835. 1837. 
a. 1847, May. 1852. 


" 


0. 1769, June 7. 
0. 1802, May 26. 
i. 1827, Jau. 17. 
o. 1841, Aug. 18, 


1782, Feb. 21. 
1826, Mar. 29. 
1839, Mar. 1. 


1847, Jan. 7. 


i. 1847, Dec. RS 1850, Mar. 20, 

- 1851, Feb. 1868, June 30 
. 1870, Sept. “k 1878, Aug. 18. 

" 1873, Oct. 

a. 1825. 1829. 

0. 1831, Jan. 1836. 


6. 
i. 1838, May 2 
i. 1843, Apr. 26. 
a. 1851. 
a. 1861, May. 


0. 1772, Nov. 25. 
o. 1805, June 19. 
0.1812, Jan. 1, 
i. 1821, Nov. 7. 
o. 1834, July 23, 
i, 1836, Nov. 23 
i. 1838, July 4. 
i, 1840, Oct. 2i 
0. 1845, May 29. 
a. 1847, Aug. 

a. 1851, May. 

0. 1853, May 10. 
a 1858. 





1839, Jan. 16. 
1849, Apr. 24. 
1853. 
1862, 


1803, Oct. 20 
1808, May 12, 
1816, June 26. 
1834. Apr. 22. 
1835, Nov. 10. 


-|*1837, Mar. 26 


1839, May 29. 
1844, Jan. 17. 
1847, Nov. 30. 
1851, May. 
1852, May. 

18 

1859, 





a. 1861. 


Time, 
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1875.] Ministry and Churches of New Hampshire. 
Town and Church. Minister. Settlement. Dismission. 
103. HILLSBORO’.—Con-|Tenney, Samuel G., a. 1839, May. 1843, May. 


tinued. 
2d ch. org. 1839, May 29. 


104. HINSDALE. 
Char. 1753, Sept. 3. 
Population, 1,342, 
Ch. org. 1763. 
Re-org. 1821, Oct. 8. 


(105. HOLDERNESS. 
Char. 1761, Oct. 24. 
Population, 793. 

No Cavuncu.) 


106. HOLLIS. 
Char. 1746, Apr. 3. 
Population, 1,079. 
Ch. org. 1743, Apr. 20.( ?) 


107. HOOKSET. 
Incor, 1822, July 3. 
Population, 1,330. 

Ch. org. 1828, Jan. 22, 


108. HOPKINTON. 
Granted 1735, Jan. 16, as 
New Hopkinton. 
Char. 1765, Jan. 11. 
Population, 1,814. 
Ch, org. 1757, Nov. 23. 


109 HUDSON, 

Char. 1746, July 5, as 
Nottingham West. 

Population, 1,066. 

Ch. org. 1787, Nov. 30. 

Mr. Strickland was ord. 
over a separate Pres, 
ch, org. 1771. 

United Pres. ch. org. in 
1816 


Became 
Sept. 9 


(110. JACKSON. 
Incor. 1800, Dec. 4, as 
Adams. 
Population, 474. 
No Cuurcn.) 


Cong’l, 1841, 


Cummings, Jacob, 
Brickett, Harry, 
Morrill, Stephen 8., 
Underwood, Henry B., 
Bragdon, John, 


Gay, Bunker, 
Strong, Eliphalet, 
Marsh, Joseph, 
Brown, Gardiner 8., 
Gerould, Moses, 
Wells, Moses H., 
Batchelder, John 8., 
Watson, Charles C., 


Suddard, John, 
Whittemore, Joseph R., 


Emerson, Daniel, 
Smith, Eli, 

Perry, David, 

Aiken, James, 
Gordon, Matthew D., 
Day, Pliny B., 

Laird, James, 
Kelsey, Hiram L., 


Moore, peer ery 
Jewett, Spofford D., 
Perkins, James W., 
Lawrence, John, 
Tarleton, Joseph W., 
Fobes, William A., b.’54 
Caswell, Enoch H , 
Leffingwell, Marvin, 
Burnham, Abraham, 


Scales, James, 
Fletcher, Elijah, 
Cram, Jacob, 

Smith, Ethan, 
Hatch, Roger C., 
Kimball, Mo-es, 
Jennison, Edwin, 
Cordley, Christopher M., 
Angier, Marshall B., 
Cook, Elisha W., 
Cutler, William H., 
Young, John K., 
Stone, Clarendon A., 


Merrill, Nathaniel, 
Strickland, John, 
Fisher, Jabez P., 
Talbot, William K., 
Poge, William, 
French, Daniel L., 
tichards. Austin, 
Howe, Benjamin, 
Blanchard, Silas M., 





i, 1843, Nov. 15. 
a. 1857. 
a. 1866. 
i. 1871, Mar. 
a. 1873, Apr. 


1 


o. 1763, Aug. 17. 
o. 1832, May 17. 
i, 1835, June 10, 
0. 1838, May 2. 
i, 1844, Oct. 30. 
i. 1856, May 1. 
i, 1866, Mar. 7. 
i. 1871, Dec. 183. 


a. 1839, 
a. 1848, Sept. 


0. 1743, Apr. 20. 
0. 1793, Nov. 27. 
i. 1831, Feb. 23. 
o. 1843, Aug. 30. 
o. 1849, Mar. 21. 
i. 1852, July 
i. 1870, May 25. 
i. 1875, June 1, 


=“ 


a. 1836. 

a. 1838, Apr. 

a. 1846, June. 
a. 1847, Sept. 
a. 1850, June. 


,»|0. 1855, Nov. 8. 


a. 1858, June. 
a. 1860, July. 
a. 1865, Aug. 


0. 1757, Nov. 23. 
0. 1773, Jan. 27. 
0. 1789, Feb. 25. 
i, 1800, Mar. 11. 
o. 1818, Oct. 21. 
i. 1834, May 7. 
i, 1847, June 6. 
o. 1849, Sept. 5 
o. 1853, June 8, 
i, 1861, Mar. 6. 
o. 1865, Dec. 20. 
a. 1867, June. 

i. 1874, Dec. 29. 


0.1737, Nov. 30. 
ji. 1774, July 13. 
lo. 1796, Feb. 24. 
0. 1825, Nov. 2. 
i. 1844, Aug. 14. 
a. 1852, Nov. 

a. 1863, Jan. 

a. 1866, Apr. 

a. 1867, 





*1866, Apr. 20. 
De 
869. 

1872, July 7. 
1875. 


1810, 

1835, Mar. 25. 
1838, May 2. 
1844, Apr. 2. 
1853, Feb. 2. 
1865, Aug. 31. 
1871, Dec. 5. 


1840, 
1850, 


*1801, Sept. 30. 
1831, Feb. 23. 
1842, June 13. 
1848, July 3. 
1852, July 7. 


-|*1869, July 6. 


*1874, Aug. 20. 


1837. 


1853. 
1858, 
1860, 
1865. 
1872, 


Dec, 23. 


1770, July 4. 
*1786, Apr. 8. 
1792, Jan. 6. 
1817, Dec. 16. 
1832, June 26. 
1846, July 15. 
1849, Sept. 5. 
1852, Feb. 4. 
1860, Mar. 28. 
1864, Dec. 13. 
1867, May 8. 
1874, Nov. 


*1796. 

1792, Oct. 24. 
1801, June 4. 
1829, Oct. 26. 
1852, June 28. 
*1860, July 20, 
1865, 

1867. 

1868. 











od 




















560 Ministry and Churches of New Hampshire. Oct. 
Town and Church. Minister. Settlement. Dismission. | Time. 

111, JAFFREY. Ainsworth, Laban, 0. 1782, Dec. 10.'*1858, Mar. 17.) 75.5 

Granted 1749, as Monad- | Lyman, Giles, 0. 1832, Jan, 11.! 1837, May 3.) 5.5 
rock, No. 3. Crosby, Josiah D., 0. 1837, Oct. 4.! 1844, Apr. 19.] 6.5 
Char. 1773, Aug. 17. Tenney, Leonard, 0, 1845, Mar. 19.) 1857, July 28.| 12.5 
Population, 1,256. Batchelder, John 8., 0. 1858, Uct. 20.) 1864, Sept. 7.| 6. 
Ch. org. 1780, May 13. Wilson, John G., a. 1865. 1866, 2. 
Case, Rufus, i. 1867, Jan, 2. 
East Ch. org. 1850, Jan.9./Jewett, John E. B., o. 1850, Sept. 25.) 1852, June 1.) 2. 
Adams, George W., a. 1853, Mar. 58. 5. 

(112. JEFFERSON. Austin, Franklin D., a. 1858. 1863. 5. 

Char. 1765, Oct. 3, as }/Allen, Cyrus W., a. 1863, 1870, 7%, 
Dartmouth. Goodrich, Darius N., a. 1872, June. 1874, 3. 

Incor. 1796, Dec. 8. Dowden, William H., a, 1875, Mar. 

Population, 826. 

No CHURCH.) 

113. KEENE. Bacon, Jacoh, 0. 1738, Oct. 18.} 1747, Apr. 9. 
Granted, 1733. Carpenter, Ezra, i. 1753, Oct. 4.) 1760, Oct. 7. 
Upper Ashuelot. Sumner, Clement, o. 1761, June1l,} 1772, Apr.30.] 11. 
Char. 1753, Apr. 11. Hall, Aaron, 0. 1778, Feb. 18./*1814, Aug. 12.] 37, 
Population, 5,971. Oliphant, David, 0. 1815, May 24./ 1817, Dec. 1.) 3. 
Ch. org. 1738, Oct. 18. Barstow, Ledekiah 8., jo. 1818, July 1./*1873, Mar. 1.] 55. 
Mr. Carpenter was pastor|Hamilton, John A., 0, 1861, Jan. 29.) 1865, Sept. 1.] 5, 

ut same time of Swan-|Leach, Joseph A., i, 1866, Aug. 16} 1867, Oct. 15.| 1. 
zey. Karr, William S., i. 1868, July 9.) 1872, Dec. 27.) 4.5 
Richardson, Cyrus, i, 1873, July 10. 
2d ch. org. 1867, Oct. 15. |Leach, Joseph A. (b.67),|i- 1869, Sept. 15. 

144. KENSINGTON. Fogg, Jeremiah, 0. 1737, Nov. 20.|*1789, Dec, 1. 52, 
Char. 1737, Apr. 1. Shaw, Naphtali, 0. 1793, Jan. 30.) 1813, Jan. 13.} 20, 
Population, 642. Kennedy, Nathaniel, i, 1813, Jan. 13.) 1816, July 1.) 3.5 
Ch. org, 1737, Oct. 6. Long, Joseph A. E., 0. 1822, June 5.) 1823, Apr. 8.| 1. 
Re-org. 1859, Oct. 8. Campbell, George W., |a- 1859, Apr. 1861. 2. 

Page, Wiiliam, , |a- 1861, Apr. *1861, Oct. 18.) 0.5 
Eldredge, Erasmus D., « |i. 1864, June 30.| 1875, Jan. 13.] 9, 
Chandler, Frederick D., |a. 1875. 

115. KINGSTON. Choate, Benjamin, a. 1707. 1717. 10. 
Char. 1694, Aug. 6. Clark, Ward, 0. 1725, Sept. 29./*1737, May 6.) 12. 
Population, 1,054. Seccombe, Joseph, 0. 1737, Nov. 23,|*1760, Sept.15.} 23, 
Ch. org. 1725, Sept. 28, /Toppan, Amos, 0. 1762, Aug. 18.] 1771, June 23.) 9, 

Thayer, Elihu, 0. 1776, Dec, 18,/*1812, Apr. 3.) 36, 
Turner, John, i, 1818, Jan. 1.) 1828,May 1.) 6.5 
Pearson, Ora, o. 1827, Mar. 7.| 1834, Jan. 9.) 7, 
Govan, Andrew, a. 1835, 1836. 2. 
Case, Josiah L., 0. 1839, Oct. 17.|*1839, Nov. 15.] 1 mo, 
Thompson, George W., |0. 1840, Apr. 29.| 1843, Aug. 29.) 3.5 
Mason, Samuel, a. 1843, July. 1846, July. 3. 
Fletcher, James, a, 1847. 1848, oe 
Smith, John, i. 1848, July 26.) 1850,Sept.28.) 2, 
Willey, Charles, a. 1851. 1852, 2. 
Mellish, John H., 0. 1855, Feb. 14.| 1872, June 7.} 12, 
Bixby, Solomon, a. 1868, 1871. a; 
Chapman, Jacob, i, 1872, June 5. 

116. LACONIA. Norwood, Francis, 0. 1825, July 5.| 1830, May 30.) 6, 
Incor. 1855, July 14. Young, John i, 1831, Nov. 30.| 1867, Feb. 12.) 35.5 
Population, 2,309. Stone, Harvey M., i. 1868, Feb. 7.) 1870, Dec. 19.) 3, 
Ch. org. 1824, June 28. |Bacon, William F., a. 1872, Jan. 

117. LANCASTER. Willard, Joseph, i. 1794, Sept. 18.} 1822, Oct. 16. 28, 
Char. 1763, July 5. Wheelock, James R., i. 1824, Jan. 28.) 1825, Jan. 3./ 1, 
Population, 2,248. Spofford, Luke A., a. 1829. 1831. 2. 
Ch. org. 1794, July 17. Govan, Andrew, i. 1832, Oct. 24.) 1835, Aug. 25.) 3, 

Richardson, Charles W., |a. 1837. 1841, 4, 

(118. LANDAFF. Perry, David, i. 1843, June 7.| 1847, Jan. 20.) 4, 
Char. 1764, Jan. 3. Barnard, Stephen A., a. 1847, May. 1853, May. 6, 
Population, 882, Fay, Prescott, 0. 1856, Feb. 27.) 1865, May 15.) 9, 
No CHURCH.) Emmons, Henry V., i, 1865, Sept. 27.) 1874, Oct. 27.] 9, 

Hartington, Charles E., jo. 1874, Oct. 27. 

119. LANGDON. Wood, John, o. 1840, Apr. 8.| 1849, Jan. 23.) 9, 

Incor. 1787 Jan, 11, Barbour, Nelson, a. 1849, Mar, 1852, 3. 





























1875.] 


Ministry and Churches of New Hampshire. 








Town and Church. 


Minister. 


Settlement. 


Dismission. 





121. 








119. 
tinued. 

Population, 411, 

Ch. org. 1792, Nov. 8. 

Re-org. 1820, Feb. 11. 


120. LEBANON. 

Char. 1761, July 4. 
Population, 3,094. 

Ch. org. 1768, Sept. 27. 


Weat ch. org. 1849, Nov.8 


LEE. 

Char. 1766, Jan. 17. 
gene 776, 
*Ch. org. (?) 
Re-org. 1867, Dec. 3. 


122. LEMPSTER. 
Char. 1761, Oct. 5, 
Population, 678. 

Ch. org. 1781, Nov. 13. 


*East ch. org. 1837, Feb. 1. 


Its ministries have been 
few, brief, and irregu- 
lar; and no report of 
them can be given. 


(123. LINCOLN. 
Char. 1764, Jan. 31. 
Population, 71. 

No CHURCH.) 


(124. LISBON, 

Char. 1763, Aug. 6, as 
Concord. 

Re-char, 1768, Nov. 28, 
as Gunthwaite. 

Again called Concord 
till 1824. 

Population, 1,844, 

No Cuurcu.) 


125. LITCHFIELD. 

Incor. 1734, July 5. 

Re-char. 1749, June 5. 

Population, 345. 

Ch. org. 1741, Dec. 9. 

Re-org. (Presbyterian) 
1809, Feb. 30. 

Re-org. 1844, July 3. 


126. LITTLETON. 

Char. 1764, Nov. 17, as 
Chiswick. 

Re-char, 1770, Jan. 18, as 
Apthorp. 

Population, 2,446, 

Ch. org. 1803, Mar. 3. 


127. LONDONDERRY. 
Char. 1722, June 21, 
Population, 1,495. 

Ch. org. 1735. 
Presbyterian, 


SECOND SERIES,— VOL, VII. 


LANGDON.— Con- 


Jennison, Edwin, 
Taylor, Chauncy, 
Jennison, Edwin, 
Armes, Josiah L., 
Jaquith, Andrew, 
Gerould, Moses, 


Potter, Isaiah, 
Cutler, Caivin, 
Cooke, Phineas, 
Downs, Charles A., 
Ayers, Walter H., 


.|Case, Rufus, 


Edwards, John H., 
Rich, Alonzo B., 


Hutchins, Samuel, 
Moore, Mason, 
Lees, John W., 


Fisher, Elias, 
Brown, Charles M., 
White, Broughton, 
Colman, Ebenezer, 
Tolman, Samuel H., 
Sawyer, Daniel, 
Page, Robert, 
Fuller, Robert W., 
Chandler, Augustus, 
Barrows, William H., 
Howe, Benjamin, 
Le Bosquet, John, 





Tufts, Joshua, 
Cotton, Samuel, 
Kennedy, Nathaniel, 
Pillsbury, Enoch, 
Sherer, John, 
Porter, William H., 
seymour, John L., 
Newhall, Ebenezer, 
Case, Rufus, 
Angier, Luther H., 
Hart, William D., 


Hardy, Nathaniel K., 
Fairbank, Drury, 
Worcester, Evarts, 
Worcester, Isaac R., 
Carpenter, Erasmus I., 
Russell, Carey, 
Milliken, Charles E., 


McGregore, David, 
Morrison, William, 
Dana, Daniel, 

Hayes, Amasa A., 
Adams, John R., 
Brainerd, Timothy G., 
House, William, 

Pert, Luther B., 


NO. 4e 





a. 1852, May. 
a. 1854, Sept. 
a. 1856, Mar. 
a. 1858, Mar. 
a. 1860, Apr. 
a. 1866. 


0. 1772, Aug. 25. 
0. 1823, Nov. 6. 
i, 1829, May 8. 
i. 1849, Nov. 22. 
i, 1874, July 7. 


i. 1851, June 26. 
o. 1863, Feb. 4. 
i. 1871, May 17. 


o. Before 1792. 
a. 1855, Aug. 
o. 1870, Nov. 16. 


0. 1787, Sept. 25. 
0. 1828, Sept. 18. 
a. 1831. 

i. 1834, Dec. 3. 
a. 1°39, June. 

o. 1846, May 13. 
a. 1851, Apr. 

a, 1856, July. 

a. 1861, Apr. 

a. 1866. 

a. 1867, June. 

a. 1871, May. 


0.1741, Dec. 9. 
0. 1765, Jan. 2. 
o. 1809, Apr. 12. 
0. 1815, Oct. 25 
0. 1825, Sept. 

0. 1845, Oct. 29. 
a, 1850. 

i, 1854, Sept. 27. 
a. 1862, Nov. 

a. 1869. 

a, 1873, Sept. 


a. 1816. 

i. 1820, May 3. 
o. 1836, Mar. 13. 
0. 1837, Sept. 27. 
0. 1842, Dec. 13. 
a, 1858, 

0, 1860. Sept. 28. 


0. 1736, Oct. 9. 
0, 1783, Feb. 12. 
i, 1822. Jan. 16. 
o. 1828, June 25. 
0. 1831, Oct. 5. 
0. 1840, Nov. 5. 
o. 1857, Oct. 7. 





i, 1875, Feb, 23, 
37 


1854, Mar. 
185 


*1817, July 2 
1827, May 15. 
1848, May 13. 
1873, Oct. 30. 
1875. 


1862, Mar, 12. 
1871, Jan. 10. 


1802. 
1869. 


*1831, Mar. 22. 
1830, Nov. 16. 
1833. 


1838, Sept. 25. 
1844, Apr. 
1850, Nov. 7. 
1856. 

1560. 

1864, 

1867. 

1870, 


1781. 
1812, Apr. 
*1818, Feb, 15. 


*1819, Oct. 13. 

1836, Mar. 12. 
*1836, Oct. 21. 
1842, Dec. 13. 
1857, Jan. 6. 
1859, 


*1777, May 30. 
*1818, Mar. 9. 
1826, May 7. 
*1830, Oct. 25. 
1838, Oct. 

1855, Apr. 26. 
1873, Mar. 1. 











14, 


41, 


15.5 


























562 Ministry and Churches of New Hampshire. [Oct. 
Town and Church. Minister. Settlement. Dismission. | Time. 

128. LOUDON, Tucker, Jedediah, 0. 1789, Oct. 21.) 1810, Oct. 21.' 21. 
Char. 1773, Jan. 23, Corser, Enoch, o. 1817, Mar. 5.) 1837, Nov.13, 21. 
Population, 1,282. Le Bosquet, John, a. 1841, June, 1842. 1. 
Ch. org. 1789, Oct. 28. Ayers, Jonathan, a. 1843. 1844, i 2. 
Chs. re-united, 1863, Jan.|Dow, Ezekiel, 0. 1845, Feb. 12.) 1847, June 9, 2.5 

28. Abbott, Edward F., a, 1849, June. 1854, 5. 
Ordway, Jairus, a. 1854, Mar, 1856. 2. 
Caswell. Enoch H., a, 1856. 1857. 1, 
Corser, Enoch H., a. 1857, Aug. 1859. 2. 
Townshend, Luther, a. 1860, Nov. 1861. 1. 
Hood, Jacob A., a, 1862, July. 1867. 5. 
Thompson, William S., ja. 1867, Sept. 1868. 1, 
Stone, Baman N. (b.’70)./0. 1871, June 6.) 1873, Dec. 80.| 3.5 
Jeweit, John E. B., a. 1874, e 1 
Hibbard, David 8., a, 1875, May. 
2d ch. org. 1828, Aug. 14. |Nichols, Warren, a. 1833. 1834, 1. 
White, Henry, i, 1835, Feb. 11.| 1838, Dec. 26.) 4. 

(129. LYMAN. White, Calvin, a. 1839, Apr. 1841, 2. 
Char. 1761, Nov. 10. Hawley, Zerah K., a. 1843, Feb. 1844, 1, 
Population, 658, Jones, Thomas N., 0. 1848, May 24.| 1849, Feb. 21.) 5. 
*Ch. org. 1814. Willey, Charles, a, 1853, Apr. 1857. 4. 
No ministers reported.) 

Conant, William, 0. 1773, Dec. 22./*1810, Mar. &.| 36.5 

130. LYME. Lambert, Nathaniel, i. 1811, Jan. 1.) 1820, Sept. 6.| 10. 
Char. 1761, July 8. Perry, Baxter, 0. 1821, Jan. 3.|*1830, Jan. 18.| 10, 
Population, 1,358. Tenny, Erdix, o. 1831, Jan. 5.| 1867, Aug.12.) 37. 
*Ch. org. 1771, May 22. |Hazen, Henry A. i. 1868, Sept. 2.| 1870, Sept.30.] 2, 

Kellogg, Erastus M., i. 1871, May 25.) 1872,Sept.26.| 1.5 
Butler, Edward P, (b.’78)|0. 1874, Oct. 20. 

131. LYNDEBOROUGH. |Rand, John, 0. 1757, Dec. 7.| 1762, Apr. 8.| 3.5 
Granted by Mass., 1736. |Goodridge, Sewall, 0. 1768, Sept. 7.|*1809, Mar.14.| 41. 
Called Salem Canada, Merrill, Nathaniel, 0. 1811, Oct. 30.| 1835, July 28.| 25. 
Char. 1764, Apr. 23. White, Jacob, 0. 1836, Jan. 13.| 1840, June 30.| 4.5 
Population, 820. Richardson, William, a. 1840, 1841. 2. 
Ch. org. 1757, Dec. 5. Kimball, Ivory, i. 1842, Dec. 28.) 1846, Feb. 24.) 3, 

Claggctt. Erastus B., o. 1846, Sept. 30.) 1870, Sept.20.| 24. 
Smith, George, a. 1871, 1874, 3. 
Jones, Newton I., a. 1874, 1875. 1, 

132. MADBURY. Hyde, Samuel, a. 1758. 1770. 12. 
Char. 1755, May 31. Chapman, Eliphaz, a. 1770. 1773. 3. 
Population, 408, 

No CHURCH. 

(133. MADISON. 
Incor. 1853, June 17. 
Population, 646. 

No Cuurcu.) 
134. MANCHESTER. Foster, Benjamin F., a. 1832. 1833. 1. 
Char. 1751, Sept. 3, as|Wallace, Cyrus W., o. 1840, Jan. 8.| ’73 emeritus. | 33, 
Derryfield. Selden, Edward G., 0. 1878, Dec. 16. 
Population, 23,536. 
Pres.ch.org. 1828, May 21. 
Cong.ch. org. 1828, Dec.2. 
Both united in Hanover 
St. ch. 1839, Aug. 15. 
Franklin St. ch. org. 1844,|Dexter, Henry M., 0. 1844, Nov. 6.) 1849, Mar.14.} 4.5 
June 27. Clarke, Henry 8., i. 1849, Sept. 26.) 1852, July 1.) 3. 
Bartlett, Samuel C., i. 1852, Nov. 3.) 1857, Feb. 18.) 4.5 
Adams, Aaron C., i. 1857, July 22.) 1858, Sept. 8.) 1. 
Fenn, William H., 0. 1859, Feb. 10.} 1866, July 17.| 7.5 
Tucker, William J., 0. 1887, Jan. 24.) 1875, May 4.) 8.5 
|Choate, Washington, 0. 1875, Sept. 29. 
zg Seymour, John L., a. 1847, Apr. 1851. 4, 
oo oe oS Sawin, Theophilus P., |i. 1853; Mar. 26.| 1856; Apr. | 5. 
otal |Marshall, Lyman B., a. 1856, Apr. 1860. 4, 
\Sawin, Theophilus P,, _|a. 1866, Apr. 1869. 3. 
\Clark, Frank G., a. 1870, Oct. 1873, Apr. 2.5 
|Band, William H., a. 1873, Sept. 1875, Sept. 2. 
*Pres. ch. org. 1859, Nov. 9,| Bowman, George A., a. 1859. 1865. 6. 
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1875.] Ministry and Churches of New Hampshire. 
Town anc Church. Minister, Settlement. Dismission. 
135. MARLBOROUGH. |Cummings, Joseph, 0. 1778, Nov. 11.} 1780, Dec. 26. 


Char. 1751, Apr. 29. 
Re-char. 1764, Sept. 21. 
Incor. 1776, Dec. 13. 
Population, 1,017. 

Ch. org. 1778, Nov. 11. 


(1386. MARLOW. 
Char. 1761, Oct. 7. 
Population, 716, 
*Ch. org. 1823.) 


187. MASON. 
Char. 1768, Aug, 26, 
Population, 685. 
Ch. org. 1772, Oct. 13. 


188. MEREDITH. 
Char. 1768, Dec. 30. 
Population, 1,807. 
*Ch. org. 1792, Aug. 30. 
New org. 1815, Feb. 20. 
In union with Centre Har- 
bor until 1838. 


139. MERRIMAC. 
Char. 1746, Apr. 2. 
Souhegan, East.) 
‘opulation, 1,066. 
Ch. org. 1771, Sept. 5. 


South ch. (or Union Evan- 
gelical) org. 1829, Oct. 
21 


. 


140. MIDDLETON. 
Incor. 1778, Mar. 4. 
Population, 476. 
Ch. org. (?). 


(141. MILAN. 
Char. 1771, Dec. 31, as 
Paulsburgh. 
Incor. 1824, Dec, 16, 
Population, 710. 
No Cuurca.) 


142. MILFORD. 
Incor. 1794, Jan. 11, 
Population, 2,606. 
Ch. org. 1788, Nov. 19. 


143, MILTON. 
Incor, 1802, June 11. 
Population, 1,598. 
Ch. org. 1815, Sept. 8, 


2d_ch.-(Mills) org, 18%1, 
Sept. 26. 


Fish, Holloway, 
Bennett, Salmon, 
Curtiss, Erastus, 
Grosvenor, Moses G., 
Lyman, Giles, 

Cook, Silas P., 
Merrill, John L., 


Searle, Jonathan, 

Hill, Ebenezer, 

Reed, Andrew H., 

Hill, Joseph B. (b.’40), 
Harrington, Eli W., 
Armes, Josiah L., 
Goodwin, Daniel (b.’57), 
Wells, Rufus P., 


Williams, Simon F., 
Smith, David, 
Porter, Reuben, 
Lane, igs 5 
Wheeler, Abraham, 
he wel Eli W., 
Sullivan, Lot B., 
Leach, Giles, 
Farwell, John E., 
Holton, Isaac F., 
Burnham, Charles, 
Bard, George I., 


Burnap, Jacob, 
Morse, Stephen, 
Allen, Stephen T., 
Little, Elbridge G., 
Hart, Edwin J., 
Bates, John H., 
Hubbard, Charles A., 


Tolman, Samuel H., 
oe = » 
oore, Humphre 
Shepard, toe w. 
Tolman, Samuel H., 
Sawyer, Daniel, 
Abbott, Edward F., 


Ordway, Nehemiah, 


Moore, Humphrey, 
Salter, John W., 
Warner, Abner B., 
Kimball, Lycurgus P., 
Hidden, Ephraim N., 
Kendall, Sylvanus C., 
Ayer, Franklin D., 
Freeman, George E., 
Pierce, George E., 


Coe, Curtis, 

Burge, Dyer, 
Walker, James, 
Willey, Benjamin G., 
Abbott, Edward F., 
Doldt, James, 

Haley, Frank, 


Page, Caleb F., 





Scott, Darius B., 


0. 1793, Sept. 25. 
i. 1825, Sept. 27. 


a. 1833. 

i, 1835, May 20. 
a. 1840, Dee. 

oO. 1869, June 24, 
i. 1871, May 2. 


0. 1772, Oct. 14. 


i, 1860, Apr. 18. 
———_ 


i. 1792, Nov. 28. 
i, 1819, Mar. 24. 
i. 1829, Jan. 1. 
i. 1831, Apr. 20. 
a, 1833, Apr. 

i, 1838, Mar. 28. 
a. 1840, 

i. 1842, Nov. 23. 
a. 1854, Nov. 

a. 1855, Dec. 

i, 1857, Jan. 8. 
i. 1873, Jan, 2. 


0. 1772, Oct. 14. 
0. 1825, July 6. 
i, 1839, May 23. 
o. 1850, Sept. 5. 
0. 1856, Jan. 2. 
a. 1867, Aug. 

0, 1868, Sept. 2. 


i. 1831, Jan. 12. 
a ° 
a. 1837. 

i. 1844, Mar. 6. 
a. 1848, Apr. 

a, 1853, May. 

a, 1863, Mar. 


o. 1778. 


o. 1802, Oct. 13. 
i. 1836, Apr. 27. 
0. 1839, Feb. 6. 
i. 1847, May 19. 
i. 1849, Nov. 21. 
i. 1858, Apr. 7. 
0. 1861, May 1. 
i. 1868, Dec. 23. 
i, 1872, Oct. 29. 


a. 1815. 


a. 1817. 

a. 1819(hf.time.) 
a. 1832, 

o. 1846, Aug. 19. 
a, 1848, May. 

a. 1869, 


a, 1866, Sept. 





a. 1872, July. 


*1824, Sept. 1. 
1831, Apr. 5. 
8 


1834, 
1840, Dec. 2. 
1869. 
1870, Feb. 23. 
1781, May 4. 


*1854, May 20. 
1839, Dec. 11. 


-| 1847, Apr. 22. 
1849 


1856, Aug. 5. 
1873. 


1798, Aug. 28. 
*1824, Aug. 18. 
1830, Apr. 27. 
1833, Apr. 8, 
1835, 
1840. 
1841, 
1854, June 14. 
185 


1856. 
1871, Apr. 19. 


*1821, Dec. 26. 
1828, July 6. 
1850, Sept. 4. 
1855, Jan. 25. 
1865, Apr. 18. 
1868, 


0. 
Jan, 12. 
3. 


1836, Mar. 9.) 34 


1838, Oct. 24 
1846, Oct. 27. 
1849, Aug. 7. 
1858, Apr. 7. 
1860, Oct. 15. 
1867, Sept. 1. 
1871, Dec. 14. 


1817. 

1818, 

1826. 

1846. 

1848, May 10. 
1869. 

1874, Feb. 
1870. 





1874, Feb. 





Time. 





. . 
On 


ci 


~ 


_ 
. 
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564 Ministry and Churches of New Hampshire. (Oct, 
Town and Church. Minister. Settlement. Dismission, | Time, 
144, MONROE. Litch, Josiah L., a. 1873, Mar. 
Incor. 1854, July 13, 
Population, 532. 
*Ch. org. (before) 1821. 
New org. 1874, Aug. 18. 

145. MONT VERNON, |Bruce, John, 0. 1785, Noy. 8./*1809, Mar. 12.) 24, 
Incor. 1803, Dec. 15. Chapin, Stephen, i. 1809, Nov. 26.| 1818, Nov.18| 9, 
Population, 601. Cheever, Ebenezer, 0. 1819, Dec. 8.|} 1828, Apr. 8.| 35 
Ch. org. 1780, Sept. Kingsbury, Nathaniel, jo. 1823, Nov. 5.| 1836, Apr. 6./ 12.5 

Jennison, Edwin, i. 1836, Apr. 6.) 1841, Aug.19.| 5. 
Smith, Bezaleel, i. 1841, Aug. 19.| 1850, Apr. 30.) 9, 
Herbert, Charles D., i, 1850, Nov. 6.| 1856, July 21.) 6, 
Lord, Charies E., i. 1857, Feb. 11.| 1861, June20.| 4.5 
Sanborne, George E., i. 1862, Apr. 2.) 1865, May 29.) 3, 
Frink, Benson M., i, 1865, Nov. 1.| 1867, Oct. 23.| 2. 
Keeler, Seth H., a. 1868, Apr. 1875, Sept. 7.5 
146. MOULTONBOR. Perley, Samuel, i, 1778, Oct. 8.| 1779. i. 
OUGH. Shaw, Jeremiah, i. 1779, Nov. 17.|*1834, Oct. 20. 55. 
Char. 1763, Nov. 17. Dodge, Joshua, i, 1828, Feb. 27.|*1861, Mar. 25.) 33. 
Incor. 1777, Nov. 27. Cook, Jonathan B., i, 1850, Dec. 18.) 1853, Oct. 4.) 3. 
Population, 1,299. Apthorp, William P., a. 1855, Jan. 1859, 4. 
Ch. org. 1777, Mar. 12. 
*2d ch. org. 1855, Sept, 3. 

147. NASHUA. Weld, Thomas (b. 1679), |o. 1685, Dec. 16.|*1702, June 9.| 23, 

Char. by Mass., 1678, Oct.;Hunt, Samuel,, a. 1703. 708. 5. 
27, as Dunstable. Parris, Samuel, a. 1708, Oct. 1712, 4. 
Re-char. by WN. H., 1746,|Prentice, Nathaniel, 0. 1718 or 1720, |*1737, Feb. 25.) 19, 
pr. 1. Swan, Josiah, 0. 1738, Dec. 27.| 1746. a. 
Name changed in 1837, /|Bird, Samuel, o, 1747, Aug. 31.| 1751. 4, 
Ch. org. 1685, Dec. 16, Kidder, Joseph, 0. 1767, Mar. 18.|*1818, Sept. 6.) 52, 
Sperry, Ebenezer P., 0. 1813, Nov. 3,.| 1819, Apr. 6. 
Nott, Handel G., 0. 1826, Nov. 9.| 1834, Oct. 8. 
McGee, Jonathan, i, 1835, Jan. 1.) 1842, June 8.) 7.5 
Smith, Matthew H., 0. 1842, Oct. 19.| 1845, Aug.20.| 3, 
Lamson, Samuel, i, 1846, Apr. 8.| 1848, Apr. 7.| 2, 
March, Daniel, i. 1849, Jan. 3,| 1855, Jan. 9.) 6. 
Jewett, George B., 0. 1855, May 24.| 1856, Aug. 4.) 1.5 
Hill, Charles J., o. 1857, Jan. 28,| 1864, Apr.18.| 7.5 
Hooker, Elias C., i. 1865, Sept. 14.) 1868, Auv.13.) 3, 
Alvord, Frederic, i. 1869, July 6. 
Olive St. ch. org. 1835,|Richards, Austin, i. 1836, Apr. 6.| 1866, Nov. 16.| 30, 
Oct. 26. Pike, Gustavus D., o. 1862, Apr. 23.| 1865, May 1./ 3, 
Mead, Hiram, i. 1867, Dec. 17.| 1869, Sept.22.| 2. 
Black, James §., o. 1870, Mar, 31.| 1874, June29.} 4, 
Martyn, Sanford 8., i. 1874, Dec. 1. 
Pearl St. ch. org. 1845,|Swain, Leonard, o. 1847, June 24,| 1852, Apr. 5./ 5. 
Sept. 3. Adams, Ezra E., i, 1858, Aug. 31.| 1857, July 13.) 4. 
Greeley, Edward H., i, 1858, Feb. 24.| 1860, May 17.| 2.5 
Parsons, Benjamin F., |i. 1861, Nov. 7.| 1867,June18.| 6, 
Gaylord, William L., i, 1867, Dec. 31,| 1870, Oct. 27./ 3, 
Wetherby, Charles, {. 1871, Dec. 7. 

148. NELSON. Foster, Jacob, i. 1781, Jan. 31.) 1791, Nov. 23.| 11. 

Char. 1774, Feb. 22, as|Newell, Gad, 0. 1794, June 11.| 1841, Nov. 4.) 47. 
Packersfield. Ballard, Josiah, i, 1836, July 12.) 1840, May 5.) 4, 
Population, 744, French, Daniel L., 0. 1841, Nov. 4.| 1851, Sept. 3./ 10, 
Ch. org. 1781, Jan. 31. _‘|Stone, Samuel M., a, 1852. 1853, 1, 
Ransom, Calvin N., a, 1853, 1854, i, 
Gale, William P., a, 1854, 1855. 2. 
Cutter, Adonijah H., a. 1857. *1860, July 19.| 3, 
Ordway, Jairus, a. 1861. 1865. 4, 
Dow, Ezekiel, a. 1866. 1867. i 
Marsh, Joseph, a. 1867. 1868, 2 
Willey, Charles, a. 1869, 1870. 2. 
, |Burbank, Justin E., a. 1871, 1872, i, 
\|Gould, Mark, a. 1872, Nov. 

149. NEW BOSTON, Moor, Solomon, 0. 1768, Sept. 6./*1803, May 28.) 35. 

Char. by Mass., 1736,|Bradford, Ephraim P., |o. 1806, Feb. 26.|*1845, Dec. 15.| 40. 
Jan. 14. Kellogg, Erastus M., i. 1846, June 25.| 1852, Mar.16.| 6. 
























































1875.]| Ministry and Churches of New Hampshire. 565 
Town and Church, Minister. Settlement. Dismission, | Time. 
149. NEW BOSTON. —|Rawson, Alanson, a, 1852, May. 1854, May. 2. 
Continued. Cogyswell, Elliot C., i, 1855, Oct. 31.| 1865, Oct. 31.) 10. 
Re-char. by N. H., 1783,|Frink, Dennis C., i. 1866, Dec. 12.)*1871, June22.; 5. 
Feb. 18. Bessom, William H., i. 1872, Feb. 6.) 1878, Feb. 6.) 1. 
Population, 1,241. 
Ch. org. 1768, Sept. 6 (or 
probably earlier). 

(150. NEWBURY. Emerson, John, 0.1703, May 24.) 1712. 9. 

Incor. 1778, Nov. 27, as {/Shurtleff, William, 0. 1712. 1732, 20. 

Fishersfield. Blunt, John, 0. 1732, Dec. 20.|*1748, Aug. 7.) 16. 
Population, 601. Robinson, David, 0. 1748, Nov. 80.|/*1749, Nov.18.| 1. 
No CuHuRcH.) Chase, Stephen, i. 1750, Dec. 5.|*1778, Jan. 1.| 27. 
Noble, Oliver, i. 1784, Aug. 18.|*:792, Dee. 15.| 8. 

151. NEW CASTLE. Hobart, James, a. 1839, Apr. 1841, 2. 
Char. 1693, Tyler, Joseph P., a. 1841, June. |*1844, Dec. 26.) 3. 
Population, 667. Ward, Jonathan, a. 1844, Dec. 1846, Apr. 1.5 
Ch. org. (?) (probably|Alden, Lucius, a. 1846, Apr. 1873. 27. 

before 1700), Stone, Edward G., a. 1874, Sept. 1875. 1, 

152. NEW DURHAM. Porter, Nathaniel, 0. 1773, Sept. 8.| 1777,Sept.10.) 4. 
Granted, 1749. 

Char. 1762, Dec. 7. 
Population, 973. 
*Ch. org. (?) 1773, Sept. 8. 

153. NEW HAMPTON. /|Hebard, Salmon, o. 1800, June 25.) 1817 (?). 17. 
Incor. 1777, Nov. 27. Perkins, James W., a. 1833. 1839. 6. 
Population, 1,257. 

*Ch. org. 1800, June 24. 

154. NEWINGTON. Adams, Joseph, 0.1715, Nov. 6.| 1783, Jan. 67. 
Char. 1764, July. Langdon, Joseph, 0.1785, Jan. 9.| 1810, Mar. 25. 
Population, 414. Mann, Asa, a. 1857, Aug. 1858, i 
Ch. org. 1715, Oct. 15. Le Bosquet, John, a. 1859, Nov. 1864, Mar. 4.5 
Re-org. 1870, Sept. 7. Davis, kranklin, a. 1865, Jan. 1. 

155. NEW IPSWICH. _ |Farrar, Stephen, 0.1760, Oct. 22.|*1809, June 23.) 49, 
Granted 1736, Jan. 14, by |Hall, Richard, o. 1812, Mar. 12.|*1824, July 13.) 12. 

‘ass. Barbour, Isaac R., 0. 1826, Mar. 8,| 1826, Sept.20.) 0.5 
Re-granted 1750, Apr. by | Walker, Charles, 0. 1827, Feb. 28,] 1835, Aug. 26.| 8.5 
Masonian Proprietors. |Lee, Samuel, i. 1836, May 5.| 1860, Dec. 4.| 24.5 
Char. 1762, Sept 9. Cutler, Calvin, o. 1862, Mar. 12.) 1867, Apr.11.} 5. 
Population, 1,380. Fay, Prescott, i. 1868, Jan. 1.| 1869, Oct. 6.| 2. 
Ch. org. 1760, Oct. 21. Ray, Benjamin F., a. 1870, July. |*1872, Jan. 7.) 1.5 
Robie, Thomas§8, a, 1872, July. 1874, Apr. 2. 
Seymour, Bela N., a. 1875, Jan. 
¥2d ch. org. 1851, Oct. 9. |Ballard, Josiah, i, 1852, Jaly 14.) 1855, Apr. 26.| 3. 
Russell, William, i. 1856, June 25.| 1858, Sept.22.) 2. 

(156. NEW LONDON. J/Sanford, David, 0. 1828, May 22.) 1830, June 22.) 2, 
Incor. 1779. June 25, Tinker, Orsamus, 0. 1830, Dec. 8.) 1833, Oct. 29.) 3. 
Population, 959. Blodgett, Constantine, i, 1834, Dec. 2.) 1836,Junel5.| 1.5 
No Caurcu.) Gunnison, John, i, 1837, Feb. 22.| 1837, Oct. 9.) 0.5 

Richmond, Thomas T., a. 1838, July. 1842, 4. 

157. NEWMARKET. |Greeley, Stephen8. N., |i. 1842, Dec. 15.| 1847, Feb. 23.) 4.5 
Char. 1727, Dec. 15, Chamberlain, Charles, a. 1847, Mar. 1848, 1, 
Population, 1,987. Cogswell, Elliot C., a. 1848, Mar. 1855, Sept. 7.6 
Ch. org. 1828, Mar. 27. Palmer, James M., a. 1855, Sept. 1857. 2. 

Chapman, Elias, a. 1858, Dec. 1862. 4, 
Blodgett, George D., i. 1862, May 21./*1863, Jan. 16.) 1. 
Bowker, Samuel D., a. 1863, Apr. 864. 1. 
White, Isaac C., a. 1865, June. 

158. NEWPORT. Remele, John, 1. 1783, Jan. 22.| 1791, Oct. 10.| 9. 
Char. 1761, Oct. 6. Wines, Abijah, 0. 1796, Jan. 6.| 1816, Dec. 4.| 21. 
Population, 2,163. Wheelock, James R., 0. 1818, Dec. 2.| 1823, Feb. 21.) 4. 
Ch. org. 1779, Oct. 28, Woods, John, i, 1824, Jan. 28.) 1851, July 16.) 28, 

Cummings, me o. 1851, July 16.| 1866, July 21.) 15. 
Scott, George R. W., 0. 1868, Sept.17 | 1873, Dec. 2.) 5, 
Abbott, Ephraim, E, P., |i. 1875, Mar. 24.) Began ’74,Jan. 
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Town and Church. Minister. Settlement. Dismission. | Time. 

159. NEWTON. Eames, Jonathan, 0.1759, Jan. 17.| 1791. 32. 
Char 1749, Dec. 6. 

Population, 856. 
*Ch. org. (?) 1759. 

160. NORTHFIELD. Conant, Liba, 0. 1823. May 29.) 1836, Sept. 27.) 13, 
Incor. 1780, June 19. Lucas, Hazael, a. 7. 1838. i, 
Population, 833. Corser, Enoch, a. 1838. 1843. 5. 
Ch. org. 1822, July 18. Curtice, Corban, 0. 1843, Oct. 5.| 1870, May 3.| 27. 
United with Tilton. Pratt, Theodore C., i, 1872, Oct. 29. 1875,June13.| 3, 

161. NORTH HAMPTON. |Gookin, Nathaniel, 0. 1739, Oct. 31.|*1766, Oct. 22.) 27. 
Char. 1742, Nov. 26. Hastings, Joseph 8., 0. 1767, Feb. 11.| 1774, July 3.| 7.5 
Population, 723. McClure, David, i. 1776, Nov. 13.| 1785, Aug. 30.) 9. 
Ch. org. 17389, Oct. 31. Thurston, Benjamin, 0.1785, Nov. 2.| 1800, Oct. 27.) 15. 

French, Jonathan, 0. 1801, Nov. 18.|*1856, Dec. 13.) 55. 

(162. NORTHUMBER- g|Dinsmore, John, 0. 1852, Nov. 18.| 1862, Apr. 8.| 10. 

LAND. Barrows, John O., 0. 1864, June 9.| 1866, Sept. 8.| 2. 
Incor. 1779. Nov. 16. Haines, Thomas V., i. 1870, Apr. 27./[Began 1867.] 
Population, 955. 
No Caurca.) 

163. NORTHWOOD. Prentice, Josiah, 0. 1799, May 29.) 1842, May 10.| 438. 
Char. 1773. Feb. 6. Cogswell, Elliot O., 0. 1842, Nov. 22.| 1848, July 18.) 6. 
Population, 1,480. Holmes, Otis, i. 1850,Jan. 1.| 1857, Nov. 3.) 8 
Ch. org. 1798, Nov, 29. Fay, Henry C., 0. 1858, Dec. 29, 1865, Nov.15.! 7. 

Cogswell, Elliot C., a. 1865, Nov. 

164. NOTTINGHAM. Emery, Stephen, 0. 1742, Nov. 3.| 1749. T. 
Char. 1722, May 10. Butler, Benjamin, 0. 1758. 1770, Aug. 1.} 12. 
Population, 1,130. Le Bosquet, John, a. 1838, June. | 1840, hif. tm.) 2 
Ch. org. 1742, Nov. 3. Gates, Charles H., a. 1850, Oct. 1851. 2. 
Re-org. 1840, May 12, Hood, Jacob, a. 1859, Jan. 1866. %. 

(165. ORANGE. Noble, Obadiah, 0.1771, Nov. 5| 1777, Dec. 31.| 6. 
Char. 1769, Feb. 6, as §|Sawyer, John, 0. 1787, Oct. 3.| 1795, Dec. 17.| 8. 

Cardigan. Dana, Sylvester, 0.1801, May 20.| 1822, Apr. 30.) 21. 
Incor. 1780, June 18, Farnsworth, James D., |o. 1823, Jan. 1./ 1832, Apr. 9.) 9% 
*Ch. org. 1828, May.) Davis, Increase 8., a, 1834, Dec. 39,Mayh.tm.| 4.5 

Sullivan, Lot B., a. 1839. 1840. 1. 

166. ORFORD. Marsh, Joseph, a. 1840, 1843, 3. 
Char. 1761, Sept. 25. Foster, Andrew B., 0. 1844, June 26.| 1847, Nov. 22.) 3.5 
Population, 1,119. . Hodgman, Edwin R., a. 1848, Dec. 1850, Feb. 1, 
Ch. org. 1770, Aug. 27. Sewall, Jotham (b.1851), |i. 1853, Feb. 16.} 1855, Oct. 25.) 4. 
Presbyterian. Whittemore, Luther B.. |a. 1858. 1859. 2. 
Became Congregational |Spaulding, William 8., ja. 1862. 1863, 1. 

1786, June 6. Closson, Josiah T., a. 1863, Nov. 1864. i. 

Pratt, Horace, a. 1865. 1868. 3. 
Carter, Nathan F., a. 1869, Oct. 1874, Sept. 5. 
Childs, Alexander O., a. 1875, Jan. 

West ch. org. 1822, Apr.|Dana, Sylvester, i, 1823, Feb. 19.| 1833, Jan. 1.} 10. 

30. Campbell. Daniel, i, 1838, May 29.| 1847, Sept. 7.| 14.5 

Clark, William, 0. 1849, May 17.| 1852, Apr.22.) 4, 
Case, Ira, 0. 1852, Nov. 30.| 1854, June10.| 1.5 
Smith, Windsor A. (b.’54)|i. 1857, Sept. 2.| 1860, Aug.15.) 6. 
Runnels, Moses T., a. 1860, Sept. 1865, Sept. 5. 
Lawrence, Edward A., |{a. 1866. 1869, 3. 
Southgate, Robert, a. 1870. 1871, 1. 
Knowlton, Francis B., _[a. 1871, July. 

167. OSSIPEE. Arnold, Samuel, i. 1829, Sept. 23.) 1831, Sept. 2. 
Incor. 1785, Feb. 22, Sanders, John, a. 1832. 1834. 2. 
Population, 1,822. Manning, Abel, a. 1834. 1837. 3. 
Ch, org. 1806, Sept. 26. |Winter, John 8., i. 1837, Nov. 8. |*1848, Jan. 30.} 10. 

Wood, Horace, a. 1848, May. 1863, Oct. 15.5 
Haines, Thomas V., a. 1863, Dec. 1867, Apr. 3.5 
Lord, Thomas N., a. 1867, Oct. 1868, Oct. 1, 
Hibbard, David 8., a. 1868, Nov. 1870, Dec. 2. 

168. PELHAM. Hobbs, James, 0. 1751, Nov. 18.|*1765, June 20.| 14, 
Char. 1746, July 5. Moody, Amos, 0. 1765, Nov. 20.) 1792, Oct. 24.| 27. 
Population, 861. Church, John H., 0. 1798, Oct. 31.) 1835, Oct. 30.) 37. 
Ch. org. 1751, Nov. 13, |Keep, John, 0. 1835, Oct. 30, 1841, Oct. 13. 6. 

Allen, Cyrus W., i. 1843, Feb. 1,| 1847, May 12.) 4. 
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168. PELHAM. — Contin-|Foster, Eden B., (b. 1847)|i. 1848, June 21.) 1853, Jan. 18.| 5.5 
ued, Rockwell, Charles, i, 1854, Aug. 30.| 1855, June20|} 1. 
Farwell, John E., a. 1856. 1858. 2. 
Herrick, William T., a. 1858. 1861. 3. 
Berry, Augustus, a. 1861, Oct. 

169. PEMBROKE. Whittemore, Aaron, 0. 1787, Mar. 1.|*1767, Nov. 16.| 31. 

Granted by Mass., 1727,|Mitchel, Daniel, 0. 1760, Dec. 3.) 1776, Dec. 16.| 16. 

May, as Suncook, Emery, Jacob, 0. 1768, Aug. 3.| 1775, Mar. 23.! 7. 

Char. 1759, Nov. 1. Colby, Zaccheus, 0. 1780, Mar. 22.) 1803, May 11.) 23. 

Population, 2,518, Burnham, Abraham, 0. 1808, Mar. 2.) 1850, Nov. 20.| 43. 
Ch. org. 1737, Mar. 1. Merrill, John H., i. 1850, Nov. 20.) 1858, June 1.| 2.5 
Pres. ch. org. before 1760. |Crossett, Robert, i. 1854, Mar. 16.) 1855, Oct. 8.) 1.5 

United 1807, Aug. 20. Goodrich, Lewis, i, 1857, May 13.) 1868, Mar.17.| 7. 

Merrill, Benjamin, a. 1866, Nov. 1870. 4. 

White, Lyman, a. 1871, Apr. 1875, Sept. 4.5 

170. PETERBOROUGH. |Morrison, John, 0. 1766, Nov. 26.| 1772, Mar. 5. 
Char. 1760, Jan. 17. Annan, David, 0. 1778, Oct. 1792, June. | 14. 
Population, 2,236. Dunbar, Elijah, 0. 1799, Oct. 23.| 1827, June 27.} 28. 
Ch. org. ( ?) 1766, Nov. 26. |Holt, Peter, i, 1827, Mar. 7.) 1835, Apr.29.| 8. 
Presbyterian. Became |Pine, Nathaniel, i. 1836, June 8.| 1837, Jan. 0.5 

Congregational 1799,|Barrett, Joshua, a. 1837. 1839, 2. 
and later Unitarian. {French. James R., o. 1840, Mar. 18.} 1847. io 
New org. 1822, June 19. |Lamb, Henry J., i. 1847, July 14.) 1852, Dec. 81.) 5.5 
Cong’l ch. org. 1853, Oct. |McClenning, Daniel, a. 1854, 1855, Sept. 1, 
United, 1858, Apr. 21, Goldemith, Alfred, a. 1857. 1858, 1. 

Dustan, George, 0. 1859, Oct.§ 19. 

171. PIERMONT. Richards, John, i, 1776. 1802. 26. 
Char. 1764, Nov. 6. Hovey, Jonathan i. 1811, Feb. 11.) 1817, Mar 13.| 6. 
Population, 792. Blake, Robert, (b. 719), |i. 1821, July 2.| 1836, Oct. 17. 
Ch. org. 1771. Fuller, Edward C., a. 1836. 1840, 4. 
Re-org. 1803, Mar. 10, Davis, Increase 8., 8. 1840, Apr. 60, Apr.hf.tm.| 20. 

Marden, Augustus L., {0. 1861, May 30. 

(172, PITTSBURGH. 

Incor. 1840, Dec. 10, Paige, Christopher, 0. 1789, Nov. 17.) 1796, Jan. 7.) 6. 
Population, 400. Sargent, Benjamin, a. 1800, Dec. *1818, Mar. 19.) 17. 
No CuHurca.) Wheelock, stephen M., /a. 1822. 1823, 1. 

z Scovel, Ezra, 0. 1827, Nov. 21.) 1829, Sept.14.) 2. 

173. PITTSFIELD. Smith, Preserved, a. 1832, June. | 1834, 2. 
Incor. 1782, Mar. 27. Curtis, Jonathan, i. 1834, Oct. 1.| 1845, July 1.) 11. 
Population, 1,600. Wells, Moses H., 0. 1845, Nov. 19.| 1858, Dec. 5.) 8. 
Ch. org. 1789, Nov. 17. Hood, Jacob A., 0. 1854, Dec. 12.| 1862, May 80.| 7.5 

Morton, Joseph L., a. 1863, Jan. 1864. 1. 
Ferris, Leonard Z., 0. 1865, Nov. 30.) 1870, Feb. 8.) 5. 
Hazen, Henry A,, i, 1870, Dec. 22.) 1872, Noy.30.} 2, 
Greeley, Stephen 8. N., |a. 1873, Nov. 

174, PLAINFIELD. Carpenter, Abraham, o. 1773. 1795. 22, 
Char. 1761, Aug. 14. Porter, Micaiah, i, 1805, July 16.) 1827. 22. 
Population, 1,589. Loomis, Jacob N., a. 1830. 1832. 2. 
Ch. org. (when ?) Hutchinson, William, i. 1839, May 28.|*1842, Apr. 24.) 3. 
Re-org. 1804, Sept. 20, \Scales, Jacob, a. 1842, Oct. 1861. 19. 

MERIDEN. Estabrook, Experience, |i. 1787, June 6.) 1792,May 9.| 5. 
Ch. org. 1780, May 2. Short, Siloam, 0. 1799, Nov. 7.|*1803, Sept. 29.| 4. 
Dickinson, David, 0. 1804, July 4.) 1819, June 25.) 15. 
Clayes, Dana, 0. 1821, July 4.| 1837, Oct. 17.) 16. 
Cleveland, Edward, a. 1839, 1840. 1. 
Blanchard, Amos, i. 1840, Jan. 8.| 1865, Oct. 14.) 26 
Woodbury, Frank P., o. 1866, Apr. 18.| 1867, July 26.) 1.5 
Abbott, Ephraim E. P., Jo. 1868, May 6.| 1873, Mar.27.| 5. 
Palmer, Charles M., i, 1873, Mar. 27. 

175. PLAISTOW. Cushing, James, ©. 1730, Dec. 2.|*1764, May 13.) 33. 
Char. 1749, Feb. 28. Merrill, Gyles, o. 1765, Mar. 6.|*1801, Apr. 27.) 36. 
Population, 879. Welch, Moses, i, 1826, Dec. 26.| 1831, Feb. 22.) 7. 
Ch. org. 1730, Nov. 4. Peckham, Samuel H., i. 1831, Feb. 23.) 1838,Sept.10.) 7.5 

Oliphant, David, a. 1838, Sept. 1852. 14. 
Tenney, Charles, a, 1853, Mar. 1859, 6. 
Barrows, Homer, a. 1859, 1869, 10. 
Terry, Calvin, a, 1869, 1875. 6. 
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177. 


181. 


176. PLYMOUTH. 


Char. 1763, July 15. 
Population, 1,409. 
Ch. org. 1764, Apr. 16. 


PORTSMOUTH. 
Incor. 1653, May 28. 


Called Strawberry Bank. 


Population. 9,211. 
Ch. org. 1671, July 21. 


2d ch. org. a. 1715. 
Became Unitarian. 


Independent ch. 
Org. 1758, Oct. 14. 
Became Baptist. 


*Pleasant St. ch. 
Org. 1828, Sept. 18. 


(178. RANDOLPH. 

Char. 1772, Aug. 20, as 
Durand. 

Incor. 1824, June 16. 

Population, 138. 

No Cuurcu.) 


179. RAYMOND. 


Char. 1765, May 9. 
Population, 1,121. 

Ch. org. 1791, July 4. 
(180. RICHMOND. 
Char. 1752, Feb. 28, 
Population, 868, 





No Cuurcn.) 


RINDGE. 

Char. 1768, Feb. 11. 
Population, 1,107. 
Ch. org. 1765, Nov. 6. 


182. ROCHESTER. 
Char. 1722, May 10, 
Population, 4,103, 

Ch. org. 1737, Sept. 18, 


Ward, Nathan, 
Fairbanks, Drury, 
Ward, Jonathan, 
Punchard. George, 
Corser, Enoch, 
Jewett, William R, 
Hazen, Henry A., 
Richardson, C us 
Scott, George 


Rogers, Nathaniel, 
Fitch, Jabez, 
Langdon, Samuel, 
Stiles, Ezra, 
Buckminster, Joseph, 
Putnam, Israel W., 
Holt, Edwin, 
Clark, Rufus W., 
Moore, yd D. 
berg yman, 
Gage, William L., 
Adams, George M., 
Martyn, Carlos, 


Emerson, John, 
Shurtleff, William, 
Strong, Job, 
Haven, Samuel, 
\lden, Timothy, 
Parker, Nathan, 


Drown, Samuel, 
Walton, Joseph, 


Waterbury, Jared B., 
Towne, Joseph H., 
Cooke, Parsons, 


Ordway, Nehemiah, 
Stickney, Jonathan, 
Bailey, Stephen, 
Farnsworth, Seth, 
Reed, Andrew H., 
Sheldon. Anson, 
Page, John C., 

Burt, David, 
Bradford, Dana B., 
Sargent, George W., 
Chapman, Edward D., 
Bowker, Samuel, 
Patten, William A., 


Dean, Seth, 

Payson, Seth, 
Burnham, Amos W., 
Powers, Dennis, 
Clark, Frank G., 


Main, Amos, 
Hill, Samuel, 
Hall, Avery, 
Haven, ——. 
a am, Thomas C., 
Willey, Isaac, 
Cleveland, Edward, 
Pike, Francis Vy 
Farwell, John E., 
Spaulding, George, 





Seagrave, James C., 
Palmer, James M., 
Fay, Prescott, 
Marsh, Alfred F, 
Store, Harvey M., 


Moodey, Joshua (b. 1659), 


i. 1765, July 10. 
o. 1800, Jan. 8. 
a. 1818. 

o. 1830, Mar. 11. 
a.l 

i. 1845, June 25, 
is 1863, Jan. 21. 
0. 1869, Sept. 30. 
0. 1873, Bept. 3. 


o. 1671, July 21. 
0. 1699, May 3. 
- 1725. 

0. 1747, Feb. 4. 
a. 1777, Apr. 

0. 1779, Jan. 27. 
o. 1815, Mar. 15. 
i. 1836, Oct. 2. 
i. 1842, Nov. 16. 
i. 1853, Aug.17. 
i. 1855, Nov. 1 
0. 1860, Oct. 17. 
i, 1863, June 3. 
i, 1872, Nov. 12. 


1. 1715, Mar, 23. 
i. 1733, Feb. 21 
0. 1749, June 28. 
0.1752, May 6 
0. 1799, Nov. 20. 
0. 1808, Sept. 14. 


0.1761, Nov. 2. 
0. 1789, Sept. 22. 


i. 1829, Mar. 18. 
0. 1832, June 13. 
i. 1835, May 13. 


a. 1798. 
0. 1800, Oct. 
i, 1817, Oct. 1. 
4 1824, Oct. 3 
- 1834, P ov. 13, 
- 1837, June 28. 
vd 1841, Oct. 6. 
0. 1851, Nov. 5. 
i. 1855, Dec. 4. 
0. 1859, Dec. 21 
i. 1866, Dec. 6. 
ji, 1870, Nov. 30. 
a. 1874, July. 


0. 1765, Nov. 
0. 1782, Dec. 4, 
0. 1821, Nov. 14. 
a. 1870. 

i. 1873, June 3. 


0. 1737, May. 

i. 1760, Nov. 19. 
0. 1766, Oct. 15, 
0. 1776, Jan. 10. 
0. 1823, July 16. 
oO. 1826, dan, 18. 
0. 1837, Jan, 11. 
0. 1839, Feb. 20. 
i. 1843, Aug. 16. 
a. 1852, Aug. 

i. 1854, May 25. 
i, 1859, Apr. 26. 
a. 1865, May. 

0. 1867, Oct. 31. 





i, 1871, May 18, 





1798, Jan. 4. 
1818, Mar. 18, 
1829, Mar. 
1844, Mar, 
1845. 

1862, July 11. 


1868, July 15. 
1878, May 1. 


6. 


*1697, July 4. 
*1723, Oct. 3. 
*1746, Nov. 22. 
1774, Oct. 9. 
1778, June. 
*1812, June 10. 
1835, Mar. 11. 
1842, Mar. 2. 
1851, Nov. 20. 
1855, Aug. 7. 
1858, Dec. 14. 
1862, Jan. 21. 
1872, Nov. 12. 


*1732, June 21. 
*1747. May 9 
*1751, Sept. 30. 
*1806, Mar. 3. 

1805, Aug. 11. 
Became Unit’n 


*1770, Jan, 17. 
*1822, Jan. 10. 


1832, Mar. 6. 
1833, Nov. 7. 
1835, Dec. 7. 


1797. 


22.) 1807, Oct. 


1822, Oct. 
1834, Apr. 17 
1836, Oct. 
1839, Oct. 
1851, May 
1855, Feb. 
1858, July 23. 
1865, Jan. 16. 
*1869, Sept.17. 
1873, Apr. 22. 


6.| 1780, Sept. 


*1820, Feb. 26. 
1867, Nov. 14. 
872, 


*1760, Apr. 5 
*1764, Apr. 19. 
1775, Apr. 10. 
*1825, Jan. 27. 
1825, May 21. 
1834, Sept. zz. 
1837, Oct. 31, 
1841, Sept. 20. 
1852, June 22. 
18538, Aug. 
1855, Dee. 26. 
1864, July 14. 
1867, Aug. 
1870, Oct. 18. 
1875, Jan. 28. 


wr 
DWOAWWONNWSAAE Ope 


_ 
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188, ROLLINSFORD. Spalding, Samuel J., o. 1846, Oct. 28.) 1851, June 9.) 5. 
Incor. 1849, July 3. Atwater, Edward K., i, 1852, Feb. 3.| 1857, Nov. 3.) 6. 
Population, 1,500, Bradford, Dana B., i. 1858. Aug.11.| 1862, Feb. 3.5 

SALMON FALLS, Robie, Thomas 8., a. 18! ar. 1869, Sept. 8.5 
Ch. org. 1846, May 1. Merrill, Selab, a, 1870. 1873. 3. 

184, ROXBURY. Paige, Christopher, i. 1816, Nov. 21.| 1819, Mar. 2.] 2.5 
Incor. 1812, Dec. 9 Rawson, Alanson (b.’33), |i. 1837, May 3. 1842, May 3.| 9 
Population, 174, Adams, Ezra, a. 1843, Jan. 1849. 7. 
Ch. org. 1816, Aug. 15. |Smith, Bezaleel, a. 1850, July. 1852, 2. 

Tolman, Samuel H., a. 1853, Mar 1854, 1, 

(185. RUMNEY. Arnold, Seth 8., a. 1856, June. 1858. 2. 
Char. 1767, Mar. 18. Duncan, Thomas W., a, 1858, 1861. 3. 
Population, 1,165. Bissell, Oscar, a. 1865, May. 1867. 2. 
No CHURCH. Colburn, Henry H., a. 1868, Apr. 1871. 3. 
Mr. N. ord. over propri- | Niles, Thomas, 0. 1767, Oct. 21.) 1771, Aug.20.) 4. 

etors.) 

186. RYE. Morrill, Nathaniel, 0. 1726, Sept. 14.) 1733. 7. 
Char. 1726, Apr. 20. Parsons, Samuel, 0. 1736, Nov. 3.|*1789, Jan. 4.) 52. 
Population, 993. Porter, Huntington, 0. 1784, Dec. 29 .|*1844, Mar. 7.) 60. 
Ch. org. 1726, July 10. Smith, Bezaleel, 0. 1829, May 13.) 1841, July 10.| 12. 

McEwen, James F., i. 1841, Dec. 1.| 1846, Apr. 8.) 4.5 
Otis, Israel = 9 i. 1847, Aug. 4.| 1866, Apr. 24.) 19, 
Leach, Gile: a. 1867, Oct. 1870, Dec. 3. 
Aldrich, J erecnish K., ja. 1873, May. 

187. SALEM. Bailey, Abner, 0. 1740, Jan. 30.|*1798, Mar. 10.) 58. 
Char, 1750, May 11. Smith, John, 0.1797, Jan. 4.| 1816, Nov. 21.| 20. 
Population, 1,603. Balch, William, i. 1819, Dec. 1} 1835, Aug. 6.) 16. 
Ch. org. 1740, Jan, 16, Fisk, Jonas, 0. 1840, Sept. 9.) 1843, Mar. 8.| 2.5 

Hayward, William H., /a. 1843. 1847, June. 4. 
Babcock, Daniel H., a, 1847, Sept. 1849, Sept. 2. 
Lawrence J ohn, a. 1849, Nov. 1852 3. 
Page, William (b. 1852), |i. 1853, Dec. 1. 1858, Nov. 30.| 6. 
Lawrence, John, a. 1859. 1862. May. 3. 
Rogers, George W., a. 1863, Feb. 1868, Dec. 6. 
Gates, Matthew A., a. 1869, Oct. 1872, Dec. 3. 
Bowker, Samuel, a. 1873, June. 

188. SALISBURY. Searle, Jonathan, 0. 1778, Nov.17.; 1791, Nov. 8.| 18. 

Granted by Mass. as |Worcester, Thomas, 0.1791, Nov. 8.| 1823, Apr. 3.| 31.5 
Bakerstown. Cross, Abijah, 0. 1824, Mar. 24.| 1829, Apr. 1.| 5. 
Char. 1749, Oct. 5, as |Rankin, Andrew, i, 1830, Mar. 4.| 1832, Oct. 28.) 2.5 
Stevenstown. Foster, Benjamin F., i, 1833, Nov. 18.| 1846, July 23.) 18, 
Re-char. 1768, Mar. 1. Caswell, Enoch H., 0. 1848, June 28.| 1849, Feb. L 
Population, 897, Eldredge, Erasmus D., |i. 1849, June 12.; 1854, Nov. 1.) 5.5 
Ch, org. 1773, Nov. 17. Rattray, ‘Thomas, i. 1856, May 7.| 1857, Apr.15./ 1. 

Merrill, Horatio, i. 1858, Mar. 17.| 1864, Mar. 15./ 3, 
Condit, Uzal W., i. 1864, Mar. 15.| 1869, Jan. 13] 3, 
Cook, Jonathan B., i, 1869, Jan. 13.| 1874, May. 5. 
” 189. SANBORNTON. Woodman, Joseph, 0. 1771, Nov. 13.| 1806, Nov. 13.} 35, 
Granted, 1748. Bodwell, Abraham, “" 1806, Nov. 13.) 1852, June 24.| 46, 
Char. 1770, Mar. 1, Boutwell, James, . 1852, June 24.|*1865, Apr. 21.| 13. 
Population, 1,236, Runnels, Moses T. (b.’65), t 1868, June 11. 
Ch. org. 1771, Nov. 13. 

190. SANDOWN, Cotton, Josiah, i, 1759, Nov. 28.|*1780, May 27.| 21, 
Char, 1756, Apr. 6. Collins, Samuel, 0.1780, Dec. 27.| 1788, Apr.30.| 7.5 
Population, 496. Webber, John, 0. 1795, Mar. 24, 1800, Sept. 15.) 5.5 
Ch. org. 1759, Nov. 28. 

191. SANDWICH. Smith, David P., 0. 1827, May 23.) 1832.June27.| 5. 
Char, 1763, Oct. 25. Leach, Giles, 0. 1833, Fels. 6.) 1840, Feb. 26.) 7. 
Population, 1,854. Holmes, Otis, 0. 1842, Sept. 9.) 1849, Apr. 30.| | 7. 
Ch. org. 1814, Sept. 17. Parkinson, Royal, a. 1858, Dec. 1861. 2. 
North ch. org. 1832, June | Holmes, Otis, a, 1865, Jan. 1868, 3. 





if 








Tappan, Charles L., 





a. 1871, June. 
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192. SEABROOK. 
Char. 1768, June 3. 
Population, 1,609. 
Ch. org. 1764, Nov. 
Presbyterian. 

Cor g*! ch. org. 1799. 
Reorg. 1837, July 12, 


So. ch. org. 1867, July 9. 


193. SHARON. 
Incor. 1791, June 24, 
Population, 182, 
*Ch, org. 1835, 


194. SHELBURNE. 
Incor. 1820, Dec. 18. 
Population, 259. 

*Ch. org. 1818, Aug. 26, 


195. SOMERSWORTH. 
Char. 1754, Apr. 22, 
Population, 4,504. 

Ch. org. 1730, Oct. 28. 


GREAT FALLS. 
Ch. org. 1827, Jan. 16, 


*2d ch. org. 1857, July 20, 


196. SOUTH HAMPTON. 
Char. 1742, May 25. 
Population, 449. 

*Ch. org. 1743, Feb. 22, 


197. SO. NEWMARKET. 
Incor. 1849, June 27. 
Population, 808. 

Ch, org 1730. 
Re-org. 1840, Feb. 


198. SPRINGFIELD. 
Char. 1769, Jan. 3, as 
Protectworth. 
Incor. 1794, Jan. 24. 
pang 781. 
*Ch. org. before 1820. 


199. STARK. 
Incor. 1795, Jan. 9, as 
Piercy. 
Population, 464, 
*Ch. org. 1810. 


Perley, Samuel, 

Noble, Seth, 

Huil, Elias, 

Abbott, Sereno T., 
Lounsbury, Henry A., 
Thompson, George W., 
Peabody, Albert B, 
Pratt, George H., 


Rand, William A. (b.’67), 
No permanent ministry. 


Richardson, Henry, 
Goodhue, Daniel, 
Burt, Edmund, 


Pike, James, 
Thurston, Pearson, 
Porter, Reuben, 


Hawes, Josiah T., 
Twining, William, 
Smith, James A., 
Goldsmith, Alfred, 
Adams, John R., 
Beane, Samuel, 
McCollom, James T., 
Thornton, James B., 
Anthony, George N., 
Butterfield, Henry Q., 
Hidden, Ephraim N., 
Carter, Clark, 

Webb, Stephen W., 


Chapman, Elias, 
Sawyer, Rufus M., 


Parsons, William, 
Noyes, Nathaniel, 


Moody, John, 
Ewers, Nathaniel, 
Tomb, Samuel, 
Thurston, James, 
Ashby, John L. 
Tucker, Elijah W., 
Pond, Preston, 
Lord, Charles E., 
Fifield, Winthrop, 
Chapman, Elias, 
Bartlett, Joseph, 


Cushman, Job, 
Boyter, Charles, 





o. 1765, Jan. 31. 


a. 
0. 1799, Feb. 16 
0. 1836, July 12. 
0, 1856, Feb. 13. 


a. 1873, Oct. 
0. 1875, July 9. 


i. 1840, June 10. 
a. 1853, Sept. 
a. 1858, Aug. 


0. 1730, Oct. 28. 
0. 1792, Feb. 1. 
o. 1825, Apr. 27. 


0. 1828. Jan. 23. 
a. 1830, Jan. 

o. 1832, Apr. 17. 
0. 1837, Sept. 13. 
a. 1838, — 

o. 1841, July 7. 
i, 1844, Oct. 2. 
a. 1854, Apr. 

0. 1855, Oct. 3. 
i, 1861, May 23. 
i, 1865, Jan. 5. 
i, 1870, Apr. 27. 
1, 1878, Oct. 15. 


a. 1857. 
a. 1859. 


0. 1743, Feb. 22. 
0. 1763, Feb. 23. 


0. 1730, Nov.!25. 
i. 1773. 

o. 1794, July. 

o. 1890, Oct. 15. 
a. 1840, Apr. 

o. 1841, Sept. 15. 
a. 1845, Sept. 

a. 1851, Mar. 

a. 1852, Feb. 

a. 1862, Apr. 

a. 1868, Dec. 


0. 1825, July 6. 
i. 1829, June 10. 








1775, May 22. 


*1822, Feb. 28. 
*1855, Mar. 28. 
1857, Oct. 11. 
1859, 


1869, 


1849, Mar. 14. 
1854. 
1859, Aug. 


*1792, Mar. 19. 
1812, Dee. 12. 
1827, Aug. 21. 


1830, Jan. 6. 
1832. 


1837, July 19. 
1838, Sept. 24. 
1841 


1844, May 24. 
1853, Dec. 27. 
1860. Rept. 30. 
1865, Jan. 5. 
1870, Apr. 27. 
1872, June 24. 


_ 
oe 


1858. 
1860. 


1762, Oct. 6. 
1801, Dec. 8. 


¥1778, Oct. 15. 
1797, July. 
799. 


1808, Jan. 6. 
1841 


_ 


1845, Aug. 13. 
1846. 
1852, 


*1862, May 9, 
1867, Apr. 


1828, July 6. 
1830, 





Time, 





10. 
3. 
23. 
19. 
16 
1. 
2. 
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200. STEWARTSTOWN. Morse, Josiah, M.D., a. 1846, 1850. 4, 
Incor. 1799, Dec. 24. Rankin, Andrew, a. 1850, May. 1851 1. 
Population, 909. Hill, Joseph B, a. 1857, June. 1863, 6. 
Ch. org. 1846, July 1. Starr, John W., a. 1874, July. |*1875,June22,} 1. 

201. STODDARD. Colton, Abishai, 0. 1793, Oct. 15. 1795, Sept. 9°} 2. 
Called Limerick before. |Robinson, Isaac, 0. 1803, Jan. 5.|*1854, July 7+| 52. 
Incor. 1774, Nov. 4. Gay, Joshua, 8., a. 1854, Dec. 1857, May. 2.5 
Population, 667. Sheldon, Nathan W., a. 1858, 1859. 1. 
Ch. org. 1787, Sept. 4. Gerould, Samuel L., o. 1861, Oct. 2.) 1868, Nov.17.| 8.5 

rae on ~ a. 1862. J During son’sabs.| 3, 
Savage, Daniel F., a, 1869, Jan. 1870. 1. 

Ce OO Joe ti, | |Rickett, John HL, a. 1870, July. | 1872, Jan, | 15 
Population, 1,669. Colburn, Henry H., a, 1878, Apr. half time, 

No Cuurcua.) Rust, Henry, o. 1718, Apr. *1749, Mar. 20.| 31. 
\dama, Joseph (b. 1742),/0. 1747, Mar. 20.|*1785, Feb. 24.| 43, 

(203. STRATFORD. Miltimore, James, 0. 1786, Feb. 1.) 1807, Oct. 15.| 22, 
Incor. 1779, Nov. 16. Cummings. Jacob, 0. 1824, Apr. 28.) 1834, Dec. 23.| 10.5 
Population, 886. Newman, William J., 0. 1836, Nov. 2.) 1849, May 20.} 12.5 
No CHurRCH.) Whittemore, Joseph R., ja. 1851. 1852. 1. 

Steele, John M., i. 1853, Nov. 80.| 1856, Oct. 21.| 3. 

204. STRATHAM. Smith, William S§., a. 1857. 1859. 2. 
Char. 1716, Mar. 14, Miles, Edward O., 0. 1860, June 29.) 1864, Aug. 1.| 4. 
Population, 769, Goodrich, Lewis, a. 1865, Feb. 1868. 3. 
Ch. org. 1718. Peabody, Albert B., i. 1869, Nov. 25. 

205. SULLIVAN. Muzzy, William, 0. 1798, Feb. 6.) 1827, May 22.| 29, 
Incor. 1787, Sept. 27. Peabody, Josiah, 0. 1828, Nov. 5 | 1829, Oct. 21.) 1. 
Population, 347. Wright, Joel, i, 1834, May 22.| 1840, Apr.28.| 6. 
Ch, org. 1792, Oct. 17. \lvord, Alanson, i. 1842, Feb. 24. 1844, May 18.) 2. 

Norton, Thomas 8., 0. 1846, Feb. 4.| 1859, Mar. 10.) 14.5 
(206. SUNAPEE. Stinson, George W., a. 1859, 1861. 2. 
Char. 1768, Nov. 7, as§|arbour, Nelson, a, 1861. 1863. 2, 
Saville. Stowe, John M., a. 1863. 1870. 7. 
Incor, 1781, Apr. 4, as §|Drake, Samuel 8., a. 1873, Sept. 
m Wendell. om 
‘opulation, 808, Darlin * 
gz, David 0. 1781, Jan. 18.| 1783, Dec. 30.! 3. 
*Ch. org. 1819.) Howe, Perley,” 0. 1795, Sept. 16.| 1837. Dec. 15.| 42. 

207. SURRY. Adams, Ezra, 0. 1840, Apr. 28.| 1841, Nov. 1.5 
Char. 1769, Mar. 9. mith, Elihu, a. 1842, June. 1844, 2. 
Population, 318. Perry, John P., a. 1845, June. 1847. 2. 
Ch. org. 1769, June 12, Abbott, Edward F., a. 1860, May. 1861. 1. 
Re-org. 1837, Dec. 15, Shattuck, Amos F., a. 1864, May. 1866. 2. 

(208. SUTTON. 

Granted, 1749, as Perrys-§| Harrington, Timothy, 0.1741, Nov. 4.| 1748, Oct. 12.] 7. 

town. Varpenter, Ezra, 0. 1758, Oct. 4.| 1769, Mar. 16.) 15.5 
Incor. 1784, Apr. 13. Goddard, Edward, 0. 1769, Sept. 27.| 1798, July 5.| 29. 
Population, 1,155. Brown, Clark (b. 1808), |i. 1810, Sept. 5.| 1815, Oct. 1.) 7. 
No. Caurcu.) Chandler, Joshua, o. 1819, Jan. 26.) 1822, Nov. 26.) 4. 
Colman, Ebenezer, i. 1827, May 23.) 1834, July 1.) 7. 

209. SWANZEY. Rockwood, Elisha, i. 1836, Nov. 16.|*1858, June 19.) 22, 
Granted by Mass., 1753.| Wilson, John G., i, 1859, June 29.} 1864, Feb. 17.) 5. 
Lower Ashuelot. toberts, Thomas E., a. 1864, July. 1868. 4, 
Incor, 1753, July 2. Outler, William H., a. 1868. 1870. 2. 
Population, 1,626. Willey, Charles, a, 1871. 1873, June. 2. 
Ch. org. 1741, Nov. 4. Carpenter, Erasmus I., |a. 1874, Mar. 

210. TAMWORTH. Hidden, Samuel, 0. 1792, Sept. 12.|*1837, Feb. 13.) 45. 
Char. 1766, Oct. 4. Buffett, William L., i. 1887, July 19.| 1842, Mar. 22.| 5. 
Population. 1,344. Blake, Jeremiah, M.D., |i. 1843, June 14.| 1850, Dec. 3.) 7.5 
Ch. org. 1792, Sept.12. |Merrill, John H., i, 1853, Aug.17.| 1860, Aug.15.| 7. 

Riddel, Samuel H., i. 1860, Aug. 15.| 1871, July 12.) 11. 
Wilson, John G., a, 1873, June. 

211. TEMPLE. Webster, Samuel, 9.1771, Oct. 2.|*1777, Nov.14.| 6. 
Char. 1768, Aug, 26. Miles, Noah, 0. 1782, Oct. 2.|*1831, Nov. 20.) 49. 
Population, 421, Jewett, Leonard, i. 1883, Mar. 6.| 1844, July 25.| 11.5 
Ch. org. 1771, Oct. 2. Follett, Walter, i, 1844, July 25.) 1855, Apr. 25.| 11. 

Goodyear, George, i, 1855, Apr. 25.) 1865, Oct. 25.} 10.5 
Williams, George, 0. 1865, Oct. 25.| 1867, Feb. 12.) 1.5 
Smith, Isaiah P., a. 1867. 1869. 2. 
Parkinson, Royal, i. 1870, Jan. 13.| 1872, June 25.| 3, 





Clark, Sereno D., 





a. 1872, Nov. 
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Settlement. 





212. THORNTON. 
Char. 1763, July 6. 
Incor. 1781, Nov. 24. 
Population, 840. 

*Ch, org. 1780, Apr. 11, 


(218. TILTON. 
Incor. 1869, June. 
Population, 1,147. 
For ch. and ministers 
see Northjield.) 


214. TROY. 
Incor. 1815, June 23, 
Population, 767. 
Ch. org. 1815, Sept. 14. 


215. TUFTONBOROU’H. 
Incor. 1795, Dec. 17. 
 roenge, 949. 

*Ch. org. ( ? ) 1806. 
Re-org. 1839, May 1. 


216. UNITY. 

Char. 1764, July 13. 
Population, 844. 
*Ch. org. 1819. 


217. WAKEFIELD. 
Formerly East-town, 
Char. 1774, Aug. 30. 
Population, 1,185. 

Ch, org. 1785, Sept. 22, 


218. WALPOLE, 
Char. 1752, Feb. 16. 
Population, 1,830. 

Ch. org. 1761, June 10, 


219. WARNER. 

Granted by Mass. 1735, 
and in 1741 by Ma- 
sonian proprietors. 

Incor, 1774, Sept. 3. 

Population, 1,667, 

Ch. org. 1772, Feb. 5. 


(220. WARREN. 
Char. 1763, July 14. 
Population, 960, 
No Cuurcu.) 


Estabrook, Experience, 
Worcester, Noah, 
Rankin, Andrew, 
Bailey, Kiah, 

Dana, Sylvester, 
Thompson, James, 
Ward. Jonathan, 
Kingsbury, Samuel, 
Gale, William P., 
Hobart, James. 


Rich, Ezekiel, 

Winslow, Seth E., 
Whiton, Otis C., 

Morse, Stephen, 
Pomeroy, Jeremiah, 
Townshend, Luther, 
Roberts, Thomas E., 
Goodhue, Daniel, 
Brigham, Levi (b. 1869), 


Fuller, Robert W., 
Dodge, Joshua. 
Winter, John 8., 


Arnold, Seth 8., 


Piper, Asa, 
Nichols, Samuel, 
Barker, Nathaniel, 
Leffingwell, Marvin, 
Tufts, Joseph B., 
Tappan, Daniel D., 
Clark, Sumner, 


Leavitt, Jonathan, 
Fessenden, Thomas, 
Dickinson, Pliny, 
Jennison, Edwin, 
Beckwith, Baruck B., 
Arnold, Seth 8., 
Jackson, Abraham, 
Barstow, Ezekiel H., 
Goldsmith, Alfred, 
Stowe, John M., 

De Bevoise, Gabriel H., 
Dickerman, Lysander, 
Dickinson, William E., 
Robie, Thomas 8., 


Kelley, William, 
Harlow, William, 
Woods, John, 

Wright, Henry C., 
Wellman, Jubilee, 
Blanchard, Amos, 
Perkins, James W., 
Fuller, Robert W., 
‘Wood, Abel. 
Howland, Harrison O., 
‘Warren, Daniel, 
Huntington, H.8. (b.63), 





Gates, Matt. A. (b.°73), 


0. 1780, Aug, 23. 


i. 1823, Nov. 5. 
a. 1829, June. 

a. 1833. 

a. 1837. Sept. 

a. : 

a. 1841, Jan. 

o. 1845, Jan. 1. 
a, 1851. 


i. 1815, Dec. 20. 
a, 1820. 

a. 1824, Sept. 

i. 1829, Aug. 26. 
i. 1836, Jan. 6. 
0. 1845, Mar. 5. 
a. 1862, May. 


a. 1865. 
i. 1870, May 4. 
a. 1839. 


a. 1841, June. 
a.,1843, June. 


a. 1841, Apr. 


0.°1785, Sept. 22. 
i. 1828, Sept. 17, 
a. 1835, Aug. 
a. 1857, Mar. 
a. 1861, Apr. 
a. 1865, Dec. 
a. 1872, Apr. 


o. 1761, June 10. 
0. 1767, Jan. 7. 
o. 1805, Mar. 6. 
o. 1831, Aug. 17. 
i, 1835, Mar. 18. 
a. 1836, Jan. 
i. 1838, Jan. 10. 
0, 1845, Aug. 6. 
i. 1851, Dec. 30. 
0. 1855, Jan. 31. 
0. 1865, July 26. 
a. 1868. 
i. 1870, June 2. 
1875, Sept. 


0.1772, Feb. 5. 
a. Some years. 
0. 1814, June 22. 
a. 1824, 


i. 1827, Sept. 26.) 
i. 1837, Feb. 15.) 
i, 1840, Mar. 4.) 


i. 1846, June 10. 
a. 1851, Oct. 

i. 1854, Jan. 4. 
i. 1857, Oct. 21. 
o. 1866, Jan. 31. 





i, 1875, Mar. 3, 


1829, Feb. 4. 
832, 


1836. 
1839. 
1841, 
1842, 
1851, Feb. 
1852, 


1818, July 18. 
1823 


1827, Dec. 
1833, Jan. 31. 
1844, Feb. 27. 
1860, May 23. 
1864, May. 
1868, 


1840, } time. 
1842, time 
1844, § time. 


1842, 4 time. 


*1835, May 17. 
1833, May 7. 
1856, 

1860. 

1864, Oct. 


1875, Apr. 


1764, June 19. 
*1813, May 9. 
1881, Apr. 13. 
1835, Mar. 18. 
1836, Jan. 5. 
1887, Sept. 
1845, Jan. 6. 
1851, Dec. 30. 
1853, Mar. 7. 
1862, Feb. 14. 
1868, Aug. 6. 
1869 


869. 
1875, Mar. 31. 


1801, Mar. 11. 
1823, June 17. 
1826. 


1837, Feb. 15. 
1839, Dec. 10. 
1846, Jan. 30. 
| 1850, Oct. 24. 
1852. 

1857, July 1. 
1863, Feb. 18. 
1872, Oct. 13. 








1786, Dec. 26.| 6. 
0. 1787, Oct. 18.) 1817. 





Dismission. Time. 





1. 
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Town and Church, Minister. Settlement. Dismission. | Time. 

221. WASHINGTON. ‘Leslie, George, i. 1780, July 12./*1800, Sept. 11.| 20. 
Formerly Camden. |Lord, John, 0. 1803, Nov. 9.| 1806, Junel2.| 3. 
Incor. 1776, Dec. 13. Burge, Caleb, a. 1806, 1807. 1. 
Population, 839. |White, Broughton, i. 1818, Oct. 22.) 1830. 12, 
Ch. org. 1780, May 20. | Davis, Joel, a. 1836. 1839. 3. 

Mason, Samuel, a, 1840. 1842, 2. 

(222. WATERVILLE. [jGriswold, John F., a, 1844, July. 1866. 22. 
Incor. 1829, July 1. Bassett, Edward B., a. 1866, May. 1868, 2. 
Population, 33, Claggett, William a. 1869, May. /|*1870, Aug. 2.) 1, 
No CHURCH.) Colburn, Henry a a. 1871, May. 

223. WEARE. Cayford, John, 0. 1802, Oct. 20.] 1808, May 4.) 6, 
Char. 1764, Sept. 21. 

Population, 2,092. Palmer, A. Burton, a. 1874, Oct. 
*Ch. org. 1789, June 17. 

224, WEBSTER. Price, Ebenezer, i, 1804, Sept. 26.} 1837, May 10.| 33, 
Incor. 1860, July 3. Buxton, Edward, i. 1837, Dec. 13.) 1875. 38. 
Population, 689. 

*Ch. org. 1804, Sept. 10. 

225. WENTWORTH. Davis, Increase 8., i, 1833, June 20,.| 1859, Mar. 1.| 26, 
Char. 1766, Nov. 1. Blanchard, Silas M., i. 1859, Mar. 2.) 1860, Nov.26.| 2, 
Population, 971. Pickett, Joseph W., a. 1861, Oct. 863. 2. 
Ch. org. 1830, Sept. 31. a —- a poo _— mg 5. 

‘ aN ’ ibbard, Dav 9 a, 1871, Jan. 187 4. 

(226. bef rt? pee 8 Pierce, George J., a, 1875, Apr. 

Population, 38.) 

227. WESTMORELAND. |Goddard, William, 0. 1764, Nov. 7.| 1775, Aug.17.| 11. 
Char. 1752, Feb. 11. Barnard, Jeremiah, a. 1776, Apr. 1777, Nov. 1.5 
Population, 1,256. Millens, John, a. 1779, Sept. 780, a 
Ch. org. 1764, Nov. 7. Farrington, Daniel, i. 
*Separate ch. org. 1828,|Davis, Joseph, 2. 

Janu. 1. Pratt, Allen, 0. 1790, Oct. 6.| 1828, Jan. 1.) 38, 
Pratt, Allen, i, 1828, Jan. 1.| 1837. 9 
Whiton, Otis C., i, 1828, May 21.) 1833, Jan. 1.) 6, 
Chase, Ebenezer, a. 1833. 1835. 2. 
Riggs, Thomas, i. 1835, Dec. 30.) 1839, June 1.) 3.5 
Alvord, Alanson, a. 1840. 1841, i. 
Fuller, Robert W., o. 1841, June 16.| 1843, Jan. 11} 1.5 
Ash, George W., 0. 1843, Oct. 25.| 1846, Mar.11.| 3. 
Rogers, Stephen, a. 1846, Aug. 1857. 11. 
Greenwood, Charles, 0. 1857, Nov. 5.| 1859, Jan. 27.) 1, 
Glidden, Kiah B., a. 1860, Jan, 1863 3. 
Bixby, Solomon, a, 1863, Feb. 1868, Feb. 5, 
Abbott, Edward F,, a. 1868, 1869. : 
2d. ch, org. 1853, Feb. 9. |Fuller, Robert W., a. 1854. 1856. 2. 
Bissell, Oscar, 0. 1856, May 14.) 1861, May 7.| 5, 
Bassett, Edward B., a. 1862, 1864, 2. 
Ciaggett, William, a. 1865. 1869, 4, 
Chs. reunited, 1874, Nov.|Flanders, Charles N., 0. 1874, Dec. 29. 
19. 

228. WHITEFIELD. Hutchinson, William, a. 1830. 1835. 5. 
Char, 1774, July 4, Wood, Horace, a, 1839, 4 time. 6. 
Population, 1,196. Marsh, Joseph, a. 1846, 1847. 1. 
*Ch. org. 1826, 

229. WILMOT. Clark, John, a. 1837. 1842, Feb. 5. 
Incor. 1807, June 18. Howard, Nathan, a. 1843, Mar. 1849, Jan.}t.| 6, 
Population, 1,072. Kimball, Reuben, a. 1850, May. 1855, Dec. 5. 
Ch. org. 1829, Jan. 1. Armes, Josiah L., i, 1859, Nov. 10.) 1863, Apr. 3.5 

Amaden, Silas H., a. 1863, Apr. 1867, Jan. 3.5 
Tracy, Caleb B., a, 1868, Jan. 

230. WILTON. Livermore, Jonathan, 0. 1763, Dec. 14.| 1778, Feb. 14, 

Granted by Mass., 1735,|Fiske, Abel, 0. 1778, Nov. 18.|*1802, Apr. 21.| 24, 
June. Beede, Thomas, o. 1803, Mar. 2.| 1829, Jan. 15.) 26, 
Char. 1762, June 25, Barnard, Stephen A., 0. 1830, Jan. 13.) 1833, Apr.25| 3. 


Population, 1,974, 
Ch. org. 1763, Dec, 14, 
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Dismission. 





230. + geemieaas — Contin- 


ued. 
2d ch. org. 1823, May 16. 


231. WINCHESTER. 
Granted by J/ass., 1733, 
as Arlington, 

Char. 1753, July 2. 
Population, 2,097. 
Ch. org. 1736, Nov. 24. 


232. WINDHAM. 
Char. 1742, Feb. 12. 
Population, 743. 
Ch. org. ( ? ) 1742, 
Presbyterian. 


(233. WINDSOR. 
Incor. 1798, Dec. 27. 
Population, 81, 

No Cuurca.) 


234. WOLFEBOROUGH. 


Char. 1770, July 9. 
Population, 1,995, 
Ch. org. 1792, Oct. 25. 


New ch. org. 1834, June 
1 


North ch, org. 1839, Jane 
19. 


(235. WOODSTOCK. 
Char. 1763, Sept. 23, as 
Peeling. 

Population, 405. 
No CuHurcy.) 


Richardson, William, 
Whiting, Charles, 
Jordan, Ebenezer §8., 
Adams, Daniel E., 


Ashley, J nm. 
Lawrence, Micah, 
Conant, Ezra, 

Porter, Experience, 
Bennet, Salmon (b. ’16), 
Ely, William, 

Ward, Solomon G., 
Taylor, Sereno, 
Danforth, Francis, 
Thompson, John, 
Humphrey, John P., 
Harmon, Elijah, 


Johnston, William, 
Kinkead, ‘John, 
Williams, Simon, 
Harris, Samuel, 
Cutler, Calvin, 
Thayer, —— 
Lanman, Joseph 
Packurd, Char es, 


Allen, Ebenezer, 


Beach, Thomas P., 
Blake, Jeremiah, M.D., 
Hall, Jeffries, 
Barbour, Nelson, 
Campbell, George W., 
Clark, Sumner, 

Wood, John, 

Clark, Sumner, 
Emerson, Thomas A., 
Hall, Robert B., 


Doldt. James, 
Merrill, Stephen, 
ood, Horace, 
Snith, Francis P., 





0. 1830, Dec. 15. 
o. 1843, Jan. 11. 
0. 1857, Dec. 17. 
0. 1860, Dec. 5. 


0. 1736, Nov. 24. 
0. 1764, Nov. 14. 
0. 1788, Feb. 19. 
0, 1807, Nov. 12. 
o. 1817, Sept. 10. 
a. 1824, July. 

a. 1826. 


a. 1827, Sept. 

i. 1831, Aug. 18. 
i, 1840, May 27. 
o. 1847, Feb. 3. 
0. 1867, Oct. 17. 


i. 1747, Jan. 
i. 1760, Oct. 
0. 1766, Dec. 
0. 1805, Oct. 9. 
i. 1828, Apr. 9. 
0. 1845, Nov. 5. 
o. 1868, June 2, 
i. 1873, Apr. 29 


0. 1792, Oct. 25. 


a. 1835, June. 

0. 1838, Nov. 1. 
a. 1 43. 

{, 1852, June 16, 
a. 1855, May. 

Be 1856, June. 

a. 1859, Jan. 
a. 1865, 

0. 1869, Nov. 
o. 1873, Nov. 


0. 1843, Sept. 
a. 1850, Nov. 
a. 1863, June. 
a. 1868. 


25. 


21 





1840, Oct. 29. 
1850, Feb. 13. 
1860, Dec. 5. 


1747, Apr. 
1777, Feb. 19. 
1807, Nov. 11. 
1810, Feb. 20. 
1823, Dec. 25, 
1825. 


1839, Nov. 26. 
+1846, Apr. 3. 
1867, June 19. 


1753, July. 
1765, Apr. 
*1793, Nov. y 
1826, Dec. ¥%. 
*1844, Feb. 19. 
1866, Apr.25. 
1872, Feb. 6. 


*1806, July 27. 


1838, Jan. 
1842, Oct. 10. 
1851. 

— Nov. 27. 
185 


oe 
1s, June, 


1873, May 14. 
13.| 1875. 





-| 1848, May. 


*1860, June 23, 
1866, 4 time. 
1869, 5 time. 








Time. 


10. 


a 


POPS wp LS 
a oO 


noe 
7 


i 
Koon 
ores 








Billerica, Mass. 
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CONGREGATIONAL NECROLOGY. 


Mrs. SARAH BELDING (MINER) Barnes died in Unionville, O., 
Feb. 22, 1875. She was a descendant from one of the old Puritan 
families of New England. Born in Northfield, Mass., April 5, 1809, 
she was the daughter of Clement and Hepzibah (Belding) Miner, 
and the youngest of twelve children. Left an orphan, in early 
childhood she was accustomed, in the want of sympathy and care, 
to hide away alone, and with tears and pleadings to ask the “God 
and Father of the orphan” to care for her. At the age of fourteen, 
she professed religion in Northfield, Mass., and ever after her life 
was marke:! for conscientious devotion and activity in the Master’s 
service. !y her own efforts, she secured a thorough and varied 
education, graduating at Mt. Holyoke Seminary, in 1840, under its 
founder, Mary Lyon. 

Sept. 22, 1841, she was married in Troy, N. Y., to Rev. E. Smith 
Barnes, and at once entered with him, as a co-worker, upon the minis- 
try of the gospel. By the side of the pastor, in the self-denials and 
labors of the home missionary, at Martinsburg, Chazy, Boonville, 
and Munnsville, N. Y., and in Austinburg and Unionville, O., she 
did well, and more than her part. At Martinsburg, her parlor was 
the home of the maternal association and female prayer-meeting. 
She was always engaged in gathering collections for causes of benev- 
olence and in scattering tracts. The sick were ever cared for. 
When others faltered, she was, night and day, by the bedside of the 
sufferer. She was earnest and efficient in the Sabbath school, and 
was regularly with her class until five weeks before her death, Of 
her four children, one died in infancy; and the remaining three 
daughters she was permitted to see educated, pious, and filling sta- 
tions of influence and usefulness. With all her family gathered 
around her dying bed, and with expressions of happy resignation, 
she laid her burden down. Her last charge was, “Take up anew 
and press forward the work of sacrifice and service.” z. & Bs 


Mrs. Mary ANN BEAMAN, wife of Rev. Charles Colesworth Bea- 
man, died at Cambridge, Mass., Feb. 22, 1875. She was born at 
Wiscasset, Me., March 2, 1816. Her parents were Nymphas and 
Martha (Babson) Stacy, who were originally from Gloucester, Mass. 
The grandmother on the mother’s side, whose maiden name was 
Rogers, was lineally descended from John Rogers, the martyr. She 
was married at Wiscasset, July 10, 1839, to Mr. Beaman, who was 
at that time post chaplain of the United States army at Hancock Rar- 
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racks, Houlton, Me. From the chaplainship to successive pastoral 
charges, the longest of which were a settlement over the First Con- 
gregational Church in Wellfleet, from June, 1846, to October, 1851, 
and a ministry to the Howard Street Church in Salem, from April 5, 
1857, to October 2, 1864, the deceased came into large experiences. 
Four sons were born of this marriage, all of whom are still living. 

The retired life of woman, like a quiet stream meandering through 
by-places, and half hidden by the verdure that fringes its borders, is 
unheeded by the busy world; but that life is constantly dispensing 
benefits, and has a beauty peculiarly its own. Be the home ever so 
humble, the doings there of woman, — the toils and sacrifices of a wife 
and mother, steadfast in duties, the power and beauty of religion 
which she exemplifies, the love, gentleness, and grace in which she 
walks her daily round of service, the patience and self-denial that 
characterize her devotion to her calling, are far beyond the measure 
of customary praise. Let those who knew the subject of this sketch 
in her domestic life answer as to her accordance with this portrait- 
ure, or her resemblance to the Scripture description of a good wife. 
Certain it is, that “her children rise up and call her blessed; her 
husband also, and he praiseth her.” 

As the wife for more than thirty years of a Christian pastor, she 
was with him in his work, a helpmeet, one well fitted to aid him ; for, 
in addition to her calm and steady piety, she had a large share of 
good judgment, prudence, decision, and courage. At the same time 
her gentleness and sympathy and love attracted the hearts of the 
people, and she was able to preserve harmony and to carry out her 
plans of usefulness without disturbing anybody. Her death has 
called out many testimonies from those who had been comforted in 
affliction, and whose ready sympathy was treasured up in a grateful 
memory. At her funeral the attachments she had created drew 
many to look upon the sweet and calm face which had often smiled 
upon them in love, and impelled them to speak of her favors. 

For more than a year her health had been declining, but her sick- 
ness was not painful, and as no vital part seemed to be affected, hope 
was encouraged of her eventual recovery, and she was ever cheerful 
and had no murmuring word. She, who had done so much for oth- 
ers, now received back kind attentions, for the least of which she 
expressed warmly her thanks. It might be called a pleasant sick- 
ness. She had lived to see her children grow up and go out into the 
world and prosper, and they returned her great affection. Having 
much to live for in them, and in numerous friends, the hope of pro- 
longed life was fondly cherished, but always with the submissive res- 
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ervation, “ Thy will be done.” She was taken home by her Heavenly 
Father with great gentleness: rising from her bed to sit a while in 
her chair, she passed away in what appeared to those around her 
not death, but a translation. An angel seemed to beckon her, and 
her works follow her. Cc. C. B. 


Mrs. Mary Sutton (Wess) BLopceEttT died at Greenwich, Mass., 
October 29, 1874. She was born in Lowestoff, Suffolk County, 
England, June 13, 1818, the daughter of Thomas and Susan 
(Grimsly) Webb. Mrs. Blodgett passed her first twelve years at her 
birthplace by the sea, her delightful home there being in later 
years one of her charming reminiscences. The family then removed 
inland to Stow Market, Suffolk, the birthplace of both parents. 
Here this only daughter of the house, at fourteen years of age, found 
rest in Christ, and soon united with the Congregational Church. 
In 1836 the family removed again and were established at the city 
of Bury St. Edmunds, in the same county. Here Mrs. Blodgett 
kindled her life-long, enthusiastic fondness for teaching ; instructing 
in a private family in the city, which was also for two or three years 
her home. In 1838 her father died. One year preceding, a son of 
the family, and the year after, another, had come in the spirit of 
enterprise and located at Philadelphia. It is no surprise, then, that 
we find in 1840 the mother and widow, aglow with hereditary zeal 
for Christ and the church, joining, with her remaining children, her 
sons in that city. She had already, in England, given up another 
son to go for five years to Australia as tutor in a missionary’s 
family, who was afterward a laborious missionary himself of the A. 
B C. F. M. in India,— Rev. Edward Webb, now pastor of the 
church in Lincoln University, Pa. Mrs. Webb had a competency, 
and was full of English life and English attachments ; but in the 
spirit of a missionary it was her joy to throw herself, her children, 
and her means into the field that is the world, as the Lord alone 
might lead her. Residing for a year at Philadelphia, she removed 
with her younger children to Andover, Mass. Here her daughter, 
Mary, for two years was a pupil of Abbott Female Seminary, and 
then, July 12, 1843, was married to Rev. E. P. Blodgett, of Green- 
wich, Mass. The writer was among the friends who welcomed the 
mother and daughter to their future home, the plain, rural parish. 
It was a favor to be an observer there ; for while it was evident 
that to these ladies the contrast was sharp between easy circum- 
stances and city life in a well-appointed English household, and the 
care-taking, self-serving style of a pastor’s family in such a parish, 
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their spirit was to adapt themselves con amore to the situation. How 
well Mrs. Blodgett fulfilled her cheerful purpose for more than thirty 
years is the record and the treasure of the heart of her husband and 
his people, and of the entire neighborhood of churches. Her aptitude 
and enthusiasm as a teacher were a stimulating, elevating power. 
Good judgment, devotedness, and patience, united with a buoyant 
temperament, made her an untiring, successful worker, and her own 
true courage gave wings toall about her in the labor of love. This 
was the more remarkable as she sustained severe trial in the loss of 
her mother, who was suddenly called to rest from cheerful co-opera- 
tion with her daughter in the work of life, and now sleeps with her 
in that country churchyard, so far away from the graves of kindred 
generations ; and then in the death of both her sons in childhood. 
But more than all, her last fifteen years of cheerful service bore a 
daily burden of sore infirmity, so that to those who understood her 
trouble she was often only as an exhausted swimmer in a heavy sea. 
Here was her rare and faithful endurance. There is one, too, who 
loves to say that to her it is due largely that his pastorate has been 
prolonged for many years. In her last sickness it was given Mrs. 
Blodgett to be unconsciously more than ever herself. Weeks of 
intense suffering night and day were appointed her, but her natural 
buoyancy of spirit rose up still with wings of faith and active interest 
in her life-work, stronger and stronger to the last. Her three 
daughters, who survive and rise up to bless her, bore her as a child 
in their arms all those weary days of bodily anguish, yet never was 
she more than then a mother to them in care and counsel to complete 
her work upon their characters. Her dying seemed but the going on 
and the finishing out of life. Her naturalness was never more simple 
than when once, as they were enabled to soothe her into a short 
respite and relief from pain, she broke out blessing her Saviour in 
playful expression of gratitude to them: “I shall tell Jesus how 
good you are tome.” And again, when spent with endurance of 
alternate sinking and reviving, and coming out of a fresh paroxysm, 
her cry to her Lord for release was a naive, wishful entreaty to her 
children to detain her no more: “ May I not gonow?” And the 
prayer was almost literally granted, for the end came gently and was 
not long delayed. She sleeps, most blessed of the blessed dead, 
among the people of her adoption. She lives among them in fond 
memories and bright hopes. Forever with the Lord she awaits them 
at his coming. R. McE. 


Rev. PuHILetus CLARK, who died at Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 5, 
1875, was born at Southampton, Mass., April 26, 1794. He was 
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one of ten children of Noah and Eunice (Strong) Clark, both per- 
sons of earnest piety and of thorough Puritan training, who were 
careful early to consecrate all their children to God in baptism. His 
preparation for college was made under the Christian guardianship 
of his own home, and the direction of his pastor, the Rev. Vinson 
Gould of Southampton. He entered Williams College, but subse- 
quently transferred his connection, and was graduated at Middlebury, 
in 1818. At Middlebury, of the eighteen members of his class, thir- 
teen became ministers of the gospel. 

After leaving college, he studied theology one year with the Rev. 
Joel T. Benedict, of Chatham, N. Y., and completed his studies with 
the Rev. Timothy M. Cooley, p. p., of Granville, Mass. He was 
licensed to preach in June, 1820, by the Hampden Association, at 
South Wilbraham, Mass., and was ordained and installed as pastor 
of the Congregational Church in Townshend, Vt., Dec. 29, 1821, 
Rev. Mr. Gould, of Southampton, preaching the ordination sermon. 
The church in Townshend, at that time, numbered about forty mem- 
bers, only twelve of whom were males. In 1823, a powerful revival 
accompanied his labors, in which there were upwards of seventy 
hopeful conversions ; and fifty-two persons united with the church on 
a single Sabbath. The church numbered not far from one hundred 
members at the time of his dismission, July 6, 1824. He then la- 
bored two years at Weston and Londonderry, under the direction of 
the Vermont Domestic Missionary Society, and Aug. 29, 1827, was 
installed over the church in Londonderry, the Rev. Selah R. Arms, 
then of Grafton, preaching the sermon. 

A special awakening was also experienced during his connection 
with this people. In the spring of 1830, he discontinued preaching 
in Londonderry, although the people, hoping still for the renewal of 
his labors with them, did not consent to his formal dismission until 
two years later, Feb. 12, 1832. He was acting pastor three years 
(1830-32) of the church in Clarendon, during which period the 
church was greatly strengthened by the presence of the Holy Spirit, 
and nearly forty persons were added to its membership. 

He then supplied the Congregational Church at South Granville, 
N. Y., nearly two years, where, at this time, occurred the death of the 
celebrated “black preacher” of Vermont, the Rev. Samuel Haynes. 

Sept. 30, 1835, he was installed over the Congregational Church 
at Windsor, Mass., sermon by the Rev. Morris White of South- 
ampton ; and after a pastorate of nearly eight years, in which his 
labors were attended with marked success, he was dismissed, May 
23, 1843. 
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Leaving Windsor, he again made his residence at Clarendon, Vt., 
for seven years, in the mean time supplying various destitute churches 
in the vicinity. In March, 1850, he removed to West Townshend, a 
field of moral desolation, where no church of any order then existed, 
and no Congregational church had ever existed. Chiefly through 
Mr. Clark’s efforts, a Congregational church of twelve members was 
organized, Oct. 8, 1850, which, during the seven years of his labor 
with them, experienced two seasons of revival interest, and received 
nearly sixty additions to its membership. From West Townshend 
he went to Post Mills and preached one year, after which he became 
acting pastor of the church in Sharon, 1858-69. At the close of 
this period he removed to Wardsboro’, and supplied the church in 
that place, 1869-70. Here, however, by the death of his wife, his 
home was broken up; and, relinquishing further regular labor, he 
found a home for the remainder of his days among his children. 

His death occurred at the residence of his daughter. He was a 
man not much known in ministerial circles beyond his own imme- 
diate vicinity. He did not seek a wide acquaintance; but he was a 
patient and earnest worker, a valuable counsellor, a sound thinker 
and preacher. 

Mr. Clark was twice married: first, June 16, 1825, to Miss Irene 
Brown, daughter of Silas and Ruby (Tenney) Brown, of Townshend, 
who died Oct. 28, 1829, leaving two children; second, in 1830, to 
Miss Delilah H., daughter of Caleb and Delilah (Barney) Hall, of 
Clarendon, by whom also he had two children, and who died at 
Wardsboro’, June, 1870. A. W. W. 


Rev. HARVEY FREEGRACE Leavitt died at Grinnell, Iowa, Nov. 
11, 1874, in his seventy-eighth year. His parents, Freegrace and 
Jerusha (Loomis) Leavitt, were both natives of Suffield, Conn., 
and after the Revolutionary War removed first to Hanover, N. H., 
and subsequently to Hartford, Windsor County, Vt., at which latter 
place this son was born Dec. 1, 1796. He was fitted for college at 
Royalton Academy, Vt., and at Moore’s Charity School, Hanover, 
N. H. At Royalton he roomed and boarded in the same family 
with his preceptor, the Rev. Grant Powers, and there first became 
hopefully pious. In 1812 he entered Dartmouth College, and hon- 
orably completed the studies of the first three years. Then, on 
account of the bitter political controversy involving the college, he 
transferred his connection to Yale, where he was graduated in 1816. 
Immediately after graduation he entered the law office of Reeve 
& Gould at Litchfield, Conn., and after remaining about a year 
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completed his law studies in the office of the eminent firm of 
Shipherd & Parker, at Granville, N. Y. He was admitted to the 
bar of the Supreme Court of New York, at Albany, Jan. 9, 1820, 
and in the summer of the same year formed a very desirable 
copartnership with the Hon. Henry Walton of Saratoga, which con- 
tinued six years with increasing success. Here also he first made 
a profession of religion, uniting with the Presbyterian Church, in 
which he became an elder, and the superintendent of the Sabbath 
School. He developed rare gifts, was very zealous in methods of 
Christian activity, and thus began his practical study of theology. 

In 1826 his business partnership was dissolved, and he removed 
to Hartford, Vt., his native town, continuing there his law practice 
in connection with farming until the summer of 1829. The ques- 
tion of duty had long weighed upon him. His talent in Christian 
labor and the needs of the times seemed to him unmistakably to 
indicate his calling to a more direct service for the Master. The 
struggle was severe ; but at length, even against the counsel of 
friends and the motives of personal ambition, he deliberately and 
prayerfully decided to abandon all his professional acquisitions and 
prospects that he might preach the Gospel. 

With him to resolve was to act. His purpose was to go at once 
to Andover ; but before his arrangements were completed he was 
persuaded to apply to the Windsor Association of Congregational 
ministers for a licensure. His application was favorably received, 
and his license granted at once. In Jan. 1830, he commenced 
labor as stated supply of the church in Strafford, at which place he 
was also ordained as an evangelist the 29th of June following 
This church had been organized ten years previously, but was small 
and feeble, and had never been able to secure a permanent ministry. 
He had no thought of remaining there; but the need of the people 
and the immediate and abundant promise of fruit from his efforts 
induced him to continue his labors upwards of six years, receiving 
a salary of from $235 to $350, $100 of which came from the Ver- 
mont Domestic Missionary Society. During this period, amidst 
an unparalleled opposition from without, Christians were drawn 
together and greatly quickened, and an almost continuous refresh- 
ing was experienced. The little church was nearly quadrupled in 
membership, a meeting-house was erected and also a parsonage, in 
which work the aid of neighboring churches was obtained to the 
amount of nearly $1000 by Mr. Leavitt’s own agency. Alluding in 
later years to this, his first ministerial experience, he was accus- 
tomed to say, “It is a green spot in my life.” 
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Success being now assured in the permanent planting of the 
Gospel in Strafford, Mr. Leavitt, from a sense of duty to his family, 
determined to seek another field. He visited Vergennes in the 
midst of a powerful awakening consequent upon a “protracted 
meeting” of twenty-two days, held just before under the direction 
of Rev. Jedediah Burchard. Mr. Leavitt comprehended the situa- 
tion, and entered into the true spirit of the work. Aug. 31, 1836, 
he was installed pastor of the church in Vergennes, Rev. Thomas 
A. Merrill, D. p., of Middlebury, preaching the sermon. 

His pastorate here of nearly twenty-four years was eminently 
harmonious and successful. The church became strong and influ- 
ential, and for several years was the second in the county in mem- 
bership. For more than twelve successive years no communion 
season passed without some additions ; and during the whole period 
there was a total of three hundred and forty-seven additions, and 
two hundred and seventy-nine baptisms. Besides the revival in 
progress at the time of his settlement, there were other similar sea- 
sons in 1837, 1839, 1840, 1843, 1850, and 1856. 

March 19, 1860, he was formally dismissed by advice of Council 
at his own request, and at this time but two pastorates in the State 
antedated his own. He immediately removed to Middlebury, and 
in 1861 assumed the charge of the Female Seminary in that place, 
his wife becoming the principal, for which position she had a special 
fitness by her former experience in the seminaries at Castleton and 
Vergennes. Here they continued six years with uninterrupted suc- 
cess, with pupils numbering from seventy to one hundred and forty, 
and witnessing in their school no less than three seasons of religious 
interest. In connection with the general superintendency of the sem- 
inary, Mr. Leavitt supplied various vacant churches in the vicinity, 
among which was the church in Bridport, 1865-6. 

In 1867, on account of the failure of the health of Mrs. Leavitt, 
her position in the seminary was relinquished, and by invitation of 
the church in Ferrisburgh he soon removed to that place for a tem- 
porary period of home missionary labor. Here also his labors were 
signally successful. The church was freed from its former embarrass- 
ing union with other denominations, erected a meeting-house of its 
own, and enjoyed a season of revival, in which its membership was 
nearly doubled and its pecuniary strength greatly increased. After 
about two years and a half in this field he removed again to Middle- 
bury, relinquishing all purpose of further regular ministerial labor. 
He however occasionally supplied vacant churches in the vicinity. 
Early in 1873 he removed to Grinnell, Iowa. He died of pneu- 
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monia induced by exposure in fulfilling a preaching appointment, 
and his remains were brought to Vergennes for burial, where an 
appropriate memorial discourse was preached by Rev. Edward P. 
Hooker, of Middlebury. 

Physically, Mr. Leavitt was a man of an unusual amount of vitality, 
and of uniform and vigorous health ; intellectually, he was possessed 
of good natural powers; socially, he was always vivacious and 
cheerful, warm-hearted and generous, possessing a fine flow of spirits 
and personal magnetism. He was not ordinarily a profound ser- 
monizer, but yet he was a very effective preacher. He was a man 
of great positiveness and energy; he was an aggressive man, an 
earnest reformer, a lover of revivals. Probably no man, for more 
than a third of a century, was better known among the ministers of 
the State or filled a larger place in the confidence of the churches 
than he. His legal training rendered him a valuable adviser in the 
management of pecuniary and benevolent trusts. He was corre- 
sponding secretary of the General Convention of Ministers and 
Churches of Vermont from the time that office was first instituted in 
1845, to 1852; for many years he was one of the directors of the 
Vermont Domestic Missionary Society ; and upon the creation of 
the “ Fairbanks Fund,” for the relief of disabled and needy clergy- 
men, in 1856, to his removal from the State in 1873, he was annually 
chosen a member of the Board to administer the fund, being chair- 
man of the Board for many years. By a legacy and contributions 
from a few of the churches, secured through his efforts, there was 
also formed the nucleus of a fund for the relief of the orphans and 
widows of deceased ministers of the State. 

In 1839 he was chosen a member of the corporation of Middle- 
bury College, and for thirty-five years was almost uniformly present 
at its meetings and active in all its interests. 

He received the honorary degree of A. M. from Williams College 
in 1820, and from Middlebury in 1837. Mr. Leavitt was married, 
Feb. 6. 1821, to Miss Minerva Scott Shipherd, daughter of the Hon. 
Zebulon R. Shipherd, of Granville, N. Y., a lady of rare culture and 
devoted piety, whose influence undoubtedly was, largely, a formative 
element in his early ministerial career. By her he had two children, 
Sophia Shipherd, who died Nov. 12, 1844, at the age of twenty years 
and six months, and James Harvey, who was graduated at Middle- 
bury College in 1858, and died June 18, 1862 ; both were hopefully 
pious. Mrs. Leavitt died at Vergennes, Oct. 10, 1843. 

Aug. 12, 1845, he was married to Mrs. Nancy Miranda Miner, 
widow of the Rev. Lamson Miner, of Castleton, and daughter of 
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John and Lavinia Pratt, of Montpelier. She was a person whose 
great excellence of heart and whose Christian spirit rendered her a 
most efficient and helpful companion. By her he had one daughter, 
Sophia, who died at the age of two years. Mrs. Leavitt died at 
Middlebury, March 20, 1873. His third marriage was at Grinnell, 
Iowa, Nov. 20, 1873, to Mrs. Elizabeth L. Chatterton, who survives 
him. A. W. W. 


Rev. BENNETT FaIRCHILD NoRTHROP, who died at Griswold, Conn., 
March 4, 1875, was born in Brookfield, Conn., Oct 16, 1801. He 
was of Puritan ancestry, a son of Joshua and Phebe (Fairchild) 
Northrop. Some of the best blood of New England flowed in his 
veins. His preparatory studies he pursued at Phillips Academy, 
under the tuition of the venerable John Adams. He was graduated 
at Yale College, in the year 1824. 

After teaching the Fairfield Academy a few months, he entered 
the Theological Seminary at Auburn, and, on completing his course, 
for a single year, he labored successfully with a feeble church in 
Tolland, Mass. Feb. 4, 1829, he was ordained and installed pastor 
of the First Church, in Manchester, Conn., at that time the only 
Congregational church in the town. For more than twenty years he 
labored in this field with great fidelity and marked success. He had 
the satisfaction of gathering a large number into the church, and 
training them to Christian work. He endeared himself to the people 
of his first love, and cherished for them a life-long attachment. It 
was in his heart to live and to die with them. But his incessant la- 
bors were wearing upon a constitution feeble at the best, and in 1850 
he was compelled by declining health to resign his charge. 

For two years he travelled in the interest of the American Sunday 
School Union. Having in a measure recuperated his strength, he 
was installed over the First Church in Griswold in July, 1853. His 
ministry here, extending through seventeen years, was fraught with 
rich blessing to the people. When, in 1870, the inroads of disease 
compelled him finally to retire from all active service, it was with the 
united regrets of the whole community, whose confidence and affec- 
tion he had won. After lingering a few years longer, he peacefully 
sunk to rest at the house of his son-in-law, Edward Leonard. He 
was buried among his own people. The funeral discourse was by 
his classmate, Rev. H. P. Arms, of Norwich. 

Mr. Northrop was twice married — May 5, 1827, to Martha Still- 
man, of Wethersfield. She became the mother of eight children, of 
whom three daughters only survive. She died, Sept. 17, 1844. His 
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second wife was Elizabeth C. Bull, of Hartford, to whom he was 
married June 24, 1845, and who is still living. 

“Mr. Northrop was a man of strong impulses, deep convictions, 
and a well-defined theological belief, leaning towards the Calvinism 
of the fathers of New England.” His sermons were the result of 
careful study, and adapted to the varied wants of his people. He 
was a safe counsellor and a sympathizing friend. H. P. A. 


Rev. Davip Topp died at Granville, Ill, Aug. 10, 1874, in the 
fifty-third year of his age. He was born at West Hanover, Dauphin 
County, Pa., Nov. 15, 1821. His parents were James and Sarah 
(Ainsworth) Todd. He was the youngest of six children, of whom 
only two survive. One of these is Rev. John Todd of Tabor, Io. 

His parental home was on a farm, remote from the excitements 
and temptations of city and village life. To this fact he was not a 
little indebted for that simplicity and purity which were always so 
conspicuous in his character, and for those habits of industry and 
economy which adapted him to the sphere in which he subsequently 
was so useful. 

He left home at the age of fifteen to prepare for college at a 
branch of the Oberlin Preparatory School, in Sheffield, O. There 
he made a public profession of faith in Christ. His early religious 
education had been after the strictest fashion of those times, and 
the impressions thus received influenced his character and ministry 
through his whole life. 

At Oberlin he pursued his collegiate and diesleajual studies, 
completing his course in 1846. On leaving Oberlin, he naturally 
sought the new home which his father had, in the mean time, pro- 
vided for his family at Granville, IIl. 

In that State he found a wide and destitute field, greatly needing 
the self-denying labors of devoted missionaries. He soon com- 
menced preaching statedly at two points in Knox Co., Ontario and 
Victoria, about ten miles distant from each other. In both of 
these places he gathered permanent congregations and organized 
churches, — in the former, August, 1848, and in the latter, April, 
1849. He supplied them with preaching on alternate Sabbaths, and 
bestowed upon them unwearied pastoral care and labor, always 
travelling on foot from house to house and from one congregation 
to the other. 

He was formally set apart to the work of the ministry, by ordina- - 
tion, Aug. 18, 1847, at Victoria. 

In the autumn of 1849 he left Knox County, and went to Provi- 
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dence in Bureau County, to take charge of a Congregational church 
which had been organized some years, but had depended chiefly on a 
miscellaneous supply of their pulpit. He became fully identified with 
that place and people, and so remained till the time of his death, 
a period of about twenty-five years. 

In December, 1863, he went to Pine Bluffs in Arkansas, to seek the 
welfare of the colored people, among whom he continued in labors 
abundant, till compelled by the failure of his health, in July, 1865, to 
return to the North. His place had been temporarily supplied in 
his absence, and his people had been enriched with spiritual bless- 
ings. But they desired no other pastor and he desired no other peo- 
ple. He resumed his work, therefore, with renewed encouragement, 
and in the years that followed he had increased evidence that his 
“labors were not in vain in the Lord.” 

He occupied his pulpit the last time on the first Sabbath of 
August. He retired to his bed that evening exhausted by the 
heat and fatigue of the day, and he left that room no more. For 
the five days that followed he was free from pain, complaining only 
of extreme debility ; his mind was clear, and he seemed apprehen- 
sive that his work was done: but his sweet submission and child- 
like confidence did not forsake him. His sun went down without a 
cloud. 

As a man, David Todd possessed those qualities which ennoble 
human nature. He was thoroughly reliable ; he was “ faithful in 
that which is least” as well as in larger matters; he was social 
and affectionate, sympathetic and helpful, condescending and con- 
siderate of others’ feelings and wishes. He was eminently fitted by 
nature to enjoy domestic life ; but his early choice of a companion 
was frustrated by death, the sad intelligence of which reached him 
on the day of his ordination. He could never make another choice. 
As a preacher he was not distinguished, and yet he had many excel- 
lences. His style was simple and clear, logical rather than rhetor- 
ical, scriptural and instructive rather than entertaining or striking. 
With no effort at self-display, he aimed only to convince and per- 
suade his hearers. As a reformer, he was always firm and faithful, 
but never bitter nor belligerent. As a pastor, he was active and 
devoted. 

He was held in affectionate esteem by his brethren in the minis- 
try. He was so unassuming, so self-forgetful, so considerate of 
others’ feelings, so sure to be on the right side of every important 
question, so prompt and faithful in every service allotted to him, 
that none could fail to give him their confidence and affection. 


F. B. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS, 


THE great advances made within the last few years in biblical learning, 
including geography, archzology, philology, and the settlement of the 
original text, have rendered it necessary that new manuals for the use 
even of clergymen, but more especially for Sabbath-school teachers and 
pupils and other lay-students of the Scriptures, should from time to time be 
provided. However good any popular commentary, written several years 
ago, may have been in its day, it must be virtually rewritten in order to 
exhibit the results to which the scholarship of the present has attained. 
In this condition of things, there is ample justification for the writing of 
new expository works. 

Rev. Lyman Abbott’s work, entitled, 7ze Mew Testament, with Notes 
and Comments, was announced some time since. The first volume, com- 
prising the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, has recently been published, 
and is already doubtless in the hands of many. 

The object of this commentary, says the author, is “to aid in their 
Christian work those who are endeavoring to promote the knowledge of 
the principles which Jesus Christ came to propound and establish, — 
clergymen, Christian parents, Sunday-school teachers, Bible-women, lay- 
preachers. Intended for Christian workers, it aims to give the results 
rather than the processes of scholarship, the conclusions rather than the 
controversies of scholars. Intended for laymen as well as for clergymen, 
it accompanies the English version of the New Testament, in all refer- 
ences to the original Greek gives the English equivalent, and translates 
all quotations from French, German, Latin, and Greek authors.” 

In accordance with this general plan, Mr. Abbott has sought to make 
his work as complete a manual as possible for ordinary students of the 
Bible. In a general introduction he discusses succinctly the preliminary 
questions which present themselves to one coming to the sacred volume 
with a view to a thorough understanding of its character and contents, 
presenting brief statements in relation to the nature, authority, inspiration, 
canon, text, and versions of the New Testament, with other connected 
topics. Short, particular introductions, also, are prefixed to each book. 
A map of Palestine and illustrations of various places and things afford 
likewise valuable helps. Nothing of this sort that could reasonably be 
asked is wanting. 

The preparation of a good commentary for general purposes requires, 
of course, good scholarship. It does not require, however, that special 
scholarship which an eminent linguist, for instance, acquires by devoting 
his whole life to a single line of study. A scholar of that class is almost 
sure not to bea good popular interpreter. It is that broad scholarship 
_ which brings to the work of exposition a wide acquaintance with what 


1 See A. S. Barnes, p. 602. 
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special scholars have accomplished in their several departments, and a 
skill in felicitously combining all the light so acquired, and in throwing it as 
in one beam upon the text. Mr. Abbott has obviously brought this sort of 
scholarship to his task; and the volume before us bears on its face the 
marks of careful preparation, and a wide knowledge of what others have 
attempted in the illustration of the books of the New Testament. He is 
clear, candid, and explicit in his annotations, rarely, if ever, leaving his 
reader in the fog. On the more difficult texts heis careful to state fairly 
the opinions of different commentators, so enabling the student to judge 
for himself; but at the same time he does not hesitate to give his own pos- 
itive opinion, which we hold to be the duty of every one who attempts the 
task of writing expositions for the use of others. Any Sabbath-school 
teacher or layman who shall use this volume may feel well assured that he 
finds before him what the highest authorities have said in relation to the 
difficulties or obscurities of the text. At the same time, it should be added 
that a thorough student will hardly rest satisfied with consulting any 
single author. It is too much to expect that any one exegete will be 
always right. While we should ourselves, in some instances, perhaps, 
dissent from Mr. Abbott’s conclusions, we think him, on the whole, a very 
judicious guide, and can cordially recommend his volume to those for 
whom it is designed. It is printed and arranged in a style far superior to 
that of most similar works. 


THE brief Epistle of James has long been a favorite one with Bible 
readers, from its compact and sententious style and the peculiar range of 
its topics. Great interest has also, at times, centred about it historically, 
from its seeming antagonism with the writings of Paul on the great 
doctrine of faith as the only condition of salvation. And like a discord 
in music gliding into harmony, there is now an added charm to the 
Epistle, from its deep and subtile accordance with the writings of the great 
Apostle, on a point where there was once supposed to be an essential and 
irreconcilable opposition. 

In the volume before us, by Rev. Robert Johnstone,! the author has taken 
this epistle for careful and scholarly study, as also for deep practical 
instruction to his own people. These two elements are combined in the 
book, — that of learned and critical exegesis, and common-sense expositions 
for common minds. The last named was the germinal idea of the whole 
work. A series of expository lectures on the epistle was given to his own 
people in the ordinary course of Sabbath ministration, and this became a 
basis for a more learned survey for the use of scholars. Mr. Johnstone 
has executed his work with much of the thoroughness and exactness of a 
ripe English scholar, and his volume will be found helpful alike to the 
critical student and to the general reader. The lectures stand by them- 
selves, and the notes on the Greek text stand by themselves. The new 
translation clears the text from some obscurities. We doubt whether 
young readers ever get the exact meaning of the first verse of the second 


1See A. D. F. Randolph, p. 443. 
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chapter of James. This is the way our author translates it: “ My 
brethren, let it not be with respect of persons that ye hold the faith of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord of Glory.” 


THE fifth volume of 7ke Bible Commentary’ has just been issued. It 
includes Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Lamentations. Like the preceding volumes 
of the series, it is not only of stately proportions but also of elegant taste 
The notes by bishops and other clergy of the Anglican Church are concise, 
clear, and comprehensive. This work will meet admirably the wants of 
those who have not the leisure nor the critical scholarship which are essen- 
tial to an appreciation of the elaborate volumes of Lange. 


RARELY have we read a book with more interest and pleasure than we 
found in the perusal of God’s Word through Preaching. This work con- 
sists of ten lectures, delivered by Rev. John Hall, p. D., before the Theo- 
logical Department of Yale College. It cannot be regarded as a scientific 
course on homiletics, —it was not intended to be such; but it is the out- 
growth of a large and successful experience in the preaching of the Word. 
It does not bear such marks of genius as were seen in the lectures of 
Dr Eleazar T. Fitch, with which the divinity students of Yale were favored 
thirty years ago, but it is full of practical suggestions and roundabout 
common-sense. The Appendix alone, which gives the series of questions 
asked by the students, and a brief answer to each, is worth the price of the 
book to every young minister. 

Dr. Hall’s ideal of preaching is expressed in these significant words: 
‘But we are not, gentlemen, heathen philosophers finding out things: we 
are expositors of a revelation that settles things. Our authority in speak- 
ing, like our right to speak, is founded on the Word of the Lord.” p. 22. 

As to the ultimate effect of theorizing in the pulpit, this distinguished 
preacher writes : — 


“When Jesus said, ‘I am the way, the truth, and the life; no man cometh unto 
the Father but by me,’ he spoke positive truth, which it is our business to echo, 
He indicates a road to the Father, on which no human ‘engineering can make im- 
provements, . . . One common result of the style of speculation in the pulpit now 
criticised is, the recoil of the human mind into a credulous submission to author- 
ity, or what claims to be authority. I shall be very much surprised if there be 
not, in those portions of this country where positive preaching is lacking, a growth 
of those forms of the Christian faith more or less un-Protestant.” pp. 23, 24. 


Does not this suggest one explanation of the fact, that many Unitarians 
who leave that order unite with the Episcopal Church? It is easier to go 
from the authority of reason to the authority of the church, than it is to 
turn from leaning to our own understanding and submit to a “thus saith 
the Lord.” 


The following words, as to conviction of sin, are at least timely : — 


1 See Scribner, Armstrong & Co., p. 602. 
2 See Dodd & Mead, p. 333. 
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“If it be true that too many lay down their Christian profession with fatal 
facility, may it not be because they took it up without any duly pungent sense of 
sin and ill-desert?” p. 60. 


As to the duty of preachers to lead men to feel their lost condition and 
their need of redemption, he says : — 


“Let us not be afraid to put the facts as they are; let us be true to the truth of 
things. We are not ‘of the schools’ this or that ; we are teachers of Bible-truth, 
Let us be pre-Raphaelite, showing men sin, guilt, danger, loss, ruin, as they are, 
We may draw fewer on this pian than others seem to do, but our net will not so 
often break.” p, 62. 


Again he says : — 
* Culture is one of the cant phrases of our time. Gentlemen, as preachers we 


are to promote Christian culture by bringing the dead branches to the living 
Vine.” 


The views of such a man as Dr. Hall, after a residence of years in 
Ireland, on the subject of Romanism, are worthy of being considerately 
weighed. He says: — 


“There is some need, also, for more attention to the Romish controversy than 
has hitherto been given. . . . This continent has not yet had a strong and capable 
expositor of Romish views. The system has been poorly represented, timid, and 
rather asking toleration than influence ; but it has passed out of that stage. It is 
capable of adapting itself to all governments and all conditions of society ; it can 
use the resources of the poor; it can, like the priests of Baal, in Ahab’s time, feed 
at the table of the State. That we need not pay much attention to it, because it 
will never dominate this republic, is an egregious mistake. A long way on this 
side of ruling, it may obstruct, retard, and injure.” pp. 94, 95. 


He adds in a note, p. 96: — 


“It is not only in the action of Romanism on the public schools that there is 
cause for anxiety. In many parts of the country, under most mistaken ideas, 
Protestant parents intrust their children, particularly daughters, to Roman Cath- 
olic educators, The education is second-rate, but it is showy, and the influence 
is almost uniformly un- Protestant.” 


It is not without interest to Congregationalists that Dr. Hall, a Presby- 
terian, in alluding to the phrase, “ Hear the church” (Matt. xviii, 17), says 
in a note, p. 25, “And that church, by the way, in the nature of things, 
must have been in the first instance the congregation.” 

We rejoice that so many of our theological students had the privilege of 
listening to these lectures, and we would that every minister in the land 
might read them. 


Preaching without Notes is the title of a small volume by Rev. Rich- 
ard S. Storrs, D.D., which is eminently suggestive and practical. It con- 
sists of three lectures delivered before the students of the Union Theo- 


1 See Dodd & Mead, p. 333. 
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logical Seminary; and as these lectures were delivered “ without notes,” 
they not only treat of, but illustrate, the ‘conditions of success.” The 
author commences by freely giving his own experience, which, considered 
independently of the end in view, has the charm of an autobiography. 

In presenting “ general suggestions ” growing out of his personal expe- 
rience, the distinguished author says, — 

“ First. Never begin to preach without notes with any idea of saving 
yourselves work by it. 

‘Secondly. Always be careful to keep up the habit of writing with 
whatever of skill, elegance, and force you can command. 

“ Thirdly. Be perfectly frank with your people in regard to this matter 
of your method of preaching. 

“ Fourthly. Discharge your mind of the sermon when once you have 
preached it. 

“ Fifthly. Never be discouraged by what seems to you— perhaps to 
others — comparative failure. 

“ Finally. Do no violence to your own nature.” 

These are the themes of the first lecture. 

In the second lecture, the author begins with “an essential prerequi- 
site” to all success, viz. “A serious, devout, intelligent, inspiring conviction 
of the divine origin and authority of the gospel, and of its transcendent 
importance to men.” He then gives the specific conditions of success as 
follows : — 

“ First. Physical vigor, kept at its highest attainable point. 

“Secondly. Be ever sure to keep your mind in a state of habitual ac- 
tivity, alertness, energy. 

“ Thirdly. Be careful that the plan of your sermon is simple, natural, 
progressive, easily mastered, and is thoroughly imbedded in your mind.” 

These he calls physical and mental conditions. 

The third lecture is devoted to moral and spiritual conditions, and gives 
the following : — 

“ First. One should have a distinct and an energetic sense of the im- 
portance of that particular subject on which he is to preach at the time. 

“ Secondly. One should have, from the very beginning of his discourse, 
distinctly in view a definite end, of practical impression, which his dis- 
course is to make and leave on the minds before him. 

“ Thirdly. Wave in view individual hearers in the congregation, on 
whom you desire to make your impression, and with whose needs you are 
familiar. 

“Fourthly. Always carry with you into the pulpit a sense of the 
immense consequences which may depend on your full and faithful pres- 
entation of the truth. 

“ Fifthly. Remember always to carry with you into the pulpit a sense 
of the personal presence of the Master. 

“Finally. Be perfectly careless of criticism, and expect success.” 

These leading thoughts are presented and enforced with a variety of 
illustration and a richness of diction which must have been impressive 
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to the hearers, and which render the volume a model of that to which the 
author would inspire his hearers to seek to attain. 

An Appendix furnishes illustrations of various points in the lectures 
which not only deepen the practical impression made by them, but inci- 
dentally evince the erudition of the author. 

Notwithstanding the scholarly habits of the author, in the sentence, 
“The sympathies of a congregation are extremely swift and subtle,” page 
54, he falls into the not infrequent error of using “subtle” for “ subtile.” 

We have given the heads of these lectures not only to interest our read- 
ers to procure for themselves the volume, which is worthy of their study, 
but particularly that those whose circumstances unfortunately forbid their 
obtaining the volume, may have the benefit of some of its suggestive 
lessons. 


Lost Forever Our Methodist friends have as queer ways of mixing 
rhetoric and religion as they have of mixing business and religion. A 
casual reading of the title might lead one into the mistake of supposing 
this book on Eternal Punishment to be only a sensational novel. The 
arrangement of arguments and illustrations seems to have been taken 
from the advertisements of patent medicines, with accompanying extracts 
from testimonials. Quotations from Congregational authors abound. In 
contrast with a few of our present ministry, who send forth from their 
pulpits an uncertain sound on this truth of the eternal misery that awaits 
final impenitence, Professor Warren has no mock tenderness in ringing 
out the solemn warnings of the Bible against continuance in sin. Perhaps 
a lack of tenderness is as much a marked defect in the treatment of the 
subject as is the conglomerate style in which this book is written. If 
execution is to be done, the victim may properly claim to be spared the 
grimaces of a witling and the jagged edge of a bungler’s blade. 


The Christian in the World? This is the essay for which was awarded 
the five hundred dollar prize, established by the late Hon. Richard Fletcher, 
of Boston. The design of the founder of the series of prize essays, of 
which this is the first, was, as his will states, to counteract the influence 
of worldly maxims and methods upon the professed disciples of Christ. 
The sentiments advanced by the essayist are worthy of every Christian’s 
approval, the language in which they are expressed is well chosen, and 
the few incidents given in illustration have the merit of pertinence if not 
of novelty; but a critical reader cannot help wishing that a work so well 
done were, in several respects, better done. A clear statement of Christ’s 
teachings in reference to his disciples’ relations to the world, and such 
a discussion of these as shall show their bearing on the activities and 
associations of the present time, might well find a place among stand- 
ard practical works similar to that which Tyler’s “ Prayer for Colleges ” 
and Fish’s ‘‘ Primitive Piety Revived ” have so long and honorably held. 


1 See Lee & Shepard, p. 87. 
2 See Roberts Brothers, p. 88. 
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Messrs. ROBERTS BROTHERS have issued three volumes? of a religious 
character, which, to say the least, are sufficiently diverse. 

Through the Year is by an Episcopal clergyman. It contains twenty- 
one short discourses, divided into sections, with the following titles: 
“From Advent to Lent,” “Lenten Days,” “Easter and Easter-Tide,” 
“ Whitsuntide,” “After Trinity.’ Then follow, under the heading “ Na- 
ture, Humanity, Religion,” three descriptive and eulogistic papers on 
Agassiz, Sumner, and Kingsley. 

The style is direct and simple, and the volume is inscribed to “all who 
believe in an Invisible Kingdom and aspire after the better life.” 

Christian Belief and Life is a volume of discourses delivered in the 
chapel of Harvard University by Dr. Peabody. 

The author is a firm believer in a supernatural rel'gion, and, as such, he 
exerts a healthful influence upon his unevangelical associates. The sim- 
plicity and earnestness of his spirit, and his free use of orthodox phrase- 
ology, have led some to recognize him as an evangelical preacher ; but not 
only does he retain his association with Unitarians, but in this volume he 
furnishes evidence that he is still not distinctively Orthodox. Thus, ina 
sermon on “ The Holy Spirit,” he does not follow the scriptural example of 
‘applying to the Spirit the personal pronoun “He,” but uses the neuter 
“it,” and represents the Spirit simply as an influence. Thus he says : — 

“Do you ask in what this Spirit is? Ask, rather, in what itis not. But 
we may, perhaps, best comprehend it by its analogue in man. We all 
recognize, over and above what a man says and does, a pervading spirit, 
an aura, a perpetual emanation, as it were, which gives him the greater 
part of his influence. ... In like manner, God’s Spirit breathes in every 
form of his presence... . There is a Holy Spirit in nature. . . . God’s 
Spirit is also in his providence, and in our whole experience of life.” 

Those who are not familiarly acquainted with Unitarians cannot under- 
stand the peculiar sense which they put upon the language when they 
make use of phrases which are characteristically evangelical. Their words 
sound well, while the meaning which they give to them is far from the truth. 

In a sermon in this volume, from the text, “ My peace I give unto you,” 
entitled, “The Peace of Christ,” Dr. Peabody says : — 

“ First, and chief of all, is the consciousness of pure intent, of upright pur- 
pose, of inward cleanness and sincerity. . . . With this consciousness, and 
with this alone, is inseparably connected, as a second essential element of 
the peace of Jesus, a sense of intimate union of spirit with God. . . . With 
the loyal and obedient spirit, and the consequent intimacy of communion 
with God, comes, as the consummation of the peace of Christ, the clear 
vision of immortality.” 

All this is well so far as it goes, but when he begins thus and ends thus, 
we Cannot but feel that he fails to appreciate the depth of that soul’s 
experience who, as a lost sinner, knows the sense of pardon through 
a crucified Redeemer. 

When, as in a sermon on “Christ’s Temptation, Crucifixion, and Res- 

1 See Ro verts Brothers, p. 604 
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urrection,” this author simply represents the crucifixion of our Lord as 
“our perfect pattern of submissive endurance under the severest afflic- 
tions that can enter into the lot of humanity” (p. 142), it makes our 
hearts sad that a man preaching in his position should present so inade- 
quate a view of the death of Christ. 

Freedom and Fellowship in Religion is the third volume to which we 
refer. “It isa collection of essays and addresses ” from Free Religionists. 
In it we have the speculations and vagaries of the extreme radical wing of 
Unitarianism, including such writers as Wasson, Weiss, Potter, Abbot, 
Frothingham, and Higginson. It is a free country. Let him who will, 
read. 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL. 


The venerable Dr. Merle D’Aubigné, it will be remembered, died at 
Geneva, in October, 1872, in his eightieth year. He had then almost, 
but unfortunately not quite, completed the great work on which he had 
labored through nearly fifty years, Zhe History of the Reformation in 
Europe in the Sixteenth Century. The Messrs. Carter, at New York, have 
just issued the sixth volume of that section of the entire programme which 
treats of Zhe Reformation in the Time of Calvin, five volumes having been 
already published. It appears that Dr. Merle left in manuscript the con- 
tents of the present volume, and materials for two volumes yet to come. 
In his great desire to complete the course he had marked out, he probably 
shortened his days by overworking. 

This volume has been edited from the manuscripts of the author, by his 
son-in-law, M. Adolphe Duchemin, and M. E. Binder, professor in the 
Theological College at Geneva. It covers a series of events profoundly 
interesting in themselves and vitally connected with the general progress 
of the great movement of which it treats. Almost one half the volume 
is occupied with the recital of the struggles, the successes and reverses, 
the persecutions and martyrdoms, through which evangelical truth won its 
way in Scotland. Many of the scenes described awaken the intensest 
emotion in the appreciative reader. No work of fiction, no tragedy, per- 
haps, in any language surpasses in thrilling power the simple story, 
faithfully related, of the sacrifices, the sufferings, and the heroism of the 
many who at that time laid down their lives for Christ and the gospel. 

The latter half of the volume exhibits the fortunes and progress of the 
Reformation in Switzerland, and especially at Geneva, in connection with 
Calvin and Farel. The controversies and agitations that led to the banish- 
ment of these noble men, the ebbing and flowing of the waves of popular 
excitement, and the desperate efforts of bad men to destroy the influence 
of the reformers, and to arrest their work, are delineated with the graphic 
distinctness and force which is so marked a characteristic of Dr. Merle 
as a writer. Calvin in this, as in other parts of his personal history and 
labors, towers up in the grandeur of his undeniable greatness. The 
efforts of enemies to overthrow him seemed constantly overruled to the 
widening of his influence and the development of his intellectual and 
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moral power. It is greatly to be regretted that Dr. Merle could not have 
drawn the portrait of this extraordinary person, minutely and fully, as he 
had purposed, before his death. His thorough acquaintance with every- 
thing illustrative of the true character and spirit of the man prepared him 
to do it as probably no other writer can. 

Of course, all who have the former volumes of this work will buy and 
read the present; and we earnestly recommend to those who have not 
followed the writer from the beginning of his undertaking to procure the 
entire series of volumes,} and allow themselves the pleasure and the 
profit of a careful perusal of them. Would that our well-educated young 
people gave more time to the reading of such works as this, so rich in 
interest and in power to stimulate and inspire. It is an urgent demand 
of our time that every one who is to fill the place of an intelligent citizen 
should fully understand at what cost our birthright of civil and religious 
freedom: was purchased by those who lived before us. 


In 1869 the Rev. F. A. Ramseyer, a Swiss missionary, while quietly 
pursuing his benevolent work in Anum, the seat of an African tribe, on 
the borders of the kingdom of Ashantee, was seized by a military expe- 
dition of the king of the Ashantee country. At this point the history of 
Four Years in Ashantee® begins. This man and his wife, carrying an 
infant child, were forced through a journey of several hundred miles to 
Coomassee, the capital of Ashantee. The narrative is intensely interest- 
ing, evincing the patience and courage of these servants of God; showing 
the difficulties of foot-travel in an African wilderness ; giving glimpses, at 
times, of grand and beautiful scenery ; and especially furnishing an inside 
view of African life in one of its most degraded and brutal tribes. Graphic 
accounts are given of that most horrid of all pagan abominations, the sac- 
rifice of human victims, to appease the gods, and to secure company for 
the departed dead. 

These faithful missionaries, amid the most painful circumstances, 
often in great peril, still sought, as best they could, to sound the notes of 
gospel mercy in the gloom of the African wilderness, and in the streets 
and homes so frequently stained with human blood. 

Often pinched with hunger, with scarcely anything to shelter them from 
the weather ; called to the afflictive dispensation of the sickness and death 
of one child from hunger and exposure, and the trying experience of the 
birth of another; with constant fear of being victims of the bloody sacri- 
fice ; with the most revolting cruelties of war constantly before their eyes ; 
with hopes of relief so often raised and so often destroyed, this missionary 
husband and wife waited through the four long years of captivity, till the 
approaching British army, avenging Ashantee outrages, brought the joyful 
day of their deliverance. 

We commend this volume as a faithful and most vivid picture of what 
pure and simple paganism is in the darkest part of the heathen world, and 


1 See Robert Carter & Brothers, p. 602. 
2 See Idem, p. 443. 
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as affording therein a powerful appeal for sending there, with the least 
possible delay, that blessed gospel whose triumphs “ make the wilderness 
an Eden and the desert a garden of the Lord.” 


Kit Carson.1— Western pioneer life gives no character more interesting 
in many points of view than that of Christopher Carson. He acted in all 
the varied positions of guide, scout, trapper, military leader, soldier, bearer 
of government despatches, etc. He was among the boldest and shrewdest 
in Indian warfare. His life was full of romantic and perilous adventure. 
The book contains much valuable information concerning Indian tribes, 
and the perils and hardships of frontier life. We have no reason to doubt 
the faithfulness of the narrative. 


Campaigning on the Oxus, and Fall of Khiva2®— This book is one of the 
remarkable fruits of the enterprise of American journalism. A petty prov- 
ince on the farthest outskirts of civilization, on the borders of Southern Rus- 
sia in Central Asia, gives offence by the predatory excursions of its people, 
and Russian vengeance isroused. Armies are made to converge upon Khiva, 
the capital. A correspondent of the Vew York Herald gives vivacity to 
the issues of that journal by flying to the scene of conflict. The perilous 
adventures of the man ; the energy with which he pressed on in a journey of 
thousands of miles through severest cold and extremest heat; the graphic 
descriptions of the scenery, and of a people scarcely known at all to the 
civilized world ; the excitements, perils, and sad scenes of war,— all these 
combine to make a very interesting and valuable book. Its typography is 
beautiful, and the volume is embellished with an excellent map and divers 
engravings, illustrative of cities, persons, scenery, etc. 


POETIC. 


In Tennyson’s Queen Mary® we have a new phase of. the genius which 
gives to its distinguished author the foremost rank among living English 
poets. It is refreshing to see one whose lyrics have delighted us with 
their exquisite finish and sweet melody strike out into a new channel and 
furnish an historic drama. 

This new work exhibits power of thought and strength of diction, —a 
concentration of mind which will widen and exait the reputation of its 
author. One of its chief characteristics is fidelity to historic facts. The 
writer arranges his drama with an artist’s skill, but he does not draw on 
his imagination for his characters or his incidents. Instead of this, he 
takes indisputable facts, and portrays them with a vividness which gives 
them vital force. 

With the comprehension of a philosopher and a statesman, Mr. Tenny- 
son perceives the true spirit of the Roman hierarchy. He sees the aggres- 
sions of the Church of Rome, —the power which it has gained not merely 


1 Kit Carson, the Pioneer of the West. By John S.C. Abbott. Illustrated, 
Dodd & Mead. 1873. I2mo. pp.242. $1.50. 

2 See Harper & Brothers, p, 83. 

8 See J. R. Osgood & Co., p. 444. 
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over the ignorant masses of Ireland, but also over a portion of the refined 
and aristocratic classes of England. He has skill to read the signs of the 
times. He appreciates, no less than the late Premier himself, what is 
involved in a surrender of private judgment to the dictum of an arrogated 
infallibility. And that the English people may be aroused to a sense of 
the perils to which they are exposed, he takes the historic facts of the 
brief reign of Mary Tudor as a symbol of the principles and spirit of the 
hierarchy which would now fain give law, even in temporal things, to its 
votaries all over the world. 

To every reflective mind this tragic poem will be made only the more 
attractive by the patriotic spirit which it plainly evinces, and by which it 
ennobles its author. 

That this work should be given to the public at the present time, so 
soon after the manly “ Expostulation ”” of Mr. Gladstone, seems significant, 
and suggests the query whether there has not been a distinct understand- 
ing between the two men that, in their commanding positions, they shall 
co-operate in the furtherance of one patriotic purpose. Our age has occa- 
sion to rejoice when men of such native genius and pre-eminent acqui- 
sitions devote them to the highest moral ends. 


THE following table of contents will give a distinct idea of the character 
of the poetic volumes of the popular series of Little Classics recently 
issued : — 

Narrative Poems,—Containing The Deserted Village, by Goldsmith; The 
Ancient Mariner, by Coleridge; The Prisoner of Chillon, by Byron; Bingen on 
the Rhine, by Mrs. Norton ; O’Connor’s Child, by Campbell ; Kilmeny, by Hogg ; 
The Dream of Eugene Aram, by Hood; Lady Barbara, by Alexander Smith ; 
The Sensitive Plant, by Shelley; The Eve of St. Agnes, by Keats; Paradise and 
the Peri, by Moore ; The Raven, by Poe; The Skeleton in Armor, by Longfellow ; 
The Haunted House, by Hood; The Writing on the Image, by Morris; Tam 
O’Shanter, by Burns; The Forging of the Anchor, by Samuel Ferguson ; Morte 
D’Arthur, by Tennyson; Horatius, by Macaulay. 

Lyrical Poems, — Containing Locksley Hall, by Tennyson; My Lost Youth, by 
Longfellow ; Intimations of Immortality, by Wordsworth ; Ode to Happiness, by 
Lowell; L’Allegro and II] Penseroso, by Milton; Elegy in a Country Churchyard, 
by Gray; The Bridge of Sighs, by Hood ; The Problem, by Emerson ; The Pas- 
sions, by Collins; The Bonnets of Bonnie Dundee, by Scott; At Port Royal, by 
Whittier; How They brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix, by Browning ; 
Ode on the Duke of Wellington, by Tennyson; Commemoration Ode, by Lowell ; 
and many other poems. 

Minor Poems, — Containing The Chambered Nautilus, by Holmes ; The Chil- 
dren’s Hour, by Longfellow ; The Courtin’, by Lowell ; Evelyn Hope, by Brown- 
ing; Highland Mary, by Burns; Kubla Khan, by Coleridge; My Child, by 
Pierpont; My Psalm, by Whittier; Oh, why should the Spirit of Mortal be 
proud? [President Lincoln’s favorite poem]. She was a Phantom of Delight, by 
Wordsworth ; Thanatopsis, by Bryant; The Three Fishers, by Kingsley ; Tou- 
jours Amour, by Stedman; A Woman’s Question, by Adelaide Anne Procter, and 
humerous other poems. 

1 See J. R. Oogood & Co., p. 603. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


In the volume, 7he Recent Origin of Man,} the tables are turned. What 
has science been about for the last ten or fifteen years but proving from 
veritable remains and monuments of human art that man inhabited this 
mundane sphere hundreds of thousands of yearsago? And who shall pre- 
sume to take these very same works of man in hand and extract from them 
the testimony that they were executed within the last three thousand years, 
and most of them within the last two thousand years? And yet something 
like this is the task to which Mr. Southall has put himself in these pages. 
His method is one that certainly commends itself to our judgment. He is 
a diligent inquirer for facts; and the very authors against whom he con- 
tends have furnished him largely with the facts. Some of the reasonings, 
too, which seem to lie on the very surface of the facts and are quite oppor- 
tune for his use, have found expression in the works of these authors. 
How came that boat, loaded with Roman brick, at the bottom of a deep peat- 
bed? When Sir Charles Lyell first wrote about it, he had the good sense 
to suggest that the boat sank in its own proper element, when it was doing 
just such work as boats do now; or in other words, that the place now 
occupied by the peat was then occupied with water, in which the boat went 
down. But if so, that peat-bed has formed since the Romans took pos- 
session of Gaul,— an awkward fact for Sir Charles to work in with the con- 
clusions of his later editions ; and so he very considerately omits to mén- 
tion it. But the fact and the explanation remain ; and Mr. Southall knows 
how to use them. This is but one among numerous examples in which he 
has turned the artillery of the archzologists back on themselves. 

The book begins with a glance backward along the track of history, 
showing the general conclusions to which the memoirs given by the 
human race of itself would lead us. The Bible, of course, comes in in its 
place: Moses should be treated as fairly as Herodotus. It is shown in 
sufficient detail how everything indicates the branching out of the human 
family from one common centre in Asia. The difficulties are fairly stated, 
and the whole argument against the recent origin of man is set forth in 
all its strength. It is found to be contained, — 

1. In the megalithic monuments, including the stone circles, the dol- 
mens, the rock temples, and incidentally the barrows and great tumuli. 

2. In the lake dwellings of Switzerland and other countries of Europe. 

3. Inthe Danish shell-mounds. 

4. The peat-beds. 

5. The bone-caves, and 

6. The river-gravel and its contents. 

In dealing with these topics, the author does not throw dust in our faces 
by general lines of specious argument and periods of glowing rhetoric, but 
marches manfully up to the inquiry, What have the gentlemen investigating 
these theories toshow us? Are all these things prehistoric? If history lets 
in a little light, now and then, he does not shut it out ; but his main grapple 


1 See J. B. Lippincott & Co., p. 604. 
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is with the solid specimens of antiquity themselves. What is their own testi- 
mony, and that of the grouping and companionship in which they are found ? 
Iron implements do not belong to the palzolithic age; no more do those 
that are made of bronze. Roman coins and Roman axes are not ten 
thousand years old; no more is the instrument of flint that is found in 
the same receptacle, or buried under the same stump or stone. The con- 
stant recurrence of instruments of nephrite, which was all brought from 
Asia, is moreover a fatal fact, standing equally in the way of the arche- 
ologists and of the monkeys. The graving of spirited designs on bones 
and fragments of reindeer-horn, some of them far superior to anything 
that the ordinary unpractised hand of the modern European could pro- 
duce, shows that prehistoric man was quite equal in natural endowments 
to historic man. 

The argument that accounts for the hard facts in the valley of the 
Somme, incidentally connecting the glacial age with a pluvial age, is of 
special interest; and equally that condensed from Prof. Andrews, of 
Chicago, on the sand-drift of the North American lakes. The chapter on 
the mammoth has all the interest of a romance. The suggestions in 
regard to a great Asiatic Mediterranean, extending from the Black Sea to 
the Gulf of Obi, and its necessary influence on climate, in regard also to the 
effect of that immense basin of salt water that has been evaporated from 
the Desert of Sahara, which it is now proposed to connect with the ocean 
again,— and those in regard to early navigation and the peopling of America, 
are all put in a readable and fascinating way. The whole book will bear, 
and indeed veguzres more than one reading. It is an unequalled thesaurus 
of the facts that come in its line. 


Nature and Culture’ is the title of six essays, on—1. Nature and Her 
Lessons. 2. Woman and Her Sphere. 3. Education and Its Errors. 4. 
America and Her Future. 5. Life and Its Aspirations. 6. Mission Monu- 
ment and Its Dedication. 

There is no connection between the themes, and no obvious reason for 
embracing them under the general title given to the volume. We judge 
from the contents of the book that the author is a graduate of Williams 
College, who has a general respect for religion without being religious, 
who has more command of language than of thought, and who plays on 
the surface of things with but little philosophic penetration. 


CusHine’s Manual of Parliamentary Practice, Rules and Proceedings 
in Deliberative Assemblies.2— This little book is the standard authority in 
nearly every State legislature of the country. It is an authority alike in the 
lyceum, the club, and in the deliberative assembly. Charles Sumner spoke 
of the author and his work as “the most authoritative expounder of 
American parliamentary law.” How many young Americans aspire to 
qualify themselves to preside over, or at least take part in, deliberative 


1 See Lee & Shepard, p. 335. 
2See Thompson, Brown & Co., p. 87. 
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assemblies, may be judged from the fact that this work, so long before the 
public, is sold at the rate of ten thousand copies a year, and the sale is 
steadily increasing. 


The Young Housekeeper’s Friend} by Mrs. M. H. Cornelius, is one of 
the books which serve as a friendly reminder of our kinship to the animal 
creation, and is appropriately named, as it states the very things young 
housekeepers most desire to know. 


Songs of Our Youth, by the author of Fohn Halifax, Gentleman. Set 
to music.?, When we had been in possession of this dainty volume but a 
day or two, it had won a place in our regard that many a more pretentious 
work can never hope to reach. Who has not read ohn Halifax, and 
become an admirer of that noble Christian gentleman, and through him, 
taken the author into his heart of hearts?— Miss Dinah Maria Muloch of 
Lynover Cottage, Kilburn, so modest and unassuming that she has never 
permitted her name to appear upon any of her publications. She had 
been a prolific writer previously, but had never acknowledged her work 
until 1856, when the success of Yohn Halifax induced Mrs. Granville 
Whyte to fraudulently claim it as herown. Then Miss Muloch, in a 
letter to a gentleman in New York, confessed her authorship of this and 
preceding volumes. Many fugitive poems and stories have circulated, 
anonymously. among magazines, which are from her graceful pen. 

Of the forty-one songs in this collection, the words of all but three are 
original. “The Song of the Echoes” is from Shelley’s “ Prometheus 
Unbound”; “He Giveth His Beloved Sleep,” by Mrs. E. B. Browning, 
and “ The Death of the Flowers,” by W. C. Bryant. 

The music to which these tender, plaintive, soul-stirring poems are set 
is eminently appropriate. The melodies are simple and sweet, often ver- 
ging on the minor key, and cannot fail to evoke an answering chord in the 
hearts of singer and listener. They are most of them adapted to a con- 
tralto or mezzo-soprano voice. Many of them are borrowed from that 
home of song and sweet singers, Sweden. Seven of them are Miss 
Muloch’s own. The price of the volume brings it within the means of 
all, and we believe that, with its chaste words and graceful, tuneful airs, it 
is calculated to do much towards banishing the frivolous, soulless style of 
music now too prevalent. 


A SEVENTH edition of Familiar Quotations® has just been issued. This 
favorite compendium, by John Bartlett, is in the present edition enlarged 
and improved. The work is an attempt to trace to their sources passages 
and phrases in common use. An idea of the variety and extent of these 
quotations may be gained from the fact that a list of the authors fills six 
compact pages, and the still more remarkable fact that the Index alone 
occupies no less than one hundred and eighty-two pages. We commend 
this volume as a monument of the industry and literary taste of the author, 
and as a valuable book of reference. 


1 See Thompson, Brown & Co., p. 87. 8 See Little, Brown & Co., p. 603. 
2 See Harper & Brothers, p. 333. 
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Messrs. WILEY & Son have just published a small volume with a double 
title, Frondes Agrestes and Studies in Art, and consisting of two parts. 
The first part is composed of passages selected from Modern Painters, by 
a lady friend of Mr. Ruskin. The second part is “Simple Studies of 
Christian Art,” prepared by Mr. Ruskin for the use of English travellers 
in Florence. The foot-notes, in the first part, by the author, are a curious 
illustration of the changes which occur in a student’s views and feelings 
as he advances in age and in intellectual acquisition. The lovers of art 
will find this volume a means of culture and a source of pleasure. 


In the autumn of 1872 two gentlemen in Europe, who were anxious 
that the attention of the Christian Church should be called more fully to 
the evils of intemperance, offered a prize of two hundred and fifty guineas 
for the best, and one hundred and fifty guineas for the second best essay 
upon Zhe Temperance Reformation and Its Claims upon the Christian 
Church.2 Of the eighty-six essays offered for examination, that which 
took the first prize was written by Rev. James Smith. This essay makes 
a large volume. It was printed in England, and the sheets, sent to this 
country, are issued with the imprint of D. Lothrop & Co. 

This work is a very thorough one, furnishing a large amount of sta- 
tistical matter, with elaborate argumentation. It favors not only moral 
suasion but also prohibitory enactments. It enters somewhat extensively 
into the argument from Scripture. We have not the space for an analysis 
of the book, but we commend it to the attention of all who are interested 
in the Temperance Reformation. 


In the Picture Series, published by D. Lothrop & Co., we have six small 
volumes, containing alternate pages of illustration and descriptive text, 
which would doubtless prove an acceptable addition to the library-shelves 
of the little folks. 

From the American Tract Society we have Splendid Times and Five 
Happy Weeks, by Mrs. M. E. Sangster, whose name is a guarantee that the 
books are charming, for no one understands and portrays child-nature bet- 
ter than she. Grandpapa’s Home, The Birthday Present, and The River- 
side Farmhouse are beautifully illustrated with colored chromos, and their 
novelty is sure to prove attractive. 

Royal Songs, from the same Society, a new book for Sunday Schools 
and families, comes to a market already overstocked, but contains, we 
believe, words and music of a character superior to most of its class. 

The New Picture Library, published by Henry Hoyt, is of the same 
size and character as the series noticed above, but is inferior in type and 
illustrations. For older children we have received Margery’s Christmas 
Box, Froggy’s Little Brother, and The Viking Heir. 

Life Story Series, issued by Andrew F. Graves, cannot but be attractive 
to boys and girls. With such illustrated volumes as the various series 
here named, there is no lack of opportunity for holiday presents. 


1 See John Wiley & Son, p. 603. 2 See D. Lothrop & Co., p. 603. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Harper & Brothers, New York, 


The Theistic Conception of the World: An Essay in opposition to certain ten- 
dencies of modern thought. By B. F. Cocker, D. D., LL, D. 1875. 8vo. pp. 
426. $2.50. 

Index to Harper’s New Monthly Magazine. 8vo. pp. 579. $3.00. 


The Way We live now. A Novel, By Anthony Trollope. With Illustrations, 
8vo. pp. 408. $2.00. 


St. Simon’s Niece. By the author of “My Daughter Elinor.” 8vo. pp. 189. 
$1.00. 


Sermons Out of Church. By the author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” etc, 
1875. I2m0. pp. 217. $1.50. 


A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 


The New Testament, with Notes and Comments. Accompanied with Maps and 
Illustrations. By Rev. Lyman Abbott. Matthew and Mark. 1875. 4to. pp. 
399. $2.50. 

The Teacher’s Hand-Book, for the Institute and the Class-Room. By Wm. F. 
Phelps, M. A., Principal of the State Normal School, Winona, Minn. 12mo. 
PP. 335- $1.50. 

The School Hymn and Tune-Book, for Devotional Exercises. By J. D. Bartley. 
1875. 4to. pp. 160. 75 cents. 


Pilgrim Melodies. A Collection of Tunes adapted to Hymns in the “ Songs for 
the Sanctuary,” and other prominent collections for Church Worship. By J. E. 
Sweetser. 8vo. pp. 73. $1.25. 


Manual of Algebra. By William G. Peck, LL. D., Professor of Mathematics and 
Astronomy in Columbia College. 1875. 12mo. pp. 331. $1.60 (post-paid). 


Practical Ethics for Schools and Families. Illustrated by Chart. By Matilda 
Fletcher. 1875. I2mo. pp. 154. $1.00. 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co., New York, 


The Bible Commentary. Isaiah, Jeremiah, Lamentations. Vol. V. 1875. 8vo. 
pp. 606. $5.00. 


Ancient History from the Monuments. Persia from the Earliest Period to the 
Arab Conquest. By W.S. W. Vaux, M.A., F.R.s. 1876. Small 12mo. pp. 
203. $1.00. Egypt from the Earliest Times to B.C. 300, By S. Birch, LL. D., 
etc. 1875. Small12mo. pp. 202. $1.00. 


Robert Carter & Brothers, New York. 


History of the Reformation in Europe in the Time of Calvin. By J. H. Merle 
D’Aubigné, D. D. 6 volumes. 1872, I2m0. pp. 433, 475) 473» 491, 470, 526. 
$2.00 per volume. 


The Testimony of the Rocks ; or, Geology in Its Bearings on the Two Theologies, 
Natural and Revealed. By Hugh Miller, author of “ The Old Red Sandstone,” 
etc. etc. 1875. I2mo. pp. 502. $1.50. 


Coulyng Castle; or, A Knight of the Olden Days. By Agnes Giberne, author of 
“The Curate’s Home,” “Floss Silverthorn,” etc. 1876. 16mo. pp. 448. 
$1.50. 
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Fohn Wiley & Son, New York. 

Frondes Agrestes. Readings in “ Modern Painters,” chosen at her pleasure, by 
the Author’s Friend, The Younger Lady of the Thwaite, Coniston. And Morn- 
ings in Florence : being Simple Studies of Christian Art for English Travellers, 
By John Ruskin, LL.D, I. Santa Croce. 8vo. pp. 137 and 49. $1.50. 

Art Culture: A Hand-Book of Art Technicalities and Criticisms, selected from 
The Works of John Ruskin, and arranged and supplemented by Rev. W. H. 
Platt, for the use of Schools and Colleges ; together with a Glossary of new 
Art Terms and an Alphabetical and Chronological List of Artists. 1873. Izmo. 
pp. 485. $2.50. 

American Tract Society, New York. 


Splendid Times. By Margaret E. Sangster. 4to. pp. 88. $1.00. 

Royal Songs: For Sunday Schools and Families. By J. W. Luffern and W. W> 
Bentley, assisted by S. J. Vail and D. S. Wymer. pp. 160. 35 cents. $30 per 
one hundred. 

The Birthday Present and Other Stories. By S. Annie Frost. 32mo. pp. 64. 
50 cents. 

Grandpapa’s Home, and What Nellie and Freddie saw there. By S. Annie 
Frost. 32mo, pp. III. 75 cents. 

The Riverside Farmhouse. By Mrs. M. E. Miller. 24mo. pp. 48. 45 cents. 

Five Happy Weeks. By Margaret E. Sangster. 32mo. pp. 64. 50 cents. 


Dodd & Mead, New York. 


Ensenore and Other Poems, By P. Hamilton Myers. 18mo. pp. 196. $1.50. 

Elsie’s Womanhood ; A Sequel to “ Elsie’s Girlhood.” By Martha Finley (Far- 
quharson), author of “ Elsie Dinsmore,” “ Elsie’s Holidays,” “ Elsie’s Girlnood,” 
etc. etc. I2mo. pp. 406. $1.50. 

From Jest to Earnest. By Rev. E. P. Roe, author of “Barriers Burned Away,” 
“What Can She Do?” “Opening of a Chestnut Burr,” etc. 12mo. pp. 548. 
$1.75. 

D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

The American Cyclopedia: A Popular Dictionary of General Knowledge. Edited 
* George Ripley and Charles A. Dana. Vol. XIII. Palestine — Printing. 
1875. Royal 8vo. pp. 854. $7.00. 


James R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 
Little Classics. Vol. XIII. Narrative Poems. 18mo. pp. 230. $1.00. Vol. 
XIV. Lyrical Poems. 18mo. pp. 229. $1.00. Vol. XV. Minor Poems. 
18mo. pp. 237. $1.00. 


Congregational Publishing Society, Boston. 


Future Punishment. By Samuel C. Bartlett, p. p., Professor in Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary. 1875. 12mo. pp. 68. 75 cents. 


Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


Familiar Quotations: Being an Attempt to trace to Their Sources, Passages and 
Phrases in Common Use. By John Bartlett. Seventh Edition. 1875. 8vo, 


pp. 864. $300. 
D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 


The Temperance Reformation and Its Claims upon the Christian Church. A Prize 
Essay. By the Rev. James Smith, M. A., Minister of the Free Church of Scot- 
land, Tarland. 8vo. pp. 403. $2.50. 

Charley Laurel; A Story of Adventure by Sea and Land. By William H. G. 
Kingston, author of “Little Ben Hadden,” “Ralph and Dick,” etc. 12mo, 
Pp. 329. $1.25. 

Sunshine for Baby-Land, 4to. pp. 367. $1.25. 
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Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


Christian Belief and Life. By Andrew P. Peabody, D. D., LL.D. I12m0. pp. 326, 
$1.50. 
Freedom and Fellowship in Religion, A Collection of Essays and Addresses, 


Edited by a Committee of the Free Religious Association, I2mo. pp. 424. 
$2.00. 


Through the Year. Thoughts Relating to the Seasons of Nature and the Church. 
By Horatio N. Powers, Rector of St. John’s Church, Chicago. 12mo, pp. 288. 
$1.50. 

Henry Hoyt, Boston. 

The Viking Heir. By Mrs. S. F. Keene. 16mo. pp. 330. $1.50. 

Froggy’s Little Brother. By Brenda. 16mo. pp. 294. $1.25. 

Margery’s Christmas Box. By Ruth Elliott. 16mo. pp. 134. 75 cents. 


William L. Gill & Co., Boston. 


The New Don Quixote ; or, The Wonderful Adventures of Tartarin of Tarascon. 
By Alphonse Daudet. Translated from the French by C. Roland. 1875. 12mo, 
pp. 128. $1.00. 

The Treasure Trove Series, (The Choicest Humor by the Great Writers.) Trav- 
esty. (A Treble Temptation. — George de Barnwell. — A Prophetic Account 
of a Future Epic. — st. Twel’mo. — Lessons in Biography. — Mr. John Jenkins. 
— Ho ’Fi of the Yellow Girdle.) 12mo. pp. 238. $1.00. 


The Handy Home Book of Medical Recipes and Family Receipts. By William 
M. Cornell, M. D. 1875. Small 4to. pp. 155. 75 cents. 


Lockwood, Brooks & Co., Boston. 


Towards the Strait Gate ; or, Parish Christianity for the Unconverted. By Rev. 
E. F. Burr, D. D., author of “Ecce Coelum,” “ Pater Mundi,” “ Ad Fidem,” etc. 
8vo. pp. 535+ $2. 50. 

Andrew F. Graves, Boston. 

Life Story Series. Illustrated. 4 vols. 16mo. $3.00. Vol. I. Life Stories for 
Boys. Vol. II. Life Stories for Girls. Vol. III. Kind Words. Vol. IV. 
Joseph and Other Stories. By Rev. Harvey Newcomb. 


Henry Longstreth, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ritualism Dethroned and the True Church Found; or, The Divine Life in all the 
Christian Ages most Revealed in those Churches and “ Martyrs of Jesus ” that 
have Witnessed against a Ceremonial and Sacramental Law. (A Plea for Chris- 
tian Liberty, Christian Union, and the Higher Christian Life.) By Rev. William 
B. Orvis. I2mo. pp. 351. $1.25. 


f. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Recent Origin of Man, as illustrated by Geology and the Modern Science of 
Pre-Historic Archxology. By James C. Southall. Illustrated. 1875. 8vo. 
pp. 606. $6.00. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 

The Three Feathers. A Novel. By William Black, author of “A Princess of 
Thule,” etc. With Ilustrations. 1875. $1.00. Harper & Brothers, 

Eglantine. A Novel. By Eliza Tabor, author of “ The Blue Ribbon,” “ Jeanie’s 
Quiet Life,” etc, etc. 50 cents. Harper & Brothers. No. 445. 

Jean. A Novel. By Mrs. Newman, author of “Too Late.” 1875. 50 cents. 
Harper & Brothers. No. 447. 

The Calderwood Secret. A Novel. By Virginia W. Johnson, author of “‘The 
Catskill Fairies,” “‘ Joseph the Jew,” “ A Sack of Gold,” etc. 1875. 50 cents. 
Harper & Brothers. No. 448. 

Miss Angel. A Novel. By Miss Thackeray, author of “Old Kensington,” etc. 
With Illustrations. Harper & Brothers. 8vo, pp. 142. 75 cents. 
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Ward or Wife? A Romance. Harpers’ Library of Select Novels. No. 446. 
8vo. pp. 81. 25 cents. 


Plain Directions for the Care of the Sick, and Recipes for Sick People. Distrib- 
uted to its Policy-Holders by the Mutual Life Insurance Company, of New 
York, F. S. Winston, President. 


Accidents, Emergencies, and Poisons. Mutual Life Insurance Company, of New 
York. 


A Register of the Graduates of Western Reserve College, 1830-1873, together 
with a Catalogue of the Theological Department, 1831-1854, and a Catalogue 
of the Graduates of the Cleveland Medical College, 1844-1873. Cleveland. 
Fairbanks, Benedict & Co. 1873. 


The Relation of the Patent Laws to American Agriculture, Arts, and Industries, 
Being the Annual Address before the New York Society of Practical Engineer- 
ing, delivered September 7, 1875, by the President, James A. Whitney. 


An Address delivered by Ex-Gov. F. S. Stockdale, of Texas, before the Literary 
Societies of Roanoke College, Salem, Virginia, June 15, 1875. Published by 
the Literary Societies for free distribution. 


Historical Discourse delivered in the Congregational Church, Jewett City, Conn., 
April 25, 1875. By Rev. Thomas Leffingwell Shipman. 


A Discourse on the Growth and Development of Concord, N. H., in the last Fifty 
Years ; being the Third Semi-Centennial. Delivered by appointment, in the 
City Hall of Concord, June 17, 1875. By Nathaniel Bouton, D. D. 


History and General Catalogue of La Grange Collegiate Institute, situated at On- 
tario, La Grange Co., Ind. 1872. Published by Sweet & Bayliss, La Grange, 
Ind. 


Report presented May 22, 1875. Boston Young Men’s Christian Association. 


The Impeachment of the House of Brunswick. By Charles Bradlaugh. William 
F. Gill & Co. 1875. 

The Satchel Series. By Miss M. E. Braddon, Wilkie Collins, Owen Meredith, 
M. Quad, and others, Vol. I. William F. Gill & Co. 50 cents. 


Speeches of Pope Pius IX. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Mm. P. 1875. 
Harper & Brothers. 


Mr. Vaughan’s Heir. A Novel. By Frank Lee Benedict. 1875. $1.00. Har- 
per & Brothers. 


A Domestic Problem. Work and Culture in the Household. By Mrs. A. M. 
Diaz, author of “ The Schoolmaster’s Trunk,” etc. 1875. James R. Osgood 
& Co., Boston. 


The Reviewer reviewed. An Examination of a Review by Rev. B. U. Watkins, 
of a Discourse by Kev. J. G. D. Stearns, on the Import, Efficacy, and Mode of 
Baptism. by J. G. D. Stearns, New York: John Koss & Co., Printers, 27 
Rose Street. 


Critical Comments upon Certain Special Passages in the Introductory Portion of 
Dr. Edward H. Clarke’s Kook on “ Sex in Education.” By William B. Greene. 
Lee & Shepard, Boston. 1874. 

The Phase of Religion developed in the Tilton-Beecher Scandal. By a Layman, 
New York. Published by the author, and for sale by booksellers. 1875. 


Information for the People, Nos. 1-5. 1, Growth of the Nation under Republi- 
can Kule. 2. Vaticanism in Germany and in the United States. 3. Can the 
Nation trust the Democratic Party? 4. Record and Platforms of the Demo- 
cratic Party. Speech of Senator Morton at Urbana, O., August 7, 1875. 5. 
Finances and Currency; Retrenchment and Economy. 

The Family Christian Almanac. 1876. American Tract Society, 150 Nassau 
Street, New York. 

United States Official Postal Guide. October, 1875. 50 cents. $1.50 per year. 
H. O. Houghton & Co., Boston, 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Mutual Criticism. In the April number, in the present volume of the Quarterly, 
the article entitled “ Mutual Criticism ” contains a few erroneous statements which 
it may be well to correct. In the list of names given on page 275 appears that of 
Rev. Dr. Labaree. It has been ascertained that he was not a member of the 
society called “ The Brethren.” 

The name given on page 276 as Richard Chauncey Robbins should be Robert 
Chauncey Robbins. 

On the 277th page it is said “Dr. Anderson was never a member”; but the 
records of the Society show that he was a member, and at one time held the office 
of Secretary. In one part of the year 1847 the Society numbered nine members. 
The Society was in active existence in 1861, and continued to meet for some years 
afterward. Its records were closed and delivered into the hands of the Librarian 
of the Seminary in 1873. Of the twelve persons addressed by circular as to the 
Society and its practice of ‘ Mutual Criticism,” ten sent replies. A copy of two 
of these letters was given in the article in the April number. Mr. J. H. Noyes 
has since kindly furnished us with a copy of the remaining eight letters with 
original notes, which paper is now deposited in the Library of the American 
Congregational Association, as it may afford aid in future historical researches, 


Popular Preaching. Much has been said of late of the desirableness of making 
the preached gospel attractive; and various expedients have been proposed as 
means to this end. A disposition has been manifest in some quarters so to pre- 
sent the truth that it shall not be offensive even to the natural man. Others 
have endeavored to so tone it down or to so garnish it as to give it, or at least 
give themselves, a good degree of popularity. The existence of these tendencies 
leads us to urge upon the attention of our brethren the following delineations by Dr. 
McCosh. In the second article of his historical work on Zhe Scottish Philosophy, 
describing the state of Scotland when that philosophy was introduced, he says : — 


“Men of inferior philosophical breadth, but of eminent literary power, such as 
Addison, . . . were employing their gifts and accomplishments . . . by writing 
apologies in behalf of religion, and laboring to make it appear amiable, reason- 
able, and refined. 

These same causes led preachers of the new school to assume a sort of apolo- 
getic air in their discourses ; to cultivate a refined language, moulded on the French 
and not the old English model ; to avoid all extravagance of statement and appeal ; 
to decline doctrinal controversy; and to dwell much on truths such as the immor- 
tality of the soul, common to Christianity and to natural religion ; and to enlarge 
on the loveliness of the Bible morality. The manner and spirit were highly pleas- 
ing to many in the upper and refined classes; were acceptable to those ‘who 
disliked earnest religion, as they had nothing of ‘the offence of the cross’; and 
were commended by some who valued religion, as it seemed to present piety in so 
attractive a light to their young men, about whom they were so anxious in those 
times, and of whom they hoped that they would thus be led to imbibe its elements, 
and thereby acquire a taste for its higher truths. But all this was powerless on 
the great body of the people, who were perfectly prepared to believe the preacher 
when he told them that they were sinners, and that God had provided a Saviour, 
but felt little interest in refined apologies in behalf of God and Christ and duty; 
and they gradually slipped away from a religion and a religious worship which had 
nothing to interest, because they had nothing to move them. All this was offen- 
sive in the extreme to those who had been taught to value a deeper doctrine and 
a warmer piety.” p. 14. 

“The Nonconformists themselves felt the somnolent influence creeping over 
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them ... The younger ministers were often allured (as Butler was) to go over 
to the Established Church; and those who remained were infected with the spirit 
which prevailed around them, and sought to appear as elegant and as liberal as 
the clergy of the church, who were beginning to steal from them the more genteel 
portion of the younger members of their flocks. The design of those who favored 
this movement was no doubt to make religion attractive and respected. The 
result did not realize the expectation. The upper classes were certainly not scan- 
dalized by a religion which was inoffensive, but they never thought of heartily 
embracing what they knew had no earnestness; and, paying only a distant and 
respectful obeisance to religion in the general, they gave themselves up to the 
fashionable vices, or, at best, practised only the fashionable moralities of their 
times. The common people, little cared for by the clergy and caring nothing for 
the refined emptiness presented to them instead of a living religion, went through 
their daily toils with diligence, but in most districts, both of town and country, 
viewed religion with indifference, and relieved their manual labor with low indul- 
gences.” p. 15. 

“In the Established Church... the boast of the moderate party was 
that they were introducing into Scotland a greater liberality of sentiment on 
religious topics, and a greater refinement of taste. The charge against them is, 
that they abandoned the peculiar doctrines of the gospel; that they could not 
draw towards them the affections of the people, who, in rural districts, sank into_a 
stupid ignorance of religious truth; and, in the crowded lanes of the rising cities, 
into utter ungodliness and criminality,” p, 18, 


Have we not reason for solicitude lest the future historian shall have occasion 


to draw a picture of our own times, in at least some portions of our own land, 
somewhat resembling the dark lineaments here so vividly and sadly portrayed ? 


Our Quarterly Record, in the present issue, contains an unusually long list of 
“Ministers Deceased.” Twenty-seven names are added to the dead. Almost all 
of these deaths are recent. Quite a number of the brethren were taken away in 
comparative youth. In one instance we are called to record, on the same page, 
the marriage and the death of a brother who was engaged with buoyant hope in 
his loved work. 


THE QUARTERLY FOR 1876, 


Our next number will commence the eighteenth volume of the Quarterly. We 
shall introduce several improvements. The leading characteristics of the past 
volumes will all be retained, and three new departments will be added. 

First — Comparative Statistics. Under this head we will give, in tabulated form, 
the more important statistics of all the leading denominations, so that our readers 
can see at a glance the comparative standing of the different branches of the 
church of Christ, both as to constituent elements and benevolent work. 

Second — Vital Statistics. Under this designation we will give the names of all 
the ministers of our denomination who died during the year immediately preced- 
ing, alphabetically arranged, with the essential statistics concerning each, so far as 
it is possible to secure them. This department will not be biographical, and, 
therefore, will not intrench upon the Necrology, nor will it supersede the Quarterly 
Record, yet it will be more full and more convenient for future reference than the 
Quarterly Record. 

Third — New Post-Office Ministerial Addresses, The January number will give 
the address of every Congregational minister who is laboring officially with any 
church or is a member of any Association or Conference. Each succeeding 
number of the Quarterly will give, so far as is practicable, under the above head the 
names of all Congregational ministers who shall have changed their address since 
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the issue of the preceding number, with their new post-office address. That the 
latest address may be given, so far as is possible, in every case, we request all our 
ministers who may change their address between the issuing of the Minutes of the 
State Associations and the first of January, to send us a postal card informing us 
of the change. In every case where there is a change during the year, we request 
the brother to inform us of the fact, so that all the changes may be noted in the 
Quarterly, and the latest address be communicated to the public. 

These new departments will involve much labor and expense. Our design is to 
make the Quarterly subserve more than ever the interests of our ministerial 
brethren and of our denomination. We hope to make it, not only what Zhe 
Congregational Year-Book is to our brethren in England, but far superior to that 
publication in every respect. 

In the statistical department the editor will have the assistance of Rev. William 
H. Moore, of Connecticut, and of Rev. Henry A. Hazen, of Massachusetts. The 
former is Registrar of the National Council, and has already a national reputation 
as belonging to the first rank of statisticians; the latter needs no more favor- 
able introduction to the public than is given by his elaborate paper in the present 
number of the Quarterly on “The Ministry and Churches of New Hampshire.” 

In other departments the editor will have the assistance not only of Dr. Palmer 
and Dr. Tarbox, as during the present year, but also of Dr. Hiram Mead, of Ohio, 
In adding the name of one of the professors in the Theological Seminary at 
Oberlin, we congratulate ourselves in having the West represented in our editorial 
corps. 

In the steel engravings and biographical sketches given in the Quarterly, we 
intend to have a representation of different phases of public life; hence, in the 
variety of the present volume, we have two brethren who were prominent in the 
benevolent enterprises of the church, — one who was an humble and faithful rural 
pastor, — and a layman who was distinguished as a teacher. In the volume for 
1876 we purpose to give our readers an engraving of Rev. David Bacon, identified 
with pioneer missionary life, the father of Rev. Leonard Bacon, D. D., and a sketch 
of him written by the honored son; another of Gov. Buckingham, with a memoir 
of him by Dr. Tarbox; to be followed by one of “ Father Clary,” so long home 
missionary superintendent in Wisconsin, with a biographical sketch written by 
Pres. Chapin, of Beloit. 

The style of the Quarterly, now unsurpassed in elegance, will remain unchanged, 
and the price will continue to be only two dollars, with ten cents as postage. Any 
ministerial brother who feels that he cannot afford to pay even this small sum, if 
he will send us the names of two laymen as new subscribers, with pay for the 
same, Shall receive the Quarterly for a year as compensation for his trouble. If 
any ministerial brother, /aboring at the front, can send us neither the subscription 
price nor new subscribers, we invite him to communicate with us, and he shall 
have the Quarterly at his own price, or, if need be, gratuitously. We would 
caution our subscribers against sending bank-bills through the post office. Post- 
office orders are safe, and bank-checks still better. Address C. Cushing, or 
Congregational Quarterly, 20 Congregational House, Boston. 

We are grateful for the evidence of an increasing appreciation of our work, and 
we solicit still the co-operation of our brethren, 


* 
© 
© 
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CHURCHES FORMED. 
1875. 
one CITY, Mich., July 27, 1st Ch., 25 mem- 


eT. 

CINCINNATI, Ind., July 4, 8 members. 

CLEVELAND, 0O., July 3, 25 members. 

ELROY, O., July 27, 22 members, 

FAYETTE, Kan., Sept. 2, Bethany Ch., 10 
members, 

FREMONT, Mich., July 25, 6 members. 

FRIENDVILLE, Neb.. June 15,7 members, 

INDIANOLA, Neb., July 11,17 members. 

NINNE-CAUH, Kan., Aug. 28, Antelope Ch., 
10 members, 

NORTH COLUMBUS, O., July 13, 10 mem- 


bers. 
OAK CREEK, Wis., June 27, 28 members. 
OTSEGU LAKE, Mich., Sept. 5, 12 mem- 


bers. 
PALMYRA, Mo. (German), Sept. 7, 25 
members. 
ROCK CRiEK, Neb., June 21, 23 members. 
SWAN LAKE, Dak. Ter., Juiy 11,9 mem- 


bers. 
UNION GROVE, Mies. 
VALLEY GRANGE, Neb., July 9, 10 mem- 


bers. 
WHITE ROCK CENTRE, IIL, Aug. 26, 20 
members. 


MINISTERS ORDAINED. 
1875. 


ADAMS, GEORGE C, to the work of the 
Ministry in Hills or’, Ill, Aug. 18. 
Sermon by Rev. Ro bert West, of Alton. 

BURR, ALMUON W., to the work of the 
Ministry in Oberlin, O., July 27. Or- 
daining prayer by Rev. Henry Cowles, 
of Oberlin College. 

QATE, C. N., to the work of the Ministry in 
East Woodstock, Ct., Aug. 18. Sermon 
by Rev. H. D. Northrop, of Hartford. 

CLANCY, WILLIAM P., to the work of the 
Ministry in West Stafford, Ct., Sept. 1. 

CRESSMAN. ABRAHAM A., to the work 
of the Ministry in Clarksticld, U., Aug. 
31. Sermon by Rev. Horatio N. Burton, 
D. D., of Sandusky. Ordaining prayer 
by Rev. ‘Theodore J. Keep, of Oberlin. 

DAVIES, D. F., to the work of the Miuistry 
in brazil, Ind., Ju'y 8. Sermon by Rev. 
Oliver 8. Dean, of Indianapolis. 

DEBOS, FREDERICK, to the work of the 
Mi:istry in Salem, Mass., July 20. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Edward 8. Atwood, of 
Salem. Ordaining prayer by Rev. George 
N. Anthony, of P: abody. 

EVAN*, LEWIS D., to the work of the 
Ministry in Bris ol, Me., June 30. Ser- 
mon by Rev. William M. Barbour, D. D., 
of Bangor semi ary. Ordaining prayer 

y Rev Ezra B. Pike, of Boothbay. 

FITZ, ARTHUR G., over the Ch. in West 
Stafford, Ct., S pt. 1. Sermon by Rev. 
Wiliam M. Barbour, D. p., of Bangor 
Seminary. O:daining prayer by Rev. Jo- 
seph Ayer, of kouk. 
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FREEMAN, JOSEPH A., over the Ch. in 
Boscawen, N. H., June 30. Sermon by 
Rey. 8. Leroy Blake, of Concord. Or. 
daining prayer by Rev. Corban Curtice, 
of Tilton. 

GATES, LORIN §., to the work of the 
Ministry 11 Cambridge, Vt., June 7. 
HALL, GORGE E., over the Uh. in Little- 
ton, Mass., Sept. 2. Sermon by Rev. 

Henry H. Hamilton, of We-tford. 

HILL, JAMES L., over the No:th Ch. in 
Lynn, Mass., Sept. 15. Sermon by Rev. 
Edmund K. Alden, D.p., of South buston, 
Ordaining prayer by Rev. John L. Tay- 
lor, pb. D.. of Andover Seminary. 

HOLCOMBE, GILBERT T.., over the Ch. in 
Downer’s Grove, Ill., June 23. Sermon 
by Rev. Edward P. Goodwin, D. b., of 
Chicago. 

JONES, NEWTON L., over the Ch. in 
Centreville, Mass.. July 15. Sermon by 
Rev. Charles Wetherby, of Nashua, 
N.H. Ordaining prayer ty Rev. Henry 
A. Goodhue, of West Barnstable. 

KINNE, '. C., over the Ch. in ‘I'wo Rivers, 
Minn., June 28. Sermon by Rev. L. 
Henry Cobb, of Minneapolis. (rdain- 
ing prayer by Rev. Heury A. Stimson, 
of Minneapolis. 

LEARNED, DWIGHT W.., to the work of 
the Ministry in Kidder, Mo., July 7. 
Sermon by Rev. Oliver Brown, of Kid- 
der. Ordaining prayer by Kev. D. W. 
Rosenkrans. 

LONG, FREDERICK, to the work of the 
Ministry in Frewsburg, N. Y., Aug. 17. 
Sermou by Rev. Eli Corwin, v. v., of 
Jamestown. OUrdaining priyer by Rev. 
W.E. Lincoln, of Marysvi le, ©). 

McKEAN, JUHN, to the work of the Minis- 
try in Ceredo, W. V., June 27. Sermon 
by Rev. John H. Young, of [ronton, O. 
Ordaining prayer by Rev. J. McClintock. 

PECK, MAKSHALL R., to the work of the 
Ministry in Brookfield, Vt., Sept. 2. 
Sermon by Rev. William A. Bus:ee, of 
Brovkfield. Ordaining prayer by Rev. 
Cyrus B Drake, D. D., of Royalton. 

PERRY, ARTHUR L., to the work of the 
Ministry in Williamstown, Mass., Scpt. 
15. Ordaining prayer by Rev. Edward 
O. Bartlett, of Pittsfield. 

RAND, WILLIAM A., over the Ch.in South 
Seabrook, N. H., July 9. Serm n by 
Rev. Charles M. Mead, of Andover Sem- 
inary. Ordaining prayer by Kev. Ed- 
ward Robie, of Greenland. 

RODGERS, GEORGE, over the Ch. in Gil- 
manton Iron Works, N. H., July 22. 
Sermon by Kev. Wiilism F. Bacon, of 
Laconia. Ordaining priyer by Rev. 
Stephen S. N. Greeley, of Pittefie'd. 

ROSENKRANS, D. W., to the work of the 
Ministry in Minneapolis, Minn.. June 28, 

SALMON, EDWARD P., over the Ch. in 
Depere, Wis., July 6. Sermou by Rev. 
William Craw ford. 

SEABURY. JOSEPH B., cver the John 
Street Ch. in Lowell, Mass., Sept. 8. 
Sermon by Rev. James G. Vose, D. D., 
of Providence, R. I. Ordainiug prayer 
by Kev. Eden B. Foster, D. D., of Lowell. 
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SKENTELBURY, WILLIAM H., to the 
work of the Ministry i in Wacousta, Mich., 
aw, _ Sermon by Rev. Augustus F. 


SMITH, EMERSON F., to the work of the 
Ministry in Northport, Mich., Aug. 12. 
Sermon by Kev. Orange H. poor, of 
Traverse City. Ordaining prayer by 
Rev. George ‘Thompson, of Leland. 

THURSTON, HENRY W.'. , over the Ch. 
in Goshen, N. H., Aug. 25. Sermon 
by Rev. Ephraim E. P. Abbott, of Meri- 


den. 

WILSON. J. T., to the work of the Ministry 
in Port Leyden, N. Y., June 29, Sermon 
by Rev. John H. Crum, of Antwerp. 
Ordaining prayer by Rev. Edgar Perkins, 
of Copenhagen. 

WRIGH', GEORGE W., to the work of 
the Ministry in East Dennis, Mass., July 
14. Sermon by Rev. Bernard Puine, of 
Foxboro’, 


MINISTERS INSTALLED. 
1875. 


BAI DWIN, Rev. CHARLES H., over the 
Mystic Ch., in Medford, Mass., June 
30. Sermon by Rev. Jacob M. Manning, 
D D., of Boston Installing prayer by 
_— Daniel R. Cady, D. D., of Ariiug- 


HAZIEWOOD, Rev. WEBSTER, over the 
Ch. in Everett, Mass.. July 7. Sermon 
by Kev. Albert H. Plumb, of Boston 
Highlands. Installing prayer by Rev. 
Sumuel M. Freeland, of Newton. 

McCOLL, Kev. E. C. W., over the Ch. in 
Brantford, Ont. Sermon by Rev. Henry 
Wilkes, D D., of Montreal. Que. 

MIGHILL. Rev. NATHANIEL, over the 
Old Svuth Ch in Worcester, Mass , Sept. 
15. Sc:rmon by Rev. George L. Walker, 
D. D, of New Haven, Ct. Installing 
er er by Rev. Ebenezer Cutler, D.D., of 

oreester, 

MORSE, Rev. CHARLES F., over the Ch. 
in Thetford, Vt., June 25. Sermon by 
Rev. Oliver Crane. Installing prayer 
by Rev. Kichard T. Sea:le, of Wind- 


sor. 

SMITH, Rev. EDWARD G., over the Ch. in 
Esrex, Mass., July 15. Se:mon by Rev. 
Henry M. Dexte T,D.D.,of New B: dford. 
Instalisg prayer by "Rev. George L. 
Gleason, of Manchester. 

SWALN , Rev. AUGUSTUS C., over the Ch. 
in West Warren, Mass.. Ju'y 15. Ser- 

mon by Rev. Bradford M. Fullerton, of 
Palmer. 

WARBURTON, Rev. CHARLES &8., over 
the Ch. in Elkhart. Ind., June 4. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Joseph K. "Roy, D. D., of 
Chicago, LI. 

WILI COX, Kev. GEORGE B., over the Ch. 
in Stamford, Ct., June 15. Sermon by 
Rey. Chirles 8. Robinson, vb. D., of 
Bro: klyn, N. Y. 

WOODKUFYF. Rev. J. D., over the Ch. in 
Lebanon, N. Y., July7. Sermon by Rev. 
Samuel Scoville, of Norwich. Installing 

vi by kev. George Hardy, of Mad- 


WRIGHT, Rev. CASSIUS E., over the Ch. 
in Austin, Minn., June 2, 
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MINISTERS DISMISSED. 
1875. 


BOYNTON, Rev. nig tie je oon the 
Ch. in Mill River, Mass., Aug. 1 

BROWNE, Rev. JOHN K., from the a 
Ch. in Camb: idgeport, Mass. » Sept. 17. 

DANIELS, Rev. HENRY M., from The Ch. 
in Winnebago, Ill. 

HOLMES, Rev. HENRY M., from the Ch. 
in Benson, Vt., Sept. 

HOWARD, Kev. Row ‘LAND B., from the 
Ch _ in Princeton. Ill. July 1. 

HULBERT. kev. CALVIN B., 
Ch. in Bennington, Vt., Sept. 4: 

KYTE, Rev. JOSEV a frown the Ch. in 

Alfred, Me.. uly 
ae = Kev. ABA. 7 the Ch. in Rayn- 
am, Mass., Aug. 

MARDEN, Rev. GEORGE N., from the Ch. 
in Farmington, Me., Aug. 24. 

MERRIMAN, Kev. DANIEL, from the 
Broadway Ch. in Norwich, Ct., June 30. 

MIGHILL, Rev NATHANIEL, from the 
Ch. in East Bra ti: boro’, Vt., Aug. 31. 

PALMER, Rev. KLDWARD 8B , from the Ch. 
in Berkshire, N. Y.. June 23. 

POND, Rev. CHAUNCKY N., from the Ch, 
in Berea, U., Sept 3. 

QUINT, Rev. ALONZO H., D. D., from the 
North Ch. in New Bedford, Mass. , duly 


SANDERS, Rev CLARENDON M., from 
the Ch. in Waukegan, Ill, July 29. 

STRONG. Kev. CHAR a from the Ch, in 
Randolph, N. Y , July 

TAYLOK, Rev. L Al Hie ‘P, from the Ch, 
in Farmin igton, Lil., Aug. 17. 

WATSON, Rev. Al. BERT. from the Ch, in 
‘Albany, Vt., June 10, 


from the 


MINISTERS MARRIED. 
1875. 

BRADLEY —BAS=ETT. In Farmington, 
Ct., Sept. 8 Kkev. Charles F. Bradley, of 
Dert vy, to Mi-s Elizabeth P. barsctt, of 
Birmingham. 

BUKROWS — CORWIN. In Lebanon, O., 
June 1, Rev. tdwin B Burrows. of Mt. 
igen to Miss M. Louie Corwin, of 

eb non. 

BUSHNELL—CURLE. In New York 
Miils, N. Y., July 20, Rev. Albert Bush- 
nell, of Chicayo Il. to Mi-s Margaret 
Curle, of New York Mills. 

CALHOUN—CANNON. In New Haven, 
Ct.. Aug. 24, Rev. Newell M. Calhoun to 
Miss Laura T. C : non, of New Haven. 

CUTLERK—SANFORD. In Medway, Maes., 
Aug. 18, lev. Calvin Cutier, of Auburn. 
dale, to Miss Ma tha E. Sanford, of Med- 


way. 

DICKINSON — MASSEY. In Blue Island, 
Jil., Aug. 25. Kev. 8. F. Dickinson to Miss 
Ella A. Massey. both of Blue I-land. 

HUME —CHANI’LEK. In New Haven, 
Ct., July 21, Rev. Kdward 8. Hume to 
Miss Charlo te #. Chandier, both of the 
Mahratia Mission, ludia 

LAMB— PROCTOR. In Peabody, Mass., 
July 8, Rev William A. Lumb, of Hoiden, 
to Mi-s Mary P. Proctor, of Pe«body. 

LEARNED—kKEUHARI. In Kidder, Mo., 
July 7, Rev. Dwight W. Learned to Miss 
Fiorence H. Rehard, both of Kidder. 
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LORING — OAKLEY. In Westport, N.J., 
June 22, Kev. Herbert A. Loring, of Fox- 
croft, Me., to Miss Rosetta E. Oakley, of 
‘Westport. 

REA—MUDGETT. In Bridgeton, Me., 
Aug. 18, Rev. John J. Rea to Miss Helen 
8. Mudgett, both of Bridgeton. 

RICE—COWAN. In Little Compton, R.L., 
Aug. 3, Rev. Augustus M. Rice to Mrs. 
Ann T. Cowan, both of L:ttle Compton. 

TODD— PECK. In New Haven, Ct., July 
14, Rev. Alwin E. Todd, of Ludlow, 
Mass., to Miss Gertrude M. Peck, of New 


IL iven. 

UNDERWOOD — RICH. In Somerville, 
Mas;., July 8, Kev. Henry B. Under. 
wood, of Algona, Io.,to Miss Emily 8. 
Rich, of Wakefield. 


MINISTERS DECEASED, 
1874, 


HILLS, Rev. ISRAEL, in Bolton, Ct., Dec. 
6, in his 74th year. 

KIDDEK, Rev. CORBIN, in Poplar Grove, 
IL, Vee. 29, in his 74th year. 


1875, 


ALLEN, Rev. L. WHEATON, in Hanover, 
Mass., Aug. 23, in his 32d year. 

ATKINSON, Rev. TIMOTHY, in Norton, 
Mass., June 29, in his 69th year, 

BRODt, Rev. JOHN H.,in Dansviile, N. Y., 
S pt. 15, in his 51st year 

COZZENS, Rev.SAMUEL W., D.D.,in Med- 
ficid, Mass., Aug 7, in his 76th year, 

DANFURTH, Rev. WILLIAM B., in Gilead, 

+, Juy 4, in his 27th year. 

ELLIS, Rev. A. C., in Tate Springs, Tenn., 
in his 31st year. 

FEEMSTER, Rev. SAMUEL C., in Colum. 
bus, Mixs., July 16, in his 42d year. 

FINNEY, Rev. CHARLES G., Db. D., in 
Oberlin, O., Aug. 16, in his 84th year. 

GRISWOLD. Rev. SAMUEL. in Saybrook, 
Ct., Jan. 18, in his 8 ith year. 

JAMES, Rev. HORACE. iu Boylston, Mass., 
Jue Y, in his 58th year. 
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LACY, Rev. EDWARD §&., in St. Helena, 
Cal., Aug. 23, in his 49th year. 

MAILE, Rev. JOHN, in Addison, Mich., 
July 17, in his 65th year. 

MARSHALL, Kev. A. J., in Brimfield, Il., 


August. 
ee 2 EDWARD G., in Geneva, 


is., July 4. 
MORSE, Kev. JOSIAH, in Groveton, N.H., 
June 10, iu his 77th year. 
ke Rev. ABRAM, in Savannah, Ga., 
ly 16 


uly 16. 

SEGUR, Rev. 8S. WILLARD, in Tallmadge, 
O., Sept. 24, in his 44th year. 

STALLOUP, Rev. W. A., in Marshfield, 
Minn., Aug. 16, in his 42d year. 

STARR, Rev. John W., in West Stewarts- 
town, N. I., June 22, in his 28th year, 

THOMAS, Rev. W.J.,in Shenandoah, Penn., 
June 22, 

THOMPSON, Rev. WILLIAM A., in Read- 
ing, Mass., July 17, in his 38th year, 
TYLER, Rev. WILLIAM. in Auburndale, 

ass., Sept. 27, in his 87th year. 
UNDERWOD, Rev. HENRY B., in Algo- 
na, Io.. Sept. 2, in his 36th year, 
VERMILYK, Rev. ROBERT G., D. D., in 
East Lyme, Ct., July 5, in his 63d year, 
WILLIAMS, Rev. M. C., i: Jersey, Channel 
Islands, Aug. 7, in his 29th year. 


MINISTERS’ WIVES DECEASED. 
1875, 


BISHOP, Mrs. DELIA 8., wife of the late 
Rev. Artemas, in Honolulu, 8. I., April 
13, in her Toth year. 

FRY, Mrs. —, wife of Rev. H. D., in Ober. 
lin, O., June 14. 

TOLMAN, Mrs. MARY J., wife of the late 
Rev. Samuel H., in Manchester, N. H., 


Aug. 31. 

WALKER, Mrs. REBEKAH H., wife of 
Rev. James B., in Wheaton, IIl., Aug, 
29, in her 63th year. 

WARNER, Mrs. SARAH A., wife of the 
late Rev. A. Barnard, in Medford, Mass., 
July 30, in her 68th year. 





THE AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 
Quarterly Statement. 


THE following appropriations have been paid since those reported in 
July, 1875 :— 


Vallejo, Cal., 1st Cong. Church of South Vallejo . $400 
Longmont, Col., * rs ‘3 (Special, $650) 

Avoca, lowa, & = : 
Independence, KXan., (Special, $287) 
Provincetown, Jass., (Special, $456) 
Whitneyville, Maine, Cong. Church, (Special, $540) 
Potterville, Mich, re i : , ‘ 
Shelby, = (Special, $131) 
Granite Falls, Minn., (Special, $448) 
Walnut Station, “i Union Cong. Ch. (Special, $250) 
Norfolk, Neb., tst Cong. Church, (Special, $236) 
Paris, Texas, i és si (Special, $250) 


Friendship, Wis., (Special, $100) 500 


$9,398 

The friends of the Union have reason for gratitude that its work is, 
gradually gaining a firmer hold upon the interest and devotion of the 
churches. Notwithstanding the severe pressure of the time, financially, 
and the urgent appeals of other benevolent organizations, the receipts of 
the Union, during the five months already expired of the current year, 
have equalled those of the corresponding months of the preceding year. 
While this is an occasion for thankfulness, the officers of the Union are 
burdened with the consideration that its present receipts are yet wholly 
inadequate to the demands of the work imperatively forced upon them. 
Some of the churches are doing nobly in their contributions to this object, 
but there are many yet which do nothing. What is needed is general 
co-operation, —a united effort. 

The officers of the Union have had frequent inquiries for Plans of 
Churches. We are now happy to announce that, by an arrangement with 
Mr. Samuel Sloan, an architect in Philadelphia, we give in the 1Zanual of 
the Union a series of plans, with estimates of expense, from which the 
building committees of churches can readily make a selection suited to their 
circumstances and condition. Thus we meet a want which has long been 
felt. We are happy to add that we can also furnish “ working plans” for 
some of these general plans, at a small expense, with which an intelligent 
mechanic can proceed at once to his practical task. It is, of course, im- 
possible to furnish every variety which is demanded on our extensive field, 
or sought after by committees of exuberant fancy; but we meet, so far as 
we are able, present necessities, and will do all in our power to facilitate 
the general work of church-building. 

Will the churches all co-operate with us? 


Ray PALMER, Cor. Sec’y, 69 Bible House, New York. 
C. CusHING, Cor. Sec’y, 20 Congregational House, Boston. 
N. A. CALKINS, Z7reas., 69 Bible House, New York. 
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Note. — This Index includes all the names of persons mentioned in this volume, except 
the names of ministers and licenti ites given in the general statistics. which are indexed alpha- 
betically on pages 182-206, the Students in Theological Seminaries, pages 300-311, who are 
arranged alphabetically in each class, the Ministry and Church's of New Hampghire, pages 
545-574. and the names among Books Received, pages 83-38, 333-337, 412-443, and 602-305, 

‘he reader is reminded th +t a given name may occur more than once on the same page. 

For gencral topics, see ‘l'able of Contents, pages iii aud iv. 


Abbot, 2 431, 449, 587, 588, 

Abbott, 594, 596, 610 

Adams, 212, 219, 344, 451, 584 
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Addison, 
Adkinson, 
Ainsworth, 

Alden, 

Aldrich, 
Alexander, 9 
len, 844, 469, 611 
Allibone, 329 
Allison, 95 
Alvord, 845 
Ames, 251 
Anderson, 94, 274, 277, 452. 
454, 606 
452, 599 
481 


09 
441, 485, 606 
345 


” 


585 
92, 449, 450, 609 
451 


Andrews, 
Andros, 
Andrus, 208 
Angier, 92 
Anthony, 602 
Apollo, 53 
Appleton, 50, 77, 826, 330, 441 
Arms, 275, 274, 281. 584 
Armstrong, 50, 72, 76, 80, = 
589 


Arnold, 210, 428 
Ashley, 343 
Atkinson, 
Atwater, 
Atwood, 
yer, 
Bab-on, 
Backus, 94 
Bacon,79.207,347-368, 449, 450, 
452, 453, 485, 533, 608, 609 
Badger, 1-17 
Baird, 212 
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420, 421, 422 
609 
209, 450, 69 
575 


Bake, 209 
Bald win, 213-237, 395-419, 610 
Bancroft, 345 
Bannister, 64 


427 
92, 94, 449, 450, 609 
441 

93 


451, 467, 468, 575, 587 
Barney, 580 
Barnum, 95 
Barrell, 427 
Barrows, 212, 433, 434, 449, 451 
Barstow, 452, 467 
Bartlet, ) 9,63, 64, 92, 93, 344, 
Rartlett, 452, 609, 609 
Bascom, 208, 234 
Bassett, 610 
Bates, 211, 320, 348 
Baxter, 347 
Beach, 207 





Beaizley, 94 
val, 460 
Beanan, 845, 575 
Beard, 209 
Beardsley, 2 
Beeber, 450 
Beckwith, 94 
Beecher, 5, 9, 93, 291, 398, 399, 
450 


Belcher, 815 
Belding, 575 
Bellamy, 
Benedict, 
Bennett, 

Bentham, 


350 
343, 449, 579 


Bickford, 
Riddle, 
Binder, 
Bisbee, 
Biscoe, 


843 
50, 53, 55, 57. 81 
Blagden, 452 
Bla:r, 92 
Blaisdell, 93 
Blake, 344, 449, 609 
Bl.keslee, 344 
Blodgett, 95, 212, 577 
Boardman, 94 
Bodwell, 93 
Bond, 427 
Bouton, 9, 452 
Boutwell, 488 
owen, 468 
Bowerbox, 93 
Bowker, 454 
Bowman, 
Roynton, 
Brace, 
Bradbury, 
Bradford, 
Bradley, 
Bradnack, 
Brad-haw, 
Bradstreet, 
Bragdon, 
Brainerd, 
Brand, 
Brewster, 
Bri:nt, 
Broad, 
Broadwell, 
Brodt, 
Brooks, 
209 


Brossy og, 82.208, 282, 241 
dh } 243,344,441, 468.484, 

OwNEs ) 580,599,600,602, 610, 
Browning, 600 


451 
209, 449, 468, 610 
92 


82 
243, 244, 252, 453 
610 





Bruen, 227, 229 
Brunel, 57 
B:uske, 610 


Bryant, 600 
207, 247, 343 
92 


Buck, 

Ruckham, 

Buckingham, 93, 388, 394, 608 

Budiugton, 344, 450, 452, ro 
4 


Bull, 
Bu!lard, 
Bum-stead, 
Burchard, 
Burgess, 64 
Burnham, 89, 273, 274, 275, 
276, 279, 314, 343, 357 
Burr, 609 
Burrows, 
Burt, 
Burton, 
Bush, 
Bushee, 
Bushnell, 


Butcher, 
Butler, 
Butterfield, 
Kyington, 
Byrne, 
Byron, 
Cady, 94, 610 
Calhoun, 420. 610 
Calkins, 95, 212, 345, 468, 478, 
612 


Calvin, 
Canclish, 
Cannon, 
Carey, 
Carleton, 207 
Carruth, 211 
Carruthers, 92 
Carson, 596 
Carter, 74, 77, 93, 327, 434, 439, 
694, = 
1 


610 


34 
64, 343, 455, 609 
211, 468, 508 

0 


609 
36, 39, 47, 48, 219, 
325, 610 


209 
73, 92, 95, 345 
212, 468 

93, 208, 344 
95 


342 


290, 436, 594 
439 


610 
277 


Cary, 
Cate, 609 
Chalmers, 439 
Chamberlain, 208 
Chandler, 93, 210, 610 
Channing. 50 
Chapin, 92, 209, 449, 450, 608 
Chapman, 95,208, 343, 344, 391 
Chase, 93, 344 
Chatterton, 84 
Cheeseman, 

Chesebrough, 

Chester, 

Child, 

Choate, 

Choules, 

Christie, 

Christmas, 
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Gian, 297 
Church . 2 
Claflin, 4 
ouaney 609 
Clapp 3, 212, 48 


Clark, 82, 89, 208, 211, 344, 
Clarke, "345, 453, 482, 525, 
578, 579, 58) 


Clary, 6U8 
Cleaveland, 344, 421, 482, = 
Clement, 
Clifion, o8 
Cobb, 93, 212, 345, 609 
Cochran, 449 
‘Oe, 17, 207, 212, 468 
Cogswell 485 
Colcord, 92 
Coie, 451 
Col: ridge, 52, 53 
Collins, 343 
Colwell, 344 
Conant, 433 
Conkiing, 20y 
Cooke, 63, 64 
Cooley, 93, 94, 296, 579 
Cordiey, 208 
Cornelius, 


600 
Corwin, 94, 348, 450, 609, 
610 
Cotton, 251, 263, 268, 450 


Cowan, 22, 611 
Cowles, 65, 77, 326, 609 
Cowper, 485 
Cox, 332 
Cozzens, 611 
Crafis, 3.9 
Crane, 610 
Cravath, 212 
Crawf. rd, 93, 609 
Cres-man, 609 
Cross, 524 
Crowell, 505 
Crum, 344, 610 
Cummings, 451, 454 
Curle, 610 
Currier, 207 
Curtice, 


609 
Curtis, 207, 844, 441, 450, 
Curtiss, 451 
Cushing, i, 1,89, 90, 95, 212, 
345,347, 449, 468, 478, 608, 

612 


Cushman, 94 
Cutler, 451, 454, 610 
Cutter, 94 
Daggett, 94, 449, 467 

ale, 275 
Dana, 490 
Danforth, 611 
Daniels, 610 
D’ Aubigné, 594 
Davenport, 249, 420 
Davidson, 296 


Davies, 92, 210, 343, 451, 609 
Davis, 80, 92, 344, 450, 468 


Day, 92, 226, 451, 453 
Dean, 343, 609 
DeBos, 609 
De Forest, 93, 95 
Demond, 207 
Dennen, 449, 450 
Dennctt, 208 
DeBtaél, 58 
DeTocqueville, 415 
Dewe rf 95 


DeWii't. 450 
Dexter, 89, 452, 454, 460, 610 
Dickerman, ” 208, 420 
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Dickinson, 92, 95, 208, 450. 
610 


Dickson, 434 
Dimock, 450 
Dingley, 207, 452 
l/insmore, 344 
Dionysius, 57 
Dix, 94 
Dodd, 75, 589, 590, 596 
Dodge, 94 
Di ey 212 
Dole, 344 
Donahoe, $22, 328 
Donaldson, 451 
Douglas, 50 
Dowden, 344 
Dowse, 93 
Drake, 440, 609 
Tuchemin, 594 
Dudiey, 210, 251 
Duff, 343 
Dunham, 92 
Dunning, 459 
Dupee, 422 
Durand, 345 
Duren, 208 
Duryea, 329 
Dwight, 344 
Dwinell, 91 
Tyer, 94 
Eastman, 207 
Enton, 249, 420, 451 
Eddy, 207, 449 
Edgar, 449 
Edmonston, 50 
E iwards, 2, 210, 350, 456 
Evils, 209 
Eggleston, 297 
EL !ridge, 344, 451 
Elizabeth, 79 
F lien, 394 
Elliott, 92 
Ellis, 92, 226, 396, 611 
Elwell, 468 
Kmerson, 50, 55, 94, 211, 344 
Emery, 10 
kmmons, 94, 350, 351 
Endicott, 251 
Kustis, 449 
Evans, 210, 609 
Everest, 468 
Everett, 845 
Kversz, 92 
Ewell, 94 
Fairbanks, 210 
Fairchild, 343, 449, 584 
Fairfield, 
Fales, 343 
Farel, 594 
Farman, \ 82 
Farnsworth, 458, 454 
Fassett, 93 
Faweett, 91 
Fay, 92, 208 
Tee, 70 
Feemster, 611 
Fellows, 94 
Felt, 490 
Fenn, 344, rod 
iy 
Fielc 
Fre'ds, | 60, 453 
Fifield, 92, 450 
Finch, 453 
Poniney, 5, 70, 220, ya 


Fisher, 92, 332 
Fick: 93, 272, 275, 276. "344, 
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Fitch, 589 
Fitz, 609 
Flanders, 343, 344 
Fleming, 451 
Fletcher, 843, 504, 592 
Folsom, 275 
Fovte, 67 
Forbes, 344 
Ford, ae 
sang 3 317 
Foster, 9, 56, 64, 94, 207. 467, 
483, 609 

Fowler, 449 
Foxcroft, 433 
Francis, 93 
Frary, 344, 450 
Frazer, 92 
Freeland, 344, 450, 610 
Freeman, 609 
French, 296 
Frey, 92 
Frost, 453 
Frothingham, 594 
Froude, 80 
ry. 611 
Fuller, 251, 347 
Fullerton, 610 
Furber, 359 
Gage, 94, 449 
Gallagher, 92 
Gallaudet, 236 
Gallup, 449 
Gardine 333 


r, 2 
Gates, 212, 344, 449, 483, 609 
3 


Gaylord, 44, 345 
Gerould, 209, 422, 423, 424 
Gerenius, 508 
Gibbs, 95 
Gill, 450 
Gillett, 73 
Gladstone, 321, 324, 341, 597 
Gladden, 419 
Gleason, 610 
Godfrey, 236, 407 
Goldsmith, 94 
Goodell, 209, 450, 467 
Goovlenow, 544 
Goodhue, 69, 609 
Goodrich, 95, 226 
Goodwin, 207, 325, 609 
Gordou” 

Gordon 212, 449 
Gould,” 94, 437, 449, 579, 580 
G rant, 64, 66 
Graves, 437, 601 
Greeley, 212, 609 
(treen, 

Greene, i 9, 4 
Gregg, 92, 95 
Gregory VII, 80 
ame, 35 
riffith, x 
Griffiths, } 92, 450 
Griggs, 5, 94 
Grines, 449 
Grimsly, 5i7 
Griswold, 611 
Grosvenor, 226 
Gulick, 211 
Guthrie, 439 
Hadley, 92 


Hale, 234, 285, 236, 425, 426, 
514 
Hall, 10, 91, 209. 276, 260 343, 


397, 451, 518, 523, 580, 589, 
5 


Halliday, 


Fiske, 449, 467, 490 | Hallock, 


90, 609 
463 


92 
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Halyburton, 504 
Hamerton, 50 
Hamilton, 78, 92, 93, 609 
Hammond, 314, 453 
Hand, 451 
Harding, 351 
Hardwick, 437 
Hard 92, 357, 610 


y) 
Harper, 72, 77, 79, 80. 321, 325, 
431, 433, 438, 440, 596, 600 
Harrington, 92 


Harris, 312, 467 
Harte, 441 
Harvey, 217 
Haskell, 92, 208 
Hastings, 394 
Hatch, 93, 487 
Hatfield, 275 
Haven, 453 
Haweis, 505 
Hawes, 344 
Hawks, 490 
Hawley, 344, 450 
Hawthorne, 441 
Hayes, 93 
Hazeltine, 468 
Hazlewood, 610 
Hazen, 74, 608 
Heald, 80 
Heard, 40 
Henderson, 92 
Henney, 209 
Henry IV, 80 
Henry, 598 
Herodotus, 598 
Herrick, 67, 94, 343, 344, 450 
Hershey "i 92 
Higyinson, 594 
Higley, 92 
Hin, 609, 611 
Hills, { , 
Hincks, 93 
Hitcheock, 210, 454, 490 
Hodge. 72, 531 
Hoffman, 441 
Holbrook, 92, 93, 94, 212, 343, 
844, 450 
Holcombe, 69 
Holman, 345 
Holmes, 94, 248, 345, 429, 468, 
610 
Homer, 348 
Hook 894 


Hooker, 245, 247. 248, 451, 583 
Hopkins, 75, 76, 78, 91, 249, 467 
87 





Horace, 
Hotchkiss, 
Houghton, 50, 81, 95 
ouse, 94, 343, 451 
Howard, 207, 610 
Howe 208, 344, 451 
Howells, 441 
Howland, 490 
Hoyt, 601 
Hubbard, 94 
Hubbell, 64, 208, 343 | 
Hughes, 92 | 
Hulberd, 209 | 
Hulbert, 94, 610 | 
Hume, 78, 610 | 
Humphrey, 2i1, 344 I 
unt, 318 | 
Huntington, 209 | 
untress, 344 
urd, 50, 81, 209 
Hurlbut, 67, 449, 451 j 
Hutcheson, 78 
Hutchinson, 95, 250 | 
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Hyde, 208, 315, 316, 317, 345, 


453, 454 
Thberson, 95 
Ide, 345, 350, 351, 352, 383, 452 
Ignatius, = 


Ing ills, 
Ives, 67, 92 98 
Jackson, 92, 95, 275 
James I, 79 
James, 451, 611 
Jenkins, 94 
Jenuings, 207 
Jerauid, 422 
Jewell, 487 
Jewe't, 425 
Johnson, 299, 468, 480, 485 
Johnstone, 588 
Jones, 93, 425, 450, 451, 454. 
609 
Joslyn, 94 
Jove, 53 
Judd, 213 
Judson, 277 
Kant, 52 
Keeler, 80, 94 
Keep, 296, 609 
Keith, 94 
Kelsey, 95, 450 
Kendall, 343, 451 
Ketchum, 212 
Kicherer, 277 
Kidder, 345, 611 
Kimball, 95, 208, 312, 345 
Kincaid, 94 
King, 345 
Kingsbury, 449, 451 
King-ley, 593 
Kinne, 609 
Kirby, 237 
Kirk, 327 
Kirtchel, 452, 487 
Knight, 452 
Knox, 69 
Kvte, 610 
Lubaree, 275. 606 
Lacy, 210, 611 
Lafayette, 483 
Laird, 312 
Lamb, 51, 54, 93, 441, 610 
Lamson, 94 
Landon, 450 
Lane, 210 
Lange, 508, 512, 589 
Langworthy, 89, 453, 454, 467 
Laurie, 210 
Learned, 609, 610 
Leavitt, 95, 580, 582, 484 
Lee, 433, 43T, 450, 592, 599 
Leebohm, 332 
Leeds, 95 
Leiter, 209 
eet, 209, 343, y 584 
Lew 49 


Tineetn, 487, 441, 450, isl, 609 
ines, 208 


Linnseus, 58 
Lippincott, 81, 329, 396, 598 
Little, 425, 600 
Livermore, 93 
Locke, 424 

Lockwood, 396 
Long, 609 
Longley, 94 
Loomis, 344, 436, 580 
Lord, 92 
Loring. 449, 611 
Lothrop, 


82, 329, 435 ,601 
Love, 450 
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T.unan, 312 
Luther, 49, poe 
Lyell, 598 
Lyman, 273, 279, 280,319, 449 
Lyon, 490, 575 
Macaulay, 441 
Macduff, 327 
Muckinnon, 451 
Macmillan, 437 
Magoun, 344, 467 
Maile, 611 
Mann, 487, 610 


Manning, 93, 94, 322 323, "324, 
325, 360, 437, 454, 467, 610 
Manwell, 314 


Marden, 345, 610 
Marment, 210 

ars, 53 
Marsh, 209, 345, 449, 450 
Marshall, 468, 611 
Marshman, 277 
Martin, 209, 450 
Martyn, 93, 94 
Marvin, 450, 459 
Mason, 343 
Massey, 610 
Mather, 244, 245, 251 
Matthews, 93, 227 
May, 94 
Mayhew, 459 
McClintock, 72, 609 
McColl, 610 
McColiom, 95 
McCosh, 75, 78, 606 
McElroy, 450 
McEwen, 296 
McGregor, 210 
MclIn osh, 343 
McKean, 609 
M: Kenzie, 93, 343 
McLain, 69, 71 
McLean, 94, 209, 451 
McLoney, 343 
McPherson, “ 
MecVickar, 


Mead, 75, 92, 93, 344, 431, 580, 
59), 596, 608, 609 


Means, 344, 453, 460, 462 
Mears, 327 “an yd 
Melledge 453, 46: 
Merrily “be, 93, 208, 449, i 
682 
Merriman, 451, 453, 610 
Merry, 95 
Mighiill, 610 
Miller, 9 
Millett, 313 
Mills, 275, 276, 277, 280 
Miln, 344 
Milton, 485 
Miner, 223, 450, 475, 583, 611 
Mitchell, 441 
Mole, 451 
Montague, 210 
Montaigne, 57 
Mooar, 453 
Moody, 431 
Moore, 207, 212, 608 
Morehouse, 94, 505 
Morgan, 70 
Morong, 94, 505 
Morris, 332, 450 
Morse, 92, 450, 610, 611 
Moses, 449 
Mozart, 441 
Mudgett, 611 
Muloch, 600 
Munger, 11 
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Muneel's 
Munson, 
Murillo, 
Murphy, 
Murray, 
Musrey, 
Neal, 
Needham, 
Nee Sima, 
Nelson, 
Nettleton, 
Newell, 
Newman, 
Nichols, 
Nighsw ae, 
oble, 
Norcross, 
Nordhoff, 
Northrop, 
Norton, 
Nott, 
Noyes, 


Oakley, 
Officer, 
Olmstead, 
Osgood, 
Oviatt, 
Owen, 
Packard, 
Page, 
Paine, 
Palfrey, 246 
Palmer, i. 89, 95, 209, 212, 343, 
345, 387, 450, 452, 467, 468, 


Park, 
Parker, 


2, 220 
273, 275, 276 
322, 323, 324 

209 


606 
611 
95 


92, 251, 312, 314. si 
1 
Parsons, 
Patrick, 
Patton, 
Payne, 
Payson, 
Peabody, 
Peck, 
Pedley, 
Perham, 95 
Perkins, 63, 94, 273, 315, 610 
Perrin, 207 
Perry, 609 
Peters, 9, 11, 227 
Phelps, 64, 437 
Phillips, 436 
Phebus, 53 


Picket, 212 
Pierce, 93, 95, 298, 451 
Pike, 209, 212, 609 
Pine, 296 


Plutarch, 
Pomeroy, 
Pond, 
Pope, 
Porter, 
Post, 
Potter, 
Powell, 
Powers, 
Pratt, 
Proctor, 
Prudden, 
Putnam, 
Quint, 


72. 95 

843, 453, 467 
394, 594 

212 


580 
451, 584 
610 


343 


344 
4, 89, 207, 208, 453, 
460, 610 





210 
63, 208, 344 | 
391 | Riggs, 
345, 584, 609 | 
217, 234, 245, 357 | 
277 | Robie, 
274, 281, 429, 449, | 

453, 
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Radford, 
Ramseyer, 
Kand, 
Randolph, 
Rankin, 


| Raphael, 


Kea, 
Read, 


| Reeve, 


Rehard, 
2d 

elyea, 
Ries, 
Rich, 
Richards, 
Richardson, 


Rindell, 
Robbins, 
Roberts, 


Robinson, 


Rodgers, 


451 | Roediger, 
50, 441, 596, 597 | 

844| Rollin, 
536 | 
490 | 
344 | 
610 | 


Rogers, 


Root, 
Rose, 


Rosenkrans, 


Ross, 
Rossini, 
Rossitur, 


| Rothwall, 
478, 608, 610, 612 | 
72° 351, 467 | 


Rounce, 
Rowe, 
Rowley, 


Oy, 
Ruskin, 


| Russell, 
| Rutherford, 


Sackett, 
Safford, 
Salmon, 
Salter, 
Samuel, 
Sanborn, 
Sanders, 
Sanford, 
Sangster, 
Sankey, 
Sargent, 
Sawin, 
Schaff, 
Schauffler, 
Schneider, 
Scofield, 
Scott, 
Scribner, 


Scudder, 
Seabury, 
Searle, 
Sears, 
“eccombe, 
: a 
eelye, 
Segur, 
Selleis, 
Sewall, 
Seward, 
Seymour, 
Shaftesbury 
Shairp, 
Shakspeare, 
Sharpe. 
Shattuck, 


93 

595 

93, 609 
588 

449 

292 

93, 611 

98, 94, 467 
5-0 


610 

78 

449 

276, 450, i 
450, 

92, 94, 276, 280 

64, 94, 208 

282, 275, 315 

93 


207, 276, 606 
50, 92, 592, 593 
609 

69, 209, 241,'242, 


243, 251, 327, 423 
610 


92, P+ 
94, 244 55 


93, 338 

93 

609 

209, 210, 344, = 


89 
253 
450 
611 


70 
212, 233, 610 


830, 331, 332, 601 
95, 207, 343, 449 
434 


429, 430, 454 
343, 344 

80 

93, 344 

611 


Tenney, 
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Shedd, 

~heldon, 
Sh ll-y, 
Shepard, 


528 
433, 437, 452, 502, 
599 


Shepley, 
Sherrill, 
She: win, 


Sibley, 

dikes, 

Simmons, 

= nett, 

ken glbur 

Skillings, ai 

Skinner, 

Sloan, 

blyter, 

Smallvy, 350 

Smith, 3, 5, 76, 92. 93, 94, 208 
210, 212, 345, 428, 441, 450, 

467, 468, 600, 610 

Smyth, 450 

Snell, 

Snow, 

Snowden, 450 

S vcrates, 523 

S>uthall, 598 

Southgate, 94, 210, 275, 450 

Spaulding, 345 

Spencer, 

Spenser, 

Spoor, 

Spring, 

Spurgeon, 

Staats, 

stale 

Stallco 

pe P, 

Sta: ewonther, 

Staver, 

Stearns, 

Stevens, 

S'evenson, 

Stewart, 

Stillman, 

Stimson, 

Stone, 


Stor 
Scere, 


93 
453 


50, 51 
73 

610 

93, 227, 426 
282 

94 

328, 575 
611 

95, 611 

64 

343 

453 

317 

94 

78, 343 

69. 584 


209, 609 
” 93, 207, 344, 345, 451, 
467, 468 


94, 212, 426, 4°0, 467, 
468, 470, 590 
a 345 
Stri- by, 212 
Strong, 207, 343, 451, 579, 610 
Sturtevant, 92, 237, 397, 419, 
453, 467 
450, 593,599 
9, 610 

429 

452 


Sumner, 
Swain, 
Swedenborg, 
Sweetser, 
Swinburne, 
Swing, 
Switzer, 
Tarbox, 


342 

291, 519, 520 

343 

i, 89, 212, 252, 454, 
608 
Taylor, 77, 93, 94, 209, 226, 343, 
345, 402, 421, 441, 450 451, 
452, 459, 467, 468. 609, 610 

95, 312, 449, 451, 
580 

342, 596 

529 

296 

449 

210, 277, 343, 450, 
452, 611 


Tenny, 
Tennyson, 
Tertullian, 
Thatcher, 
Thayer, 
Thomas, 
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Thompson, 
Thomson, 


$2, 95, 210, 313, 

343, 422, 440, 450, 

492, 493 599, 

600, 610, ry 
Thornto 251 

serene 93, 94, 212, $44, 610 

Tilton, 543 

Titsworth, 92 

207, 452, 454 

585, 586, 610 

Tolman, 611 

Tompkins, 92 


Toothaker, 345 
Torrey, 94, 343, 344, 454 

829 
451 


Tourjée, 
Towle, 
80 
94, 273, 275, 319 
345 
211 


‘Towne, 

Tracy, 

Trask, 

Treat, 

Trowbridge, 93 

‘Tucker, 49, 345, 449, 451 

Tuckerman, 93 

Tudor, 597 

EN 212 

Twichell, 

Twitchell, 451, 209 

Tyler, 94, 278, 344, 422, 450 

Underwood, 611 

Unsworth, 

Upson, 

Vanderkemp, 

Van Oosterzee, 

Vermilye, 611 

Vinton, 275, 276, 279 

Von Hutten, 56 
94, 484, 609 


52, 503 
467, 610, 611 
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Wallace, 
Walton, 
Wappaus, 
Warburton, 
Ward, 
Warner, 


61 
93, 277, 348, S44, 468 | 


95, 467 
581 | 
436 | 
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} Wilcox, 
Willcox, 
Wild, 


343, 468, 610 
94, 318, 319, 320, 450 


0| Wilder, 63, "222," 224, "227, "233, 


2, 611 | 
Warren, 207, 211, 212, 2, "451, 


Warwick, 
Washburn, 
Wasson, 
Waters, 
Watson, 
Watts, 
Webb, 
Webster, 
Weeks, 
Weiss, 


Wentworth, 
est, 
Westerfield, 
Westervelt, 
Wetherby, 
Whately, 
Wheatland, 
Wheelwri ght, 
Whipple, 
Whitcomb 
White, 
Whitefield, 
Whiting, 
Whitman, 
Whiton, 
Whittlesey, 
Whyte, 
Wickliff, 
Wicks, 


453, 593 | 


95 | 
63, 820, 467 | 
594 


| Winship, 


7| Winsor, 
| Winthrop, 
| Wixe, 


| Willis, 
7 | Williston, 


416, 449, 454 
492 


331, 601 
453, 610 
20 


Wildes, 


Willey. 
Williams, 212, 250, 451, 611 
95, 441 


92, 295 
Wilson, 9, 252, 504, 610 
343 

218 

453 

247, 251 

481, 482 


Winslow, 


Wisner, 
| Withington, 


512 
5d | Wolcott, 93, 207, 212, 213, 455, 
467 


| Wood, 

3 | Woods, 
| Woodruff, 
| Woodward, 
| Woodworth, 


i 7, 95, 277, 317, 423, 
449, 467 

610 

352 

93, 212 


| Woolley, 


| Woolsey, 
3 | Wordsworth, 


72, a0, 449 
56 


Worman, 
| Wright, 94, 211, 234, 451, sai 


| Wycliffe, 


451 | 
208, 209, 212 | 
600 | 


436 | 
209 | 


Yeato», 449 
Y oung, 345, 609 
Zeno, 53 
Zeus, 523 
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LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO. 


Booksellers, Publishers, and Stationers, 


381 WASHINGTON ST., & 10 BROMFIELD ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Supply Books and Stationery of all kinds to Publie Libraries, Schools and 
Colleges, or Private Buyers. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TOWARDS THE STRAIT GATE; or, Parish Christianity for the Uncon- 
verted. By E. F. Burr, D. D., author of ** Ecce Colum,” ‘‘ Pater Mundi,” ete. 12mo. 
Cloth. $250, 

*,* Concluding volume of the series comprising ‘“‘ Ecce Celum,” * Pater Mundi,” and 

* Ad Fidem.” 

CORRESPONDENCES OF THE BIBLE, The Animals. By JoHN WORCES- 
TER. 16mo. Cloth. $1.50. 

*,* A very interesting book on a fresh subject. 


PIANO AND SONG: How to Teach, How to Learn, and How to form a 
Judgment of Musical Performances. From the German of FRIEDRICH WIECK, 
Second edition. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 

*,* A standard work, handsomely printed and bound, and should be in the possession 
of whoever would be informed about music, 

THE FARMER BOY: And how he became Commander-in-Chief. By 
UNCLE JUVINELL. Edited by WM. M. THAYER. New edition. 16mo. Cloth. LIllus- 
trated. $1.50. 

*,* Portrays incidents in the early life of Washington, and is just the book for boys in 
these centennial times. 


FAIRY BELLS, And what they tolled us. Translated from the German. By 
SaRAH W. LANDER. New edition. 16mo. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.25. 
*,* A collection of most absorbing fairy tales for children, 


IN PREPARATION. 


ANCIENT HISTORY. By Joun LorD, LL.D, New and revised edition. Large 
12mo. Cloth. $2.50, 


As publishers for the AMERICAN TRACT Socrery, Messrs. L., B. & Co., carry a full line 
of Tracts and Sunday-school and Devotional Books. They also issue three standard Sun- 
DAY-ScHooL PAPERS, — 

THE CHRISTIAN BANNER, for adults and older scholars, 
THE CHILD AT HOME, for children, 
APPLES OF GOLD, for infant classes, 

Samples and terms of which may be had on application. 

4a Subscriptions received for all American or Foreign Periodicals. 

Correspondence regarding books is respectfully invited, and all inquiries will be cheer- 
fully answered. 
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CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, 


TEE 


Congregational Publishing Society, 


Has its Depository at the 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, 
On the Corner of Beacon and Somerset Streets, 


aoe TON. 











We have in our new store one of the best selected stocks of 


THEOLOGICAL AND SABBATH-SCHOOL BOOKS 


in the country, and will furnish any book published, to Clergymen, Sab- 
bath Schools, or our friends, at the lowest price. 

We invite Congregationalists from all parts of the country to make our 
place of business their home, and have made arrangements for a 


Reading Room, Place for Writing Letters, etc., 


and cordially invite perfect freedom to use our premises as the head- 
quarters of the denomination. 
We keep on hand a full assortment of 


BiBLES, 


Small and Large. 


Cards, English and American, for Sabbath Schools, 


With all other requisites for complete Sabbath-school furnishing. 


MOSES H. SARCEAT, 


Treasurer Congregational Publishing Soctety. - 
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23 AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 23 


New England Branch, 
No. 23 Franklin Street = = Boston, 


CALL PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO THEIR 





FAMILY AND PULPIT, TEACHERS’ AND BAGSTER’S 


BIBLES. 


Also to their new Singing-Book, 


tO FA 4a SO CS, 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL AND FAMILY USE. 


A full supply of all the publications of the Society constantly on hand and for sale. 

Contributions are solicited from individual Christians and churches, Money 80 received is 
expended in gratuitous distribution of books and tracts, missionary colportage, and grants 
in aid of printing at foreign missionary stations. 


F. B. PERKINS, Secretary. R. F. CUMMINGS, Agent. 


QUARTERLY REPRINTS. 








I. SOME MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS on our present debates respecting witchcraft, 
in a dialogue between 8. and B. 1692. 50 cents. 


Il AD TION ing Ecclesiastical Councils. By Increase Mather, D.D. 
1671. 50 cents. 


Ill, A NARRATION of the Practices of the Churehes in New England. 1645, 50 cents. 








COMPLETE SETS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL QUARTERLY. 


BO VOR, IODORI sos 3b. 0.606 6 e610. 6.6 0:66.00. 6.0) 6 0 0 60) 0.6.6.6 oe 
SAME, Bound in Uniform Style, Cloth «ee ccccccccccccccc cece s S30 


Bound Volumes exchanged for Numbers at Fifty Cents per Volume. 


ADDRESS, 


Congregational Quarterly, 


20 CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE. 
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** National, Christian, Unsectarian.’’ 


The American Tract Society 


(Instituted in Boston in 1814), 





Being now FREED FROM DEBT, is vigorously carrying forward the work 
for which it was organized, in three principal channels. Firstly, it causes 
the preparation, publication, and distribution of 


New Tracts, 


which it is now doing to an unusual extent. Secondly, it works by means 
of its well-known 


Periodicals, 


which are in reality tracts in an attractive form, and are considered by 
many Christian workers indispensable auxiliaries in the Sunday School, 
the Bible-Class, and in times of Revival. Many conversions are directly 
attributcd.to these. Postage will be prepaid on all our periodicals, and 
they will be materially improved during 1875. They arethese: I. THE 
CHRISTIAN BANNER, an Evangelical, earnest monthly, of 16 pages, for 
adults, families, and elder Sunday-school pupils, at 25 cents a year in 
clubs; II. Tue CuiLtp aT Homgr, a Sunday-school monthly, at $15 a hun- 
dred; and III. THe AppLes oF GOLD, a weekly for the youngest readers, 
furnished to clubs at 40 cents a year. These are all printed in a high style 
of art, and are now very widely circulated. 
The Society is also furnishing an elevated style of Religious 


Books. 


Its publications in this line have been very highly praised for their 
intrinsic value and elegant appearance. Catalogues are sent on appli- 
cation. 

Thankful for the success which has already attended the efforts to in- 
crease the efficiency of the Society, and for tokens of growing confidence 
in its management by churches and individual givers, the Executive Com- 
mittee now asks for 


Larger Donations, 
and begs for the prayers of all Christians in behalf of the great work. 





The Office of the Society is at No. 219 WASHINGTON 
STREET and 10 BROMFIELD STREET. 


Sg Communications should be addressed to 


ARTHUR GILMAN, Secretary and Treasurer, 
(Box 211) BOSTON, MASS. 
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APPLETON '’S 


American Cydopredia 


NEW REVISED EDITION. 


Entirely re-written by the ablest writers on every subject. Printed from new type, and 
illustrated with Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 

The work originally published under the title of THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPZEDIA Was 
completed in 1863, since which time the wide circulation which it has attained in all parts of 
the United States, and the signal developments which have taken place in every branch of 
science, literature, and art, have induced the editors and publishers to submit it to an exact 
and thorough revision, and to issue a new edition entitled THE NEw AMERICAN CYCLOP. 





DIA. 

Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in every department of knowledge has 
made a new work of reference an imperative want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the discoveries of science, and their 
fruitful application to the industrial and useful arts and the convenience and refinement of 
social life. Great wars and consequent revolutions have occurred, involving national 
changes of peculiar moment. The civil war of our own country, which was at its height 
when the last volume of the old work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 
of commercial and industrial et has been commenced. 

Large accessions to our geographical knowledge have been made by the indefatigable 
—— of Africa. 

‘he great political revolutions of the last decade, with the natural result of the lapse of 
time, have brought into public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in every 
one’s mouth, and of whose lives every oue is curious to know the particulars. Great battles 
have been fought and important sieges maintained, of which the detuils are as yet preserved 
only in the newspapers or in the transient publications of the day, but which ought now to 
take their place in permanent and authentic history. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has accordingly been the aim of the 
editors to bring down the information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an accurate 
account of the most recent discoveries in science, of every fresh production in literature, 
and of the newest inventions in the practical arts, as well as to give a succinct and original 
record of the progress of political and historical events. 

The work has been begun after long and careful preliminary labor, and with the most 
ample resources for carrying it on to a successful termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used, but every page has been printed on 
new type, forming in fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass as its prede- 
cessor, but with a far greater pecuniary expenditure, and with such improvements in its 
composition as have been suggested by longer experience and enlarged knowledge. 

The illustrations which are introduced for the first time in the present edition have been 
added not for the sake of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to the expla- 
nations in the text. They embrace all branches of science and of natural history, and 
depict the most famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture, and art, as well as 
the various pr of hanics and manufactures. Although intended for instruction 
rather than embellishment, no pains have been spared to ensure their artistic excellence; 
the cost of their execution is enormous, and it is believed a will find a welcome reception 
as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and worthy of its high character. 

This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on delivery of each volume. It will be 
completed in sixteen large octavo volumes, each containing about 800 pages, fully illustrated 
with several thousand Wood Engravings, and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 


PRICE AND STYLE OF BINDING. 


In extra Cloth, per vol. a ere ae Me 
In Library Leather, per vol. i re ae 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol. . ‘< e 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, per vol. ee oe 
In Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol. 
In Full Russia, per vol. ee ol -ke 
Ten volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes, until completion, will be issued once in 
two months. 
*,* Specimen pages of the AMERICAN CYcLOPZ=DIA, showing type, illustrations, etc., 
will be sent gratis, on application. 


FIRST-CLASS CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED. 
Address the Publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 & 551 Broadway, N. Y. 
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We beg to call the attention of 


oa OLlainmaz 















and other professionat gentlemen to the Cap which we 
manufacture to meet a demand from gentlemen requiring an 
article of head-wear to take the piace of a 


DRESS HAT, 


while driving, for evening wear, or rainy weather. It shades 
the eyes from the sun, protects the neck and ears from the in- 
t clemency of the weather, ts light in weight, and soft and easy 
{ to the head. A good companion to the traveller. Lt is much 
' worn by CLERGYMEN AND PHYSICIANS, zhe chie/ characteristic 

. of the cap being its 


QUIET DIGNITY OF STYLE. 


Made from jine black broadcioth. 





Price, = = $4.00 each. 





Sent to any part of the Untied Siates upon 
recetpé of price. 


BENT & BUSH, 
Fashionable 








Hatters, 






273 & 275 Washington Street, Boston. 
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LYMAN BAIRD, FRANCIS BRADLEY, 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


LOAN AGENCY 


AND REAL ESTATE OFFICE, 
INO. 90 La Salle Street, 


CHICAGO. 


Particular attention given to the negotiation of LOANS secured by Bond and 


First Mortgage, and to the Purchase and Sale of REAL ESTATE. 


MORTGAGE LOANS. 








OLIVER W. SHAW and HARLAN W. PAGE, 


President, and Cashier, 
OF THE 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
AUSTIN, MINNESOTA, 


Besides the ordinary Bank business, make LOANS ON FirsT MORTGAGE REAL ESTATE 
SEcurRITY for a term of years so as to net the lender twelve per cent per annum. 

Can refer to parties in each of the New England States and New York, for whom such 
loans have been made. 


Correspondence Solicited and Inquiries Cheer- 
fully Answered. 


ADDRESS EITHER PARTY NAMED ABOVE. 
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New England 


MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
389 STATE STREET, 


BOSTON. 





ACCUMULATION, JAN. 1, 1875, . $18,000,000. 


Securely invested for the benefit of present and future members. 





The particular attention of CLERGYMEN is called to the advantages of 
insuring in a Massachusetts Company, under the wise provision of its 
NON-FORFEITURE law, by which every policy-holder is entitled to in- 


surance so long as his policy has a cash value. 





JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, BENJ. F. STEVENS, 


Secretary. President. 


W. W. MORLAND, M. D., WALTER C. WRIGHT, 


Medical Examiner. Actuary. 


Hon. DWIGHT FOSTER, 


Counsel. 
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SOME OF D. LOTHROP & CO.”’S AUTUMN BOOKS. 
JUST READY. 





BARBARA. By the author of * Silent 
Tom.” 16mo. Illustrated. $1.50. 

A story of superior merit, with characters 
of high order and finely drawn. 

BONNIE RIE. By the author of ‘ Even- 
ing Rest.” Large 16mo. Illustrated. $1.50. 
“Ttis admirable. It will encourage and 

help ministers, Sabbath School teachers, and 

all who are working ina hard field and facing 

formidable obstacles.”—H. Lincoln, D. D. 


BRAVE BOY (A). 18mo. 25 cts. 
Bright stories with beautiful pictures. 


CUNNING WORKMEN. By Pansy. 16mo. 
Illustrated. $1.25. 
A story of rare interest and value to all 
interested in Sabbath School work. 


CHARLEY LAUREL. By W, H. G. K1ngs- 
TON. Large 16mo. Illustrated. $1.25. 
While this is one of the most intensely in- 

teresting and graphic stories of sea life, it 

enforces the highest and most practical les- 
sons. 


DICK’S STRENGTH. 16mo. 
60 cents. 
A story from which every boy may learn 
how to gain strength for the battle of life. 


GRANDPA’S DARLINGS. By Pansy. 
16mo. Illustrated. $1.25. 

Many a‘‘ darling” will be delighted with 
this charming and instructive book. It is 
not only a true story from Jife, but the names 
given of the real “ darlings ” are their real 
names, 

GOSPEL LIFE OF JESUS (The). By L. 

A. Davis. 16mo. $1.00. 

“ The fruit of study and labor, carried on 
with great enthusiasm and fidelity, and the 
work is well done.”— H. Lincoln, D. D. 


HILU. FARM. By CronA TEMPLE. 16mo. 
Illustrated. 60 cts. 
An interesting story of honesty and faith. 
fulness. 


LIFE OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By 
Rev. J. CHAPLIN. Large 16mo. Illus. 
trated. $1.50. 

This new life of the great philosopher and 
statesman meets a want long felt. It is the 
most complete and interesting life of Frank- 
lin ever issued in a single volume. 


LIFE OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 
BANVARD, D.D. New edition. 
19mo. Illustrated. $1.50. 
Narrative of a great man, in his early trials 

and joys, his manhood’s promise, and his 

maturer hours. As such it is a fitting vol- 
ume for every youth. 

LITTLE MOTHER AND HER CHRIST- 
MAS (The), and other Stories. By PHEBE 
McKEENE. With 11 original illustrations 
by G.E. WHite, $1.00. 

A beautiful picture of family life. 

MABETL’S FAITH. 16mo. Illustrated. 75 cts. 
A practical story. 

MY PETS and Other Stories. 18mo. With 
numerous beautiful pictures for the little 
ones. 25 cts. 

NEW BIRTH (The). 
PHELPS, D.D. $1.25, 


Illustrated. 


By J. 
Large 


By Prof. AUSTIN 





PAPA’S BOY. By Mrs.C. E. K. Davis, 
16mo. Illustrated, $1.00. 
A charming story, with eleven original 
illustrations by Jessie Curtis. 


RALPH AND DICK. By W.H. G. Kinas- 
TON. 16mo. Illustrated. $1.00. 
A sea story. 


SONGS FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 
trated. 75 cts. 
Charming and familiar poems and lullabies, 
with pictures for the little ones at home, 


SALVATION BY CHRIST. A Series of 
Discourses on some of the most important 
Doctrines of the Gospel. By FRANCIS 
WAYLAND, D.D. $1.50. 

The leading doctrines of the gospel are 
pr ted and di d with the clearness 
and richness which characterize the produc- 
tions of Dr. Wayland. 


SOLDIERS AND PATRIOTS OF THE 
REVOLUTION. By JosepH BANVARD, 
D.D. 16mo. Illustrated. $1.25, 

* The incidents are interesting and the 

history valuable.” — H, Lincoln, D. D. 


SIGNET RING, and other Gems. By Rev. 
I. DE LIEFDE. 16mo. Newedition. $1.25. 
The highest teaching is presented with 

exquisite skill, Many a feast may the Chris- 

tian derive from this delightful book! 


SUNSHINE FOR BABYLAND. Entirely 
New and Original. 4to. On extra calen- 
dered paper. Over 100 full-page illustra- 
tions. Boards, with a beautiful picture 
cover, $1.25. In extracloth binding, $1.75. 
The largest and best printed original vol- 

ume of its kind ever issued at so low a price, 


STILL HOUR; or, Communion with God. 
By Prof. AusTIN PHELPS, D.D. New edi- 
tion. Plain, 60 cts. Tinted paper, gilt 
edged. $1.00. 

More than 100,000 copies have been sold, 
and we know of no other work of the kind 
having so constant a sale or receiving such 
high commendations, 


THE TEMPERANCE REFORMATION, 
and Its Claims upon the Christian Church, 
By Rev. JAMES SMITH, of Scotland. 8vo, 
403 pages. $2.50. 

The Prize Essay, for which two hundred 
and fifty guineas were paid. 


WORD PICTURES: or, Thoughts and De- 
scriptions from Popular Authors. By GER- 
TRUDE StrRomM. l6mo. Illustrated. $2.00. 
This elegant volume contains charming 

selections from W. D. Howells, E. E. Hale, 

Bayard Taylor, Mrs. A. D. Whitney, Miss 

Alcott, Miss E. Stuart Phelps, Adeline Traf- 

ton, and other favorite authors. 


Tilus- 





The Grand Children’s Book of the Season. 
Wide Awake Pieasure Book. Bythe 
best American Authors. On the finest 
aper. Numerous full-page illustrations. 
age a little larger than ‘ Chatterbox.” 
About 400 pages, choicely printed at the 
University Press. Elegantly black and 
gold back die, chromo side, Price, $1.50, 
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NOW READY: 
A New and Revised Edition 


OF 


DR. HATFIELD’S 


CHURCH HYMN BOOK. 


No pains have been spared in the execution of the new plates. They 
have been prepared in the very highest style of art, and are superior to 
anything of the kind hitherto issued in America. The new edition 
contains over fifty new Tunes of the choicest kind. It is confidently 
believed that no other collection of Hymns and Tunes can compare with 
this in beauty of mechanical appearance, and there is no book of the kind 
which contains so large a number of hymns, such a variety of 
tunes, and which is offered at so low a price. 

The Harmonies are those rendered popular by most general use, 
and the Quarter Note is adopted as the standard, according to Ameri- 
can usage. 

Churches proposing the introduction of a new book are requested to 
send for a copy of this new edition (which will be sent without charge 
to be returned if not adopted), and to give it a fair examination. It con- 
tains 1468 Hymns, the choicest in the language, 32 Doxologies, 450 Tunes, 
and 28 Chants. 





RETAIL PRICE, $2.00. 
Being less than competing books of the same size. 


The most Reasonable Terms for Introduction. 
as 


Responsive Readings. 


THE PSALTER; 


The Book of Psalms. 


Complete, with selections from the prophecies. Arranged for Respon- 
sive Worship and intended to accompany Dr. Hatfield’s Church 
Hymn Book, or to be used separately. Printed on tinted paper and 
handsomely and substantially bound in cloth, imitation morocco and 
morocco. Price, cloth, 90 cents. For examination, 60 cents. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO, 


1388 and 140 Grand Street, N. Y. 
188 and 188 State Street Chicago. 
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CHOICE LIBRARY BOOKS. 





RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 
Prost Works. Including, 


Essays, First and Second Series, 
Representative Men. 


Miscellanics, 
English Traits, 
Conduct of Life. 
2 vole. 12mo. $5.00, 
Soctety and Solitude .... .. . $200 


« No Euglish writer, we think, isso original. 
‘The source of his strength is bis intellectual 
and moral sinverity. Such is the beauty of 
his speech, such the majesty of his ideas, such 
the power of the moral sentiment in men, and 
such the impression which his whole charac- 
ter makes on them, that they lend him, every- 
where, their ears, and thousands bless his 
maily thoughts.’ — Mass. Quarterly Review. 
Parnassus. ~A volume of choice poems, sé. 

lected from the whole range of -Kuglish lit- 

erature, Kdited by RALPH WALDO EMER- 
son. With a prefatory essay. Crown 8vo. 

Nearly 600 pages. $4.10. 

* A’collection of poetry made by Mr, Emer- 
son will probably excite greater interest here 
than one. made by any otxer man, . . ..Admi- 
rably arranged for refefeuce, ... A treasure. 
house of: true poetry.” — Boston. Advertiser, 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
Among My Bovks .. 2.5. + 4 + + $2.00 
My Study Windows... ..45 % 

wo volumes of the wisest, wittlest, fullest, 
most delightful essays in the language. 
an Pid wisdom Senptenstetiey on and im- 

alion are as Ge! iful as ey are surpris- 
ing.” — Geo. Wim. Curtis. 


W.D. HOWELLS, 


Suburban Skéetehes .....<¢. . $2.00 
Venetian Life. «6. i ee ee ew + 200 
Their Wedding Journey... . . 2.00 
do. do. do. T8mo . . 1.59 
Italian Journeys... es 4 ese 4 2.00 
AChance Acquaintance... ... 2.00 
do. do, 18m0, «. 1.50 

A Foregonme Conclusion. ... .. ~. 2,00 


“ Mr. Howells deserves a place in the first 
rank of. Amefican travellers.” — Pall Mali 


Gazette. 

** The great body of the cultivated public has 
an instinetive delight in original genius, wheth- 
er it be refined or sensational. Mr.’ Howells 
is eminently refined. His humoristhe humor 
of a poet.”— H. P. Whipple. 


JAMEs FREEMAN CLARKE, 
Ten Great Religions, .... . ~ $3.00 
Common Sense tn Religion | .. 2.00 

** James Freeman Olurke is one of. the few 
men whom everybody listens to. He treats 
the most important themes with great ability, 
rare scholarship, profound candor, and fasci- 
nating commou-sense.” — Phe Reuder. 


E. P. WHIPPLE. 

Essays and Reviews. 2 vols... . $3.00 
Li‘eiature aud Life. ....... 150 
Character and Characteristic 

po ee rar ae ee yee ee ace PP 
Literature of the Age of Eliza- 

WOGM. <0 we ee ee ew eee ee 1,00 
Success and [ts Conditious, . ... 1.50 

“We hold that Mr. Whipple is one. of the 
most subtle, discriminating, and profound of 
critics... . Delicious morsels are to be found 
{ea every page of his books.” — London Spec- 

Te ; 











T. W. HIGGINSON, 





Out-Door Papers «2... + «+. $1.50 
Atiamtt Eseays .<...-+++-+-+. 2,00 
Oldport D ys... eisels.6 bese B00 


Malbome . 06 656 twee we sw s 150 
Army Lif- in a Black Regiment, 1.50 

‘*Mr. Higginsot’sstyle is, after Hawthorne’s; 
the best which America has yet produced. He 
_— simplicity, directness, and grace, 

€ must strongly recommend his essays, not 
to be merely read, but to be studied. ‘They 
afe as sound in substance as graceful in ex- 
pression,” — Westminster Review. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHRNVE. 
Hilustrated library edition, Nine vols. 12mo, 
Price pert vol. -$2.00.. - 
Twice Told Tales, 
Mosses from an Old Manse. 
The Scarlet Letter, and The Blithe- 
dale Romance, % 
The House of thé Seven Gibles, and 
the Snow Im.ge, 
The Marble Faun. 
English Note-tvoks, 
American Notes Books, 
French and Italian Note Books. 
Our Old Home,and Septim'uas Felton, 
“Choice books, which everybody willsooner 
or luter have who hus good boeks at all. Not 
only have these volumes a popular intcrest, 
but every year sues them becoming more and 
more the favorites of sound criticism, and it 
wae Se eeesy safely said that of all American 
who have yet made a name, none is 
more lik ly than Hawthorne to rise steadily 
higher as criticism. becomes more appreciative 
and more 2xact, and at last to stand ap.rt, as 
do Shakespeare, Goethe, Dante, and the few 
primates of the world of lettera.” — Chicago 
Journel, 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
Complete in eleven volumes, matching the Li- 
brary Hawthorne, Scott, etc. Per vol. $1.50. 
Confessions of an Opium-Eater, and 

Autobiographic Sketches. 
Note-Book, and Miscellaneous Es- 

says, 

Litcrary Reminiscences. 

Narrative Papers. 

Historical Essays. 

Philosophical Writers. 

Theological Essays. 

Memorials, and other Papers. 

Biographical Essays, acd Essays on 
the Poets, 

The Coesars, and The Avenger. 

Letters to a Young Man, and Logic 
of Political Economy, 

“ The great and crowning glory of De Quin- 
cey is. that mastery over the English language 
which made us to call him the greatest of prose 
writers, Since the Enylish language has been 
written, we know of nothing comparable to 
his style; in splendor, variety, ease, idiomatic 
richness,-and grace,—in all the qualities of 
style considered purely as form, and. without 

ference’ to ¢ ition. . Ifany one desires 


to see what our Jan -is capable of, let him 
study De Gitecey. 4 Lonston Leader. 


'#,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


JAMES BR. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 












































“The Most Complete and Satisfactory Yet Published,” 





HYMNS AND SONCS OF PRAISE, 


FOR PUBLIC AND SOCIAL WORSHIP. 


Edited by the Rev. Drs. ROSWELL D. HITCHCOCK, ZACHARY EDDY, and PHILIP SCHAFF. 
Containing 600 pages, 1,411 Hymns, and 450 Tunes and Chants.. Elegantly printed on superfine 


paper, and substantially bound. Price, $2.50, with a liberal dii 


Aasoti, 





Jor tntr A copy 


for examination, with a view to introduction, will be sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of $1.60. 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 70 Broadway, cor. 9th Street, New York. 





TESTIMONIALS 
From Pastors of Churches in which the Book is now in Use. 


[¥rom a Pastor in New York City.) 


In the church ey it is m: Ne e to serve 
we have bee for or some while th he “FF 
e@ 





concerning it, booggel after 
nation, the Session a Music Committee rec- 
ommended it to the charch, As a8 collection of 
hymns, it is a thesaurns.. The musical editing, 
as it seems to us, after some months’ use of the 
book, cannot ne doce What we aim at in 
our church is ops singing ; i te 

this we have aftained of the “ Hymns 


and Songs aise.” Wes = e enabled to sing, 
with the piri not only, but with the under- 
pepo ao Inseeking for a new book for 
our use 


service of praise, we sought th 
best, and we neve found that. . r 


[From a Pastor in Massachusetts.) 

We have been using “Hymns and Songs of 
Praise” since June, 1; and with continually 
increasing satisfaction. ‘I have the 
first word of oe aint from ae oe or pheete, 
I page tell tht Foe the ~ Ey ee Itake in being 

I almost al 


prehe ere, among agra ‘ymas. 
other pee nape either of h 
which leaves so 1 itkle = regret 
of favorites or reall ent hymns or 4 
nor any other affordin og such ample welcome to 
Sresh merit, ia respect to both. 


[¥rom a Pastor in sow tubing York.) 
The “ Hymns an oe ves great 
pe eam to us all chose it it afer careful 


mp: nm with three other books, because i 
was such a rich thesaurus of the grand poe 
a and from such a collec! in AC: _ 





great convenience and help, —the complete and 
admirable indexes, and the oe ong each 
hymn and tune with authorship and date,—no 
small aid in the study of hymnology. 


{From a Pustor in Connecticut.] 





Our Session unan ly ded to 
congregation “Hymns and §o: a Praise, ” 
ra patient and careful examin ation of Rob- 


inson’s “Songs bd the rn tent Dr. Hat- 
field's “ chureh Hymn-Boo. the “New 
Presb: an Hymnal,” for the issue of. which 
latter = they waited many months. All of 
these books were found Ed have ey 
lences ; but “ Hymns an Scams o Pr had 
the greatest number in combination with fewer 
faults, and so we gave it our endorsement. We 
are now using it in our church worship; and 
after these months of trial, not only we would 
not change it for another if we m ight, but 
the book oeatet growing in Swot, and it is 
by an every Sabbath contact with some new 
em in music or ante that we are practically 
earning how rich amine you have opened to 
the churches in this important department of 
church service, 


[From a Pastor in New Jersey.) 


Taking it as a whole, I do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce La! mg us and Songs of Praise” a great 
advance upon any other similar ree. 
and do not look for anything bett he fu- 
ture. The wide range of the selection, “which 
bse have been im ible to amy other than 

e most extensive scholarship; the taste ex- 
hibited in it, and the coe of-this taste, 
when nece to the sacred traditions and as: 
sociations of the chureht | the felicitous adapta- 
tion of the ea | and the music to each o' er, 
Fee al sie the ca And I desire to com- 


Lh tp mth which pervades 


mend capecially 
the whole collection. 


Now Ready, By the same Editors. 
HYMNS AND SONGS, 


FOR SOCIAL AND SABBATH WORSHIP. 
Six hundred and sixty Hymns, with Tunes and Chants. Price, $1.25, WITH LIBERAL TEEMS FOR 


INTRODUCTION. 


This is not a mere abridgment of the larger book, but is designed to meet the wants, not only 
of the prayer-meeting but of that large number of small churches for which the larger books are 
too extensive, This bgok will be found ample for all Sabbath services. Its publication has been 
hailed with great delight, and has met with an immediate and unexpected fayor. 


[From a Pastor in New omy ne 





With such a book at such a. ¢, there is no 
reason be A the with the chotces chure) int the land may 
the Anew magibe hoicest hymns, sung 
[From a Pastor in Jersey.) 






ait ee neg 
arge nor too sma’ 
about perfect. I do not miss: 





vorite hymn 





or tune, and there is no chaff or trash. Famil- 
ike Eee, es bio adapted, and convenient, —just 


[From @ Pastor in Iowa,] 


It is, on the ee the most complete and 
satisfac rg Pe I have yet seen for small 
churches, like most of ours i s the » and 
for use in social meetings and vestries. It is a 
great pleasure to find it so full and perfect. 


ANSON Dj F. RANDOLPH & C0., 770 Broadway, ai: York. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN COPIES. 
































